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CHILDREN OF CHARLES I—By Anthony Van Dyck (For text, see page 44) 


Come to me, O ye children! For what are all our contrivings, 
And whisper in my ear And the wisdom of our books, 
What the birds and the winds are singing When compared with your caresses, 

In your sunny atmosphere. And the gladness of your looks? 


—CHILDREN, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 190,000 









The Great White Throne from the Royal Trail, Zion National Park 





Wonderlands of Breath-Taking Beauty 


Zion and Grand Canyon National Parks + 


Cedar Breaks - 


Bryce Canyon 


Kaibab National Forest 


Season June 1 to October 1 


America’s newest and most colorful vacation 
land. America’s greatest combination scenic 
tour! In this far-flung frontier region are tre- 
mendous canyons, sublime in form, exquisite 
in color; vast chasms filled with tinted tem- 
ples, thrones and castles from all the ages, 
and peopled with life-like statues vivid with 
ever-changing colors. 


The beautiful and the bizarre, the grotesque 
and the grand here are mingled to form an 
immense new recreation land of bewildering 
variety, undreamed loveliness, and delightful 
summer climate. 


And there are prismatic plains, stately forests 
filled with deer and other wild life, quaint 
Mormon villages and forts, extinct volcanoes, 
prehistoric ruins, wild horses. 


it takes only five days for this enchanting tour 
after leaving your Pullman at Cedar City, the 


UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


gateway. Shorter tours to individual regions. 


Handsome, modern lodges with de luxe accom- 
modations, including the beautiful new Grand 
Canyon Lodge at Bright Angel Point; commo- 
dious easy-riding motor buses. Miles of scenic 
horseback trails. You’ll meet interesting peo- 
ple from all parts of the world. 


Low summer fares and famous trains to all the 
West via Union Pacific and low side trip fares to 
Zion-Grand Canyon en route Yellowstone, 
California, or Pacific Northwest. 

Ask about Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


ee ee ee FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY «<<<<<<--- 


«. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 220 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me complete information and booklet. 
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use the same day. 
for a few weeks and watch the results. 


aC ne 


v Make this Test 


in 


C lassroom 


| os a new Bradley Boxed Builder and an ordinary envelope-contained builder into 


Subject them to the usual wear and tear of youthful handling 


At the end of the test period the Bradley Builder is as good as new. The sturdy box has maintained its original shape 
and the material is complete. We know of no better way to demonstrate the longer life of Bradley Boxed Builders, 
the time they save and the improved work they stimulate. 


Entirely apart from the scientific preparation of the training material involved, this superiority of manufacturing and packaging is suf- 
ficient to account for the overwhelming popularity of Bradley’s seatwork exercises. 








No. 8069—The introduction of a spirit of competition adds a 
zest to the study of geography never offered by textbooks. 


All 


essential facts are included under 12 topics, and 8 sets cover the 


“T Made It” Reading Book 


world. Each set consists of a covered pad of 
50 duplicate tests, an answer sheet for teach« 
ers, and complete directions. Price, each pad, 
$0.40. 


Self Verifying Number Cards 


No. 8267—-This seat work includes 25 slotted 
cards and an equal number of answer slips. 
It teaches all addition and subtraction facts 
from number 1 to 10. Printed on durable card 
stock and put up in a substantial partitioned 
box. Price, $0.40. 


No. 8162—Three large desk cards each con- 
tain 22 addition combinations. A card of nu- 
merals is cut into small tablets with which 
the answers are formed. When the correct 
answer covers each question mark, the drill is 
completed. Price, $0.25. 









Market Day Problems 





No. 8378—A colorful and well constructed box contains all the 
material needed to teach children the principles of buying and 
These are absorbed while the youngsters busy them- 


selling. 


No. 8478—The 32 sheets provide 
silent reading and coloring work for 


one child for an entire year. 


The 


cover is colored as a final lesson, 
the sheets bound together, and the 
child has a book that he himself 
Price, $0.30. 


Number Building With 


has made. 


Blocks 


No. 8273—These number blocks are 


adapted to all kinds of arithmetic 
instruction. Fifty-four one-inch 
blocks of plain white wood printed 
on 6 sides, provide for the comple- 


tion of each multiplication 


table 


from 1 to 9. The set is packed in a 
Price, per set, $0.75. 


sturdy box. 


selves with Store Cards, Purchase Cards, and 
Cost Cards—and enjoy it, too. “Playing store” 
has always been a favorite childhood pastime. 
Price, each, $0.60. 


Graded Self-Keyed Examples 





The latest findings of investigators in arith- 
metic were used in grading these self-keyed 
examples. They are especially useful in the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th years for drill work. Five 
sets: 8373—Addition. 8374—Multiplication. 
8375—Subtraction. 8376—Long Division. 8377 
Short Division. Price, each set, $0.60. 


Self-Keyed Number Cards 
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Designed to individualize fundamental num- 

ber work. There is only one answer possible 

in each of the 800 problems to a set, and that 

answer is keyed. Four operations are includ- 

ed. Send for sample cards. Three sets: 

8370—I Integers. 8371—II Fractions. 8372 
III Decimals. Price, per set, $0.60. 


Send for Catalogue “A” which describes everything needed 
for the most successful Kindergarten and Primary work. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. 


. 
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ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agts. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the i5th of the month previous to the 
dave it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitred. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canede 
adé 30 conw; in other foreign countries edd 50 cont 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journs'. renewals should reach us not later 
then the 10th of the month of expiretion; thus the re- 
newal of « subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
Jenvary issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
Se in Stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, aleo at Instit N iati ete. 

copres end ell y ial furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately 








In Anticipation of June 


] Sparse DAY, with its appeal to pa- 
triotism, is always of special inter- 
est to school children. For this rea- 
son, the frontispiece poster, drawn by 
John T. Lemos, has been provided. 
Mae Foster Jay’s article in her “How 
to Be a Thoroughbred” series will al- 
so be based on the subject of patriot- 
ism. 

M. G. Clark, Superintendent of 
Schools, Sioux City, Iowa, has con- 
tributed an article, “Are There Great 
Teachers To-day?” “Supplementary 
Three-Step Problems” has been writ- 
ten by E. J. Bonner, Principal, City 
Normal School, Rochester, New York. 
There will also be “Tests in American 
History and Civics,” by Rena Stebbins 
Craig, formerly Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Cincinnati; 
and “The Objective Report Card,” by 
Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bronxville, New York. 


Among other helpful articles there 
will be found “A Laundry Project,” 
by Mary B. McKechnie; “Continuous 
Bloom in the Schoolroom,” by Lou 
Richardson; “A Better-English Proj- 
ect,” by Jean L. Gowdy; “Safety 
First,” by Josie Champion; “Special 
Work for Superior Children—How 
They Are Cared for in Pasadena,” by 
Lee McCrae, and “The School Lunch,” 
by Mary Agnes Davis. 


Design and handwork pages will in- 
clude progressive drawings by John T. 
Lemos, under the title, “Some Vaca- 
tion Pictures”; “Decorative Designs 
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from State Flowers—New York: Th 
Rose,” also by Mr. Lemos; “A Saji. 
boat,” with full directions for its con. MH 
struction, by Frank I. Solar; a heals ie 
poster emphasizing the value of daily Mp 

















outdoor exercise, and a window dec. My By 

ration based on the wild rose, both by Mf 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland; and a sewiy imp A 

page, “Envelope Bags of Felt,” MR scho 

Mary B. Grubb. Te 
“Our Common Butterflies” is th = 

subject chosen by F. L. DuMond for 

the last article in his natural scienc 

series; Rebecca Deming Moore wil 

complete her series on the interde. APP 

pendence of nations with the ston, Mh. 

“How the World Grows Smaller’; } 35 Wes 


and Fannie R. Buchanan has used “Th 
Whistler and His Dog,” by Arthur 
Pryor, as the theme for her story, 


“A Music Game.” There will be “Th Prepare 
Road to the City of Health—The Chi Prepare 
dren Receive Their Crowns,” by Hazel SOr 
M. Wunder, and “The Humming Bird, 
by Lina M. Johns and May Averill eat at 
Virginia Straight has contributed an M | S2)%.. 
other Weensie Wee story under th | == 
title, “The Weensie Wees of Tiny Mm | myttite 
Town—Which Would You Invite to oe 
Your Picnic?” There will also be th Pant fol 
last chapter of “Following an Ol) So 0 
Buffalo Trail,” entitled “The Dawn of THE SONC 
a New Era,” by Hollie Lee Mason. ww 
; ythe 
Primary Methods and Devices, Sug- a 





gestions for Grammar Grades, Teath- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club, and the 
Entertainment Department will be pro- 





may need for use in your work. 


ean keep informed regarding world affairs. 


The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. 

When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) 
for either or both of the above magazines, it will be to 
your advantage to include in your order, at the special 
prices quoted, such of the other teaching helps as you 


Thousands of teachers avail themselves of these special 
combination prices each year when ordering their maga- 
zines and other helps and thereby effect a substantial 
saving as compared with ordering the items separately. 


THE PATHFINDER—The Best Caneel Events Paper 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
Nation's Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils 


the important news of the day is presented in a brief, concise and in- 
teresting manner and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 






































tion of value and interest to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Things Scientific; Question Box; Recreation Hour; etc. 

We have the General Agency for The Pathfinder in the educational 
field and can unreservedly recommend it to our patrons. 
ands of teachers subscribe for it regularly and find it an invaluable aid 
in their school work. If you are not already a subscriber, we urge that 
you take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure this splen- 
did current events weekly in combination with Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans and various other teaching helps with which it is offered at 
special reduced prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year of 52 Numbers 
The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, both one year, $2.75. 
For prices with other teaching helps see schedule at right, 
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Means of Stimulating Interest in Geography, Alice Booth Day 53-56 vided as‘usual. In them will be foun 
TeacuFrs’ HeLp-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB pntalsden 57-59 articles, suggestions, and material o 
May Sones, PLAys AND RECITATIONS _ 60-68 particular value for Flag Day and 
TRAVEL " . 70 Closing Day. 
Order Your M ines and Other Teaching Helps in Combinati d Save on All 
List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers... 2... ..--.-.-1--+-- $200 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below) .........................-.--.$1.00 TO 
Both of the Above Magazines, one year............---.........-..02000----e00--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee”* $2.75 Tra 
"i IAS RRS —__———— 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered Reo bee rit ¥ _ Jot 
in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when || vous order, journ 
The first column at right gives the prices of the various items ordered ||both of above =] ing ; 
when ordered separately. The second column gives the special tely  amemes. Ti 5 ping, 
prices at which they may be included with your magazine order. — zine price. a4 by recall 
INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 102 March Number) $3.60 $2.90 psd 8 hd 
PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 12) nh 3.60 2.90 Sy travel 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY PORTFOLIO, (See page 98 March Number) 1.50 1.20 = ¥ heavy 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 vol., cloth (See page 118 Feb. No.)| 1.25 1.00 H af Quisite 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118 February Number)................ 1.50 1.20 & *] Inde 
In each week's issue al) PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118 February Number)..........................|] 1.50 1.20 ee semi-lir 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118 February Number)... ; 1.50 1.20 ; . in gold 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118 February Number) || 1.50 1.20 ati i tee fi 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, cloth (See page 118 February Number)... 1.00 -80 " reverse 
Digest of PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118 February Number). 1.00 80 ‘ih Ad 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118 February No.)|| 1.00 .80 348 travel, 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118 February No.) 1,00 80 ais by mai 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 10) 80 .65 bs CRG 
Many thous- INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 10) -80 65 H i an Ht 
STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 10)........ .80 .65 3 — 
HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 10)................ 80 .65 7 cat CR.GIE 
MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTERS, heavy paper covers (See page 10).......... , 80 .65 len 
SCHOOL WINDOW DECORATIONS, heavy paper covers (See page 10)................ , .80 65 i &. aad 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 10)................. .60 50 ] | Dal 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS,—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 10)........ .60 .50 3 dooks | 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS, heavy paper covers (See page 10)... |_ 160 50 || im... 
Foreign Postage. For Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions to Canada add 20c ; to Other Foreign Countries, th en 
For The Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country (including Canada, Mexico and U. S. Possessions) add vanes: 



























You will find it 
a delight ! 


To the teacher this book 
comes as something to re- 
joice over. No piece of 
fiction in years has gone so 
genially and truthfully be- 
hind the scenes in a school 












‘ and shown what a delight- 
1. ful and terrible thing can 
ive be a classroom of boys and 
hy girls. 

| Get for Yourself Today 
=f] GENEVIEVE 
a | GERTRUDE 


By MARIEL BRADY 


A story written by a 
school-teacher whose every 
page rings true. 


At all Booksellers. 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


} D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large. numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 





resent us at various gatherings 


| of teachers and generally 
| throughout the country, and we 


are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 















Prepare Now for Music Week with 
SONG-O-PHONE 


Syiertontbe musicians to lay the SONG- 
They play immediately—no study 
~~ pretice. If they can hum a tune 
wchestral effects can be produced with these 
instrume nts. undreds of successful 
tends, playing SONG-O.PHO en- 
tiely attest to the popularity of these quickly 
cornets, saxophones, trombones, bu- 
ste. The children will enjoy it—you will 
itan excellent means of developing their 
suialsense. Plan now to form ‘a SONG-O- 
fr atlee of "SONG.O-THONES today 
ul of § 3-0-P’ y oo 
ieexpensive—70 cents to $5.00. 





THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, : 
4b Wythe Ave., Dept.N, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Travel’s Golden. Hours 


, Jot down the highspots of your 
journeyings — interesting people, 
inns and hotels, sightseeing, shop- 
ping, etc., memories you'll delight to 
reall in years to come. 

MY TRIP—DAY BY DAY is not only 
tdiary, It's a veritable treasure book of 
ttavel record. 120 gold-edged s of 
heavy paper, each decorate: with an ex- 
Quisite pen and ink travel sketch. 

Indexed section for names and addresses; 
‘ imp imitation leather cover, stamped 
Ingold. Cover pocket for cards, snapshots, 
tte, fitted with 15x22" map of Europe—on 
— U.S. A. and the World. 

ightful gift for a friend about t 
travel, At book and department stores, or 
by mail, with money-back guarantee, $2,00. 





®R.GIBSON & CO., 118 E. 16 St., New York. 
ni! enclose $.... (check or money order) 
} AE -copies of MY TRIP—DAY BY DAY. 
ers to be . .Dark Blue; .. . Dark Brown; 
.--Dark Green. If not satisfied I wil return 
Ddooks in 10 days for refund of price paid. 








— OS Se ae ae 
5, ie. dis ocho hics ve ckcss vaavaleaas ‘ 


representatives. 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Details of the Travel Essay Con- 
test to be conducted by this maga- 
zine will be found on page 70. 


The Calendar and Schools 


Direct application of the 13-months 
calendar principle to the all-the-year 
operation of the public schools, now 
favored by many educators, is made by 
Dr. T. E. Finegan, education director 
| of the Eastman Kodak Company, for- 

mer commissioner of education of the 
.state of Pennsylvania, trustee and 
former president of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education 
Association of the United States. 

“The logical division of the continu- 
| ous school year,” says Dr. Finegan, 
| “would be into quarters; the proposed 
| simplified calendar of 13 months of 28 
' days each would adapt itself admirably 
to this, for the extra month would pro- 
vide four vacation periods of one week 
each to be inserted between the school 
terms.” 

The year-round school plan is based 
on the premise that the present limited 
use made of public school buildings is 
unjustified, also that for a majority of 
pupils the long summer vacation does 
more harm than good. The short 
school year, it is contended, had its 
origin in the necessity duririg pioneer 
days of having boys and girls help on 
'the farm during the summer. It is be- 
lieved that under present conditions 
many pupils would readily complete in 








work now required of them in four 
yea_; with extended summer vacations. 

The originator of the _ simplified 

calendar is Dr. Moses B. Cotsworth, 
an eminent British scientist; the spon- 
| sor in the United States is Mr. George 
Eastman. Briefly described it divides 
the year into 13 equal months, the ad- 
| ditional one falling between June and 
| July and bearing the name Sol, and 
| affixes to the days of the year the same 
'day names forever by introducing an 
extra Sabbath (the 365th day) on 
December 29. 

“In a city of 200,000,” Dr. Finegan 
| states, “there are probably 4,000 pupils 
| who save six months of regular school 
work by attending summer sessions. 
Estimating on a money basis the value 
of the time conserved by such students, 
the economic saving to society, taking 
cities of all sizes into consideration, 
runs into huge sums.” 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, . Washington, 
D. C., has recently issued an_illus- 
trated folder, “The Women’s Bureau: 
What It Is, What It Does, What It Pub- 





a three years’ continuous course the | 


| 
| 











VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 





lishes.” It may be had for the asking. | 





Sudden, easy music 


O practice—no long drills—just sudden, easy 
music. Classwork and programs can be 
brilliant if you can flash on music that summons 
pictures—that sets feet and bodies in rhythm— 
that showers bird-notes all over the room! More 
than a hundred new Orthophonic Victor Record; 
are ready for quick performance in primary work 
alone—and hundreds more for intermediate 
grades, for high school. 


Petite Suite by Bizet is all tenderness, with 
Duo, the scene of the Little Husband and the Lit- 
tle Wife; the Doll’s Cradle Song, a soft rocking 
rhythm of the strings; and the March of the 
Trumpet and Drums. Other records are as de- 
lightful. Doll records, toy records, tin-soldier 
records, flower records, records of whirling tops, 
of birds singing at natural intervals; dance rec- 
ords, records for merry games for indoor wet 
May days and outdoor sunny days. Besides all 
the records for programs at close of school! The 
New Educational Catalog describes them. Send 
for this. Try these soon. 


Petite Suite (Bizet) March (Trumpet and Drums); 
Impromptu (Whirling Top); Duo (Little Husband 
and Little Wife); Berceuse (Doll’s Cradle Song) ; 
Galop (Doll’s Dance) 19730, 35758. 


March of the Toys (Babes in Toyland) (Herbert) 
9148. 


March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné) The call 
of the horn; then drumming. Victor Concert Orches- 
tra 19730. ’ 


Waltz of the Flowers (Tschaikowsky) 6617. 
Funeral March of a Marionette (Gounod) 6639. 


Dawn in an Old World Garden (Songs of real birds) 
20968. Play this on one Victrola with At the Brook 
(Boisdeffre) (20344) on another Victrola. Or keep 
the record going all the time. The birds sing only 
at intervals. 


The Educational Department 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. &. A. 
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Geography Map 
ProblemProjects 


By Mendel E. Branom 


In Book Form—Two Series 
Series I 


For lower grades, 
28 Problem-Pro- 
jects. 

Series Il 
For upper grades, 
32 Problem-Pro- 


jects. 
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Also in Loose Leaf Form 





r 


© enemnamiae > The same Problem- 


oe — 


Projects may also 
be had in loose leaf 
form for those 
teachers who pre- 
fer them in this 
form. They are 
printed with direc- 
tions on one side 
in black and map on reverse sideinblue. 








In Accord with Latest 
Teaching Methods 


The Branom Problem-Projects meet 
two insistent demands for the Teaching 
of Geography: (1) The problem- 
project method; and (2) Supplemen- 
tary note book material which unihes 
the controls of plant and animal life 
and gives distribution of population 
and economic products with resulting 
commerce. 


Help Teach Geography as a 
Set of Relationships 


Through the use of the Branom 
Problem-Projects pupils discover the 
relation of climate, plant growth, popu- 
lation and products through compari- 
son of distribution patterns. The 
projects provide expression work, 
while the problems require investi- 
gation, thinking and reasoning. 


Plan Now for Next Year 


Plan to use the Branom Problem- 
Projects in your Geography classes 
next year either in book form or in 
loose leaf form according to your own 
selection. Very reasonably priced be- 
cause of large edition. 


Mail Coupon Today 
A Free Sample Book will be sent, 


which demonstrates the ment of these 
problem projects, mailed upon request. 
Simply attach coupon below to your 
letter. 


FREE -SAMPLE BOOK with 
ACTUAL MAPS giving a 
complete list of maps in the series will be 


sent free to superintendents, principals and 
teachers. 





Simply pin this coupon to your letter. 


A. NYSTROM & & Co. 


Scnoot Maps, Glopes, AND CHARIS 


Chicago 
Illinois 


3333 
Elston Ave aire) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Song Treasury. Compiled and edited by 
Harriet Garton Cartwright, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, and Miss Chapin’s 
School for Girls, New York. Revised with the 
assistance of Helen Latham, 
School, Teachers College. Cloth. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


School assemblies and choruses are 
often in need of appropriate music. 


Mann 
The 


Horace 
238pp. 


It is to be found in this book, which, | 


in its new edition, includes part songs 
for treble voices, so that girls’ high 
schools, academies, and women’s choral 
clubs can use it to advantage. The folk 
songs of different nations are especial- 
ly suitable for school assembly singing, 
for they have a quality which is univer- 
sal in appeal—they help us to sym- 
pathize with and understand other 
peoples and to appreciate how near kin 
we of different nations are when we 
can all employ the universal language 
of music. Almost half the volume is 
made up of folk songs. The remaining 
contents include nonsense songs, art 
songs, part songs, national songs, 
Christmas songs, and hymns, 

Ship Model Making. Volume III. How to 
. S&S. Frigate Constitu- 
tion. By E. Armitage McCann, Author of “How 


to Make Worth-While Models of Decorative 
Ships,” “Concise History of Ship Models,” etc. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 222pp. $2.50 net. The 
poem W. Henley Publishing Company, New 
ork, 


“Old Ironsides’” may be made in 
either simplified or elaborate form in 
accordance with the instructions given 
in this, the third volume in a remark- 


ALBERT 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS. and 
ee ee ee —— der. TI 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS ‘AGENCY wens eeeen 
FFER. Pw NVER 7 On oa ture 
ivitic 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates, d activ! 

Photo copies made from original, 26 for $1.60. Copyrighted Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, wiy, [fe ale The 
| Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., ete., ete.,’’ free to members, 50¢ to non-members. Every t ual 
needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. tea yu = | lis 

a 

————. anu will b 








itadeed, 


' the serie 
sir comple 


Grade Teachers for City and best Suby:. ier, 
ban Schools wanted now. Some offer 
$1800 to $2400. Supervisors and Cristi, : 
Teachers in urgent demands. Salarie/M ding, ~ 
| 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago UP © $3600. Booklet “Teaching as , yim rtar 
Forty-Third Year Business” free. : ie C 

535 Fifth Ave., New York. York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kan. 












|| TEACHERS AGENCY 


Peyton Building, Spokane,Wash HESory Read 
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A Placement Bureay |} 

Schools, Colleges, —_ Universities ofh-d ® “special D 

and Business Schools, Pas 4 

REFERENCE “= see 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI rs on 














= Jassroom | 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


who 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO oe 


American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only, This boo 3 
The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers sructor 


a period of forty years of service. Supplies officials and teachers’ his probler 


for Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normal C ia GOODELL, Pr id (" — 
. . re 


Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. 
i] ad how tc 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS AGENCY i 
PAUL YATES, Manager, Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


taken 
| There is a man in Chicago who really places grade teachers and supervisors in wonder. wrded te: 




















bits, plane 
























































“ss : +7, | ful positions in large cities and in the suburbs of Chicago. Modesty prevents my giving§wung me¢ 
eee Sy Agee Bh ae | his name but his address is 620 South Michigan Avenue in the city of Chicago. = pi 
rons —— in — —. = | V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. pak wry bun- le - 

ook is full of most exact information reds of schools ’ 
and specific directions, with over a ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY —w Bay 
_hundred illustrations and two large 27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. gressive teacher — es 
plans. It is stated that any handy Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. pees MB Gered’ t] 
person, with simple tools and at slight thing that 
expense, can construct such a model. ? The en Door}: 
We are'told that at least 30,000 enthu- | 1 urston Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 7¢9e2ees» are 
. “vs , } e ° - . . i 7 
ag y yt 3 ‘wn + — 224 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. to Promotion \'F it wc 
painstaking research and devoted care | A distinct advantage in early registration. Send for our booklet ‘Teaching and Success,” — I 
have gone into the preparation of the | ° ° : : hae Pac 
text and drawings, as they undoubt- | Pr ofessional Service BUREAU in finding ta cubed a ca an ideal 
edly did into the ashioning of the “Old | teachers or thos: just out of college or normal school the kind of position desired. Our calla come direct likes to d 
Ironsides” model on which the book is from school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet atonce, We operate in every state, prove val 
based. The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio — 
Child-Story Readers. By Frank N. Freeman, ; 
School of Education, University of Chi : THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
| Grace E Storm, Instructor in Primary Educa- | EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS |ystien 
| tion, School of Education, University of Chi- 321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED rea & \ 
| cago; Eleanor M. Johnson, Supervisor, York, SYRAC won. &. Vs 8c HOOLS te the EAST and often ADVANCE 8 |ALARIES THIRTY a } 
oe: ne A yey L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. we brig 
School Sa, Ry oon Oe Regi ion F R on the g 
t t t egistr A 
All cloth. PRIMER: - Ilustrated by Vera S. H. R. Soper, Prop. ce yn Samah aa Brighten 
Norman. 128pp. FIRST READER: _ Illus- 7 Fifth A WRITE DEPT. N. ion of 
trated. | 182pp. | SECOND READER: | Illus. 50 ve. “The Utmost Courtesy at All | nakes it: 
r ° le * » ° ” 
READER: Tilustrated by Vera Stone Norman. Teaclfrs’ Agency New York City Times - Service Unexcelled. way dov 
413pp.. FIRST GRADE TEACHING MANUAL: he tem) 
y eanor " ohnson. pp. most cle 
GRADE TEACHING MANUAL: By El | OFFICES: 205 N. 7th St, ep : 
M. Johnson. 122pp. Lyons and Carnehen. GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, ALLENTOWN, PA. P.O. Bex 157.) 8 Irresi 
Chicago. ; WE ARE PLEASED To ANNOUNCE that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. seh i remarks 
This series of readers is an excellent By this union we have added the knowledge of aa Ab. | po ge Ne hag few 
example of recent developments in pre- | We are now able to serve school officials and teachers better than ever before. be writt 
sentation of reading material in such ye 
form as to be of greatest benefit to the The South and West Offers Best Opportunities to Teachers)™ es 
The ache tin of contents has been ma de During the past 35 years The Bell Teachers’ Agency has placed thousands of teachers in print - 
on a basis of the interests of primary this field. It works earnestly, faithfully and successfully for its members. customs 
children as determined by scientific in- For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. tells us 
vestigation. In contrast to earlier ten- uw” but 
denies, no poetry has been used in the | WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO)‘: 
4 “y a Se vanaie Wrebe Normal and College Graduates needed. Splendid calls all departments. Free Enrollment = : 
Dunn's investigation indicating that E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONTANA} ang «¢ 
young children lack interest in poetry. place of 
rovisioi. is made for numerous kinds | TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF sts 
of pupil responses and activities which | | THE FOLLOWING Senrens t Nevada, Gpeente, Wisha, Kenee, Montene, & chrvscs, | What di 
center attention on meaning and give | Okiahom oT Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service | tain: 
training in recognized ee abili- | MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Cole Colo. } building 
tise. vay poser) are presented grad- on Din A MS is 
ually and vocabulary is checked by the T; venu icem 
lists of special investigators. Individ- he Pratt Teachers’ Agency am New York} for he 
ual pupil progress is made feasible, | RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 10} these g 
and silent as well as oral vending vo- | Sms ee Ser PERMARY end GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS | go). 
ceives due attention. To expedite the N ALIVE WESTERN AGENCY. | Japane 
fixing of proper eye movements, phras- The Stout Teachers’ Agency AN AHIGHLY ENDORSED. Won a 
ing has been used in the Primer, First — ENROLLMENT FREE. vard f 
» * rst | JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON | crix 
| GRADE and High Schoo! Teachers, | YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, ,i4THER4N,YERCENSEN ia] fe 2 
Pie ee ee ce renderes Now is the time to enroll for 1928 positions BRANCH OFFICE, 314 W. Center St., Pocatello, Want | 
| Teachers and Shoo! Boards. "TEACHE ts MU- ah OLIVE MAY JONES, Mer. in the 
TUAL SERVICE LEAGUE, P. O. a 1393, capi 
iD exas. Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Page 6. pital 
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cry Readers” may be taken as an in- 
Muy of their soundness from the teach- 















gy 1928 


der, and in most of the Second 
’ The literary selections have 

en chosen for freshness and accepta- 
“us the factual materials are based 
iy ature and children’s experiences 
4 activities which have a strong ap- 
The two kinds of material are 
out equal in quantity. The Teaching 
fanuals listed above are real books 
ich will be of great help to the teach- 
Indeed, they are an integral part 
‘the series. One realizes, in noting 
ir completeness and variety, how far 
jing instruction has advanced as 
“fected in books on teaching in this 
important field. The standing and 
erience of the authors of the “Child- 
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vs standpoint and their attractive- 
xs from the pupil’s. 
thy Bers Oecnual’ Training in’ the Public 
hols, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Drawings 
‘d special photographs by the author. Cloth. 
pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
ny, New York, 
‘The author of this book has for many 
wars been directing boys in manual 
ining work. As an instructor in the 
jassroom he has found that the stu- 
jents who advance fastest in their 
lasses are those who have a workshop 
it home and study from good textbooks. 
"his book is intended to be a silent in- 
¢ructor for the boy as he works out 
lis problems in mechanics at his own 
The amateur craftsman 
here shown how to care for his tools 
ad how to use them. First in the list, 
aturally, is the pocketknife, and a 
jon is devoted to whittling. Next 
we taken up other tools—saws, chisels, 
tits, planes, hammers, etc. By clearly 
wrded text and helpful diagrams the 
yung mechanic is shown how to make 
smple pieces of furniture for the 
hme, wind devices, and miniature 
models, such as sailboats, motor boats, 
ad auto parts. Other chapters are 
devoted to metal, cement, paper, and 
leather, so that in the variety of work 
iffered, the boy is sure to find some- 
thing that appeals to him. Each step 
isso carefully explained and is supple- 
mented by such fine working designs, 
that it would seem any boy with an in- 
genious mind could do the suggested 
work successfully. Such a book makes 
an ideal companion for the boy who 
likes to do things, and should not only 
prove valuable for his leisure hours but 
train him in lines that will be helpful 
tohim in later years. 
Chopsticks and Clogs. By Maude Whitmore 
Madden. Illustrated. Boards. 127pp. $1.25. 
Powell & White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Madden’s delightful little vol- 
ume brightens our book review shelf 
m the gray March day of this writing. 
Brightens, quite litera ly, for a proces- 
tion of very green Japanese clogs 
makes its independent if rather erratic 
way down the very pink front cover. 
The temptation to accompany the fore- 
mst clog over the edge and inside 
8 irresistible. The author modestly 
mmarks that the pages contain only a 
very few of the true stories that might 
written [she herself has written 
Peal about the children of Japan. 
But she has chosen well, which means 
much, and she knows how to talk in 
print, which is a gift. Such curious 
customs and interesting folks as she 
tells us about—and they’re not “made 
4 but real! Can you guess what 
u-ri-su-ma-su” would be—along to- 
ward the end of December? Did you 
that in Japan “Taffy-toys-uncle” 
ind “Griddle-cake-granny” take the 
place of the nehep.patey man, the hot- 
stand, and the peanut vender? 
t do you suppose a Japanese school 


.; Ontains that is more valuable than the 


building—you’d never guess that! 
10 is the ancestor, so to speak, of the 
bliceman toy that you can’t tip over, 
for he always bobs up again? A Jap- 
ese god, we learn. And what do you 
“ppose a California boy—the son of 
Japanese parents—did when he had 
won a trip to Washington as the re- 
vard for the best oration on “What the 
rican Constitution Means to Me”? 
He was John Aiso, and he found that 
me narrow-minded people did not 
Want a “Japanese” to represent them 
m the winners’ contest at the nation’s 
‘apital. You must read about him and 








Last Call/ 
_for Womeri Teachers 





to travel this Summer 
and €arn*50 to *75 each week, 


Answer these 8 questions-then decide quickly 


eu A 


x i 


build a bank account? 
Can you smile while 
you are working at a rather trying prob- 
lem? Have you ambition, energy, “drive” 
and any individuality? Have you the 
courage to say, “If she can do it so can”? 


Now... you yourself can judge if Compton’s travel- 
and-make-money plan is the summer plan for you. 
For, if “yes” is your answer to these definite ques- 
tions, then you are surely qualified to accept our 
simple proposition! While you learn to earn, we 
pay you—train you at our expense. Each week, 
all summer long, you will receive a check for your 
profits. Each week your work can be carried on 
with a vacation spirit. Each week you'll enjoy 
your companions and the people whom you'll meet. 
You will appreciate your professional standing as 
the representative of this nation-wide organization. 


Send the coupon today, please! 


This is Compton’s last call. Our territories are 
being assigned immediately. Another few weeks 
and our 1928 quota will be completed. Now... 
we must have action. If you are interested send 
the coupon quickly, please, so that we can forward 
all the details of our plans to you at once! Permanent 
executive positions are available to those who find 
they want them. So there is opportunity here for 
more than just a happy summer. 





If you have had 2 years of Normal work or teach- 
ing experience you're ready. The coupon brings 
all the facts. Mail it in, now! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Established 1893 
1000 N. Dearborn Street - Chicago 


OULD you enjoy traveling all summer long 
with friends—congenial teacher companions? 
Are you free to travel this summer? Do you like to 
see new places, meet new people? Does $50, $75 or 
more each week, all summer, appeal to you as worth 
while earning? Are you anxious to save money, to 








Facts about the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy 
their own building, pictured above. Bust- 
ness established in 1893—35 years of steady 
growth —17 Branch offices in U. S.— 
Foreign agencies in England, Italy, South 
Africa, Australia, Philippine Islands, and 
Canada—Member National Better 
Business Bureau — Business exceeds 
$4,000,000.00 per year. 











This coupon brings the details. 
Send it now! 

















F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept. 105, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me free, and absolutely without ob- 


li on my part, your summer Vacation and 
ts et Plan. 





My Name a 
Ce 
College or Normal................ Years of training........ 
1 am teaching in.................... My position is............ 


school closes. 























|find out how good an American John 
|}was. Because Mrs. Madden has lived 
|}in Japan for many years and loves its 
children, some of whom she teaches, 
she “slides back the paper door” so 
that we may meet and become the 


|some older ones. 


The Organization and Administration of Play- 
grounds and Recreation. By Jay B. Nash, As- 
sociate Professor of Physical Education, School 
of Education, New York University. Illustrated, 
Cloth, 559pp. $4.00. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 


| Mr. Nash believes that under “the 
|new plan of organization” which is re- 
quired by present-day recreational 
needs, every boy, girl, and adult should 
|have opportunity for wholesome activ- 
lities in this field. He discusses the va- 
| rious social institutions of recent years 
j}around which play and recreational 
functions have been organized; he re- 
|views the social institutions which at 
present are contributing to a changed 
outlook, against a background of com- 
munity needs; and he points the way 
to a better type of organization. The 





Vacation Days of 
Youth and Pleasure 


iLorious days of freedom. Playtime 
of the year. Going to beautiful 
places. Meeting charming people. Sun- 





shine, moonlight, fields, mountains, | book is essentially one concerned with 
beaches—play, play, play! And set it city life. Professor Nash, with his 
all down briefly in an A-Line-A-Day years of experience in very active rec- 
to bring it back to memory later on. reational service at Oakland, Calif. 
The new A-Line-A-Day books, come in the (during which period he contributed 
scasin's ew and fashionable colors, too, books ||t0 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
no beautiful they are worth owning fo them. PLANS), and informed as he is through 
nelves you are gi ; one an é ut, you wi +3 

is ho nes cd hati study of conditions throughout the 
You ean begin your A-Line-A-Day Book any || Country, is well qualified to give us a 
‘lay in the year, Vacation is a wonderful time || book which demonstrates how best to 
to start it is & compact five-year diary, the | 2 . 

same date on the same page for five years, a }||Cconserve the vast sums of money that 
~y vy BH: of recalling the past and plan- are spent annually on city playgrounds 
: : ‘ : and other recreational facilities. There 
n cloth or leather, $1.00 to $25.00: with ls ° : 
lcks, $2.00 to $20.00. Now on display at et no aspect of this complex subject 
stationery and department stores, gift shops, or : 

if not “found locally, ‘direct ‘from a, enclosing that he seems to have overlooked. 

check or money order, Money back if not sat- Stories of Men and Nature. Lippincott’s 
infled. Silent Reading. Fourth Book. By Ethel M. 
Send coupon for FREE Booklet Hale, Western State Teachers’ College, Kala- 
. ite, # . mazoo, Michigan, formerly of University Ele- 
Pann Gention send coupon today for New mentary School, State University of Iowa. 
describing Ward's "A-Line-A-Day’ Book.” || Illustrated. Cloth. 198pp. J. B. Lippincott 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| This book is one of a series of Silent 
| Readers, previous numbers of which 
have been reviewed in these columns. 
Two of the important reading abilities 





Samuel Ward Mfg. Co. 
43 Meicher St., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, send a copy of your 
new, free 16-page booklet about keeping an A- 


finc-ADey te: — comprehension and rate — were 

ats stressed in the two earlier volumes. In 

armmmnubccoespeavenscremeunctsossnenenecateewesnsisonneneneeensueene this book training in organization and 

Street |retention are emphasized, and practice 
i City State 


in comprehension and rate are con- 
tinued. Following lessons which have 











|been developed to focus attention on 
the understanding of what is read, are 
exercises to check the degree of under- 
standing. Certain drill exercises are 
also included for practice in increasing 
the speed of reading and for develop- 
ing the ability to organize. Under the 
last mentioned are included (1) se- 
lecting the correct name for a para- 
graph from among several poor ones; 
(2) matching the name given with the 
right paragraph; (3) telling what the 
paragraph is about; (4) filling in sub- 
topics when the main heading is given; 
(5) using outlines as guides in read- 
ing; (6) making outlines. The subject 
matter is informative and is carefull 

chosen, being such as captures chil- 
dren’s interest. Colored illustrations 
and large type add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 


Other Books Received 


“Also Rans.”” Men Who Missed the 
Presidency. By Don C. Seitz, Author of “Un- 
common Americans,” “Joseph Pulitzer,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 380pp. $3.50 net. Thomas 


UNTIL YOU SEE 
THESE PERFECT 


COLOR 
PRINTS —s 


FROM PAINTING MASTERPIECES 
AND HISTORIC DESIGNS 


It will hardly seem possible that color 
can be represented so accurately. 


[EDUCATIONAL 


(7 


Books 


—— 


Museum Prints 


Historic Designs 
Miniatures 


Emery Prints 
Let us send you prospectus and speci 
prints—-Free to teachers, 
BROWN- 
ROBERTSON CO., Inc., 
424 Madison Avenue, 





Dept. N, The 


New York 








Y. Crowell Company, New York, 

The District School As It Was. First pub- 
lished in 1833. Now republished with illustra- 
tions. By One Who Went To It. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. Boards. 200pp. $1.66 net. 
Thomas Y, Crowell Company, New York, 

American Presidents. Their Individualities 
and Their Contributions to American Progress. 
By Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., Professor of 





High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


7 rFiPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 


—e . History and Economics, Purdue University. 
Size 2'¢x4._ Double Weight, Revised and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated. 
H. C, SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. | Cloth. 330pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 








Company, New York. 














t A ican 
Complete Your Education Answers to a Tests in Americar 


History. By . J. Stormzand, Professor of 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- Education, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
lege and Professional Courses. Home California. Paper. 110pp. 40c. The Mac- 


Study Bulletin FREE. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washiagton, D.C. 


millan Company, New York. 
(Continued on next page) 














$1.50—APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. Al! school boards demand it. Large 
photos are unwieldy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) to- 
gether with $1.50and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2'4 
by 3'4, returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not 
less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 


3039 Prospect Avenue FULTZ STUDIOS Kansas City, Mo, 
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|friends of her young friends and of | 
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Spring School Supplies Graduation Announcements 
We carry in stock practically every- and Diplomas 


Ask for our Sample Sets and secyp 
the newest ideas. Your graduatign 
class will be delighted with them 
Sent free by marking your request 
attention—‘‘Department A’’ 


Printed Stationery 


Especially Attractive 
on high grade white bond paper, the quality of whieh 
will be appreciated by your most discriminating friends, 
Printed with rich dark blue ink in neat plain Gothie » 
shown below. 

ALETHAIRE H. COOK 


200 SHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES 
with name and address for only 
$1.00 POSTPAID 


thing for the schoolroom. Quick 
deliveries at reasonable prices. For 
special attention just mention—'‘‘De- 
partment A.’’ Catalog upon request. 








USE SOCIALLY CORRECT 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
So much nicer than the ordinary 
printed kind, Your three initials 
richly die stamped in any standard 
color on specially attractive ripple 
finished white, buff or gray paper 
as preferred. 
38 Sheets and 75 Envelopes, only $2.00 postpaid 
Money with order. 10c extra for gold or silver em- 
bossing or for postage West of Rockies. Prompt 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Educational Supply Co., 





Order now by merely enclosing proper amount, writing nam 
clearly. Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, 


State Street, Painesville, Ohio 











> MORE ° 
BRILLIANCE 


BetterWax Crayon 

se , in the Blue and 
CRAYONEX" Orange Box~ 
THE AMERICAN (|?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES | | 533-633 HAYES AVE.SANDUSKY- OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS - 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 43 SECOND STREET 


Best Effects 
LE 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
93 Years of Faithful Service 

















THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind. Every angle 
of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commence 
ment effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties, Edu 
cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 
CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
mew forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors (8 
combinations); Class Flower (%); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4); 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin) ; Sus- 
gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) ; Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, iilustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS : 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools, A large selec 
tion. Something to fit any occasion, Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 


The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over fifty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. °95-“epassive*> CHICAGO, ILL. 

TEACHERS rene ee a eae ce alte tact erdatone fia 

application blanks—20c, Free enrollment. BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, Boulder, Colo. 

SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “{8Y9¥ERQUE, New mexico 
Teacher placement in New Mexico and Arizona since 1912. 

PACIFIC TEACHERS” AGENCY i." Stiaaess da fatncn 

ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DUIL 


We place grade, high school and college teachers in many states as we are centrally located. 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 1377 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Me. 


or cy 
Teachers Wanted ™Ste¥z14clem |OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCT 


s Mentor, Kentucky. . 
NATIONAL 7! TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. Can place — in cup teaiite. Gives every teacher 


Cincinnati, service. Write for our Free Registration Blank. 
Arkansas Teachers Agency |Positions for Teachers 
The only Agency in this section, THOS. C, ABBOTT, 


Write for our free li stating quali briefiy. Doit ow. 
Mgr., 201 Moore aad Turner Bidg., Little Rock, Arkansas. | CO-op. Instructors Ass’n, Marion, 


































Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and Pans 











DENVER COLORADO 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 


request dP YOUR INQUIRIES 


A A ee 


ee Luther O. Draper 
+ EES Shade Co. 
¢ te SPICELAND, INDIANA 





AN ARTIST 
BE. CAN TEACH 
YOU DRAWING in 


yor own home during your 
gue time, Thirty-five years of 
gecessful teaching proves our ability. 
siists receive large salaries. 


Write today for Art Year Book 


SHDLAPPLED ART NG GF 


MUSIC LESSONS vour HOME 
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ng trend 
Gothie ae 
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You can read music like this quickly 


today for our FREE BOOKLET. It telle how tol 
we Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, ) Ae Age ang 
or advanced players. Your only expense about 
feper day for music and postage used. 
ferican School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


N TO DRAW: 


femarkable book “COMMERCIAL ART & CARTOON- 
ING” tells how to draw illustrations for books, magazines, 
wis, comical pictures for newspapers, etc. PAYS BIG 
MONEY. EXPLAINS: Elementary drawing, still life, 
pen, pencil, ink, charcoal and crayon work, wash drawing, 
artooning, etc. Contains 125 illustrations—14 chapters. 
EXPLAINS EVERYTHING, Superior to expensive cor- 
mspondence course. Price postpaid, or sent C. O. D, 
juspostage. GLOBE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Div. 10, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural] Carriers, Railway Mail 
) Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 











tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
ntice, A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time, Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 6, 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 











Test Your Story Writing 
~ Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities of 
mind, then under Dr. Burton’s training you 
will be able to succeed in Short Story writing. 
Send for this interesting Analysis Test, and 
receive expert critic’s frank opinion. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr.Burton 453 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 































angle 
re the H . 
nence- 
aie igh School Course 
—y | in 2 Yea rs 
7 inside two Stete all segsinpenante 

3 years. a rements for en- 
Sug- trance to college and the leading professions. This 
Class -six other practical ¢ are described in our 
=a Send for it TODAY. 
utiful AMERICAN SCHOOL 
2.00. H567, Drexel Av. & 68th St, © A.S.1923 OHICAGO 
vues, 
selec- 
free, 


Be Secretary, Accountant or Executive 
TRI-STATE will r re you for well-paid positions in 
it 72 weeks. Low tT Ut 1ON, small living expenses 
— for men and women shore in mean iingees 
rance exa! 
gioloma reanl “Terme startJan, Sept..Dec., March, 
‘alog free. of 


wd.) TRI-STATE COLLEGE a2omc ss 











f 
0, 2 
aw dl Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
EXICO Short-Story and sample copy of THe WRITER’s 
nager Montuy free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

— Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 
am 1 Gee 
d Pana- 
orth, | TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
ngton. P ( Accredited) 
aa | Like View Hospital ;0rs® three repr crarse in general ners: 


maa maintenance and monthly allowance. urses’ home owned 
infer Berated by hospital, Located on_ beautiful North Side. For 
pation write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 

Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 











ersons! 
a CHOOL OF NURSING——— 
— 3-yr. course. Registered by State of Illinois. New, modern, 
Well equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance and monthly allow- 

rs ance. High school graduates only. Send for free Book of Facts. 

=) - Superintendent, School of a. 
\ ASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPIT: 

wt Dept. w. 1. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Mm. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


How To Succeed in College. By William F. 
Book, Head of Department of Psychology, In- 
diana University. Cloth. 192pp. $1.60. War- 
wick and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

A Workbook Syllabus in Principles of Educa- 
tion. Twenty Selected Units with Problems 
and References. By Orlie M. Clem, Associate 
Professor of Education, Syracuse University. 
Cloth. 170pp. $1.80. Warwick and York, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Pilots and Pathfinders. 
State Teachers College, 
and Stella H. Nida. Illustrated. Cloth. 422pp. 
$1.20. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Health Readers. Book I, “The Safety Hill of 


By William L. Nida, 
San Diego, California, 


Health”; Book II, “Building My House of 
Health.” By Jessie I. Lummis and Williedell 
Schawe. Illustrated in color by Eunice Ste- 
phenson. Cloth. Book I: 96pp. 68c. Book II: 
142pp. 72c. World Book Company, Yonkers- 


on-Hudson, New York. 
How To Make a Cooking Combination. Apron, 


Headband, Dish Towel, Hand Towel, Holder 
and Bag. By Helen B. Kay, Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. Illustrated. Paper. 
8pp. 15c. Practical Arts Publishing Company, 


44 Vista Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Baby Bunting. An Operetta for Children. 
Text by Alice L. McCord; Music by Charlotte 
F. Furey. Paper. 27pp. 50c. Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston. 

Statistical Methods for Students in Education. 
By Karl J. Hozinger, Associate Professor of 
Education, The University of Chicago. Cloth. 
380pp. $3.60. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

An Adventure with Children. By Mary H. 
Lewis, Principal, The Park School of Cleveland, 


Ohio. Illustrated. Cloth. 262pp. $1.50. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

French Plays for Small Children. By Made- 
line C. Smallwood. Cloth. 10lpp. The Will- 


iams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 

Key to Musicianship. An explanation of all 
the fundamental rules of music. By Christine 
Trotin. Cloth. 145pp. $3.50. E. L. Sarter, 
811 Steinway Hall, New York. 

Exercise Book in French. By Harvey J. 
Swann, Ph.D., Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and Andre C. Fontaine, B.esL.P., M.A., 
James Madison High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cloth. 158pp. $1.00. Globe Book Company, 
New York. 

New Plays for Every Day the Schools Cele- 
brate. By Minnie A. Niemeier, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, New York City Public Schools. Cloth. 
249pp. $2.00. Noble and Noble, New York. 

The Normal Diet. A simple statement of 
the fundamental principles of diet for the 
mutual use of physicians and patients. By W. 
D. Sansum, M.S., M.D., Director of the Potter 
Metabolic Clinic, Department of Metabolism, 
Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital, California. 
Second Edition. Cloth. 136pp. $1.00. Dietetic 
Research Dept., California Fruit Growers Ex- 


change, Box 530, Station “C,” Los Angeles, 
Calif, 

Fifty Flags and Other Stories. (‘True Story 
Series.”” Book One.) By Clara B. Baker, Pro- 


fessor Curriculum and Method, National Ele- 
mentary College, and Edna D. Baker, President, 
National Elementary College. Illustrated by 
Vera Stone. Cloth. 196pp. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 

Side Lights on American History. Revised 
Edition. By Henry William Elson, A.M., Litt. 
D., Author of “History of the United States,” 
“Modern Times and the Living Past.’’ Cloth, 
Volume One: 360pp. Volume Two: 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 

Small Colleges and Teacher Training. By 
Jacob G. Meyer, Ph.D., Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Indiana. Cloth. 168pp. $1.00, postpaid. Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 

An Oral Drill Book in Arithmetic. By L. L. 
Everly, Director of Research, Public Schools, 
St. Paul, Minn. Cloth. 158pp. $1.00, postpaid. 
Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Sticklaying. The Play-Work Series, Book 

ne. By Isobel N. James. Illustrated. Cloth. 
127pp. $2.00. Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, New York. 

The Open Road to Reading. Sixth Reader. 
By Reed Smith, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, and Annie Henshall 
Sutton, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Pub- 
lic Schools, Richmond, Virginia. Illustrated by 
Rodney Thomson, Cloth, 479pp. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 

Fifty Number Games for Primary Grades. 
By Anna Eliza Sample, Coaching Teacher, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., Public Schools; author of 
“Primary Games to Teach Phonetics.” Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 126pp. 85c. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. 

The Courtesy Book. By Nancy Dunlea. TIl- 
lustrated by Dorothy Saunders. Cloth. 128pp. 
75ce. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 

The Racket. A Play. By Bartlett Cormack. 
Cloth. 143pp. $1.50. Samuel French, 25 W. 
45th St., New York. 

Genevieve Gertrude. Herself and Her Book. 
By Mariel Brady. Illustrated. Cloth. 3804pp. 
$2.00. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


323pp. | 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


You Can Play Any 
In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. 
Grateful students say they learn in a frac- 
tion of the time old dull methods required. 
You play direct from the notes. And the 
cost averages only a few cents a lesson. 


EARNING music is no longer a dif- 
ficult task. If you can read the 
alphabet, you can now quickly 

learn to play your favorite instrument! 
A delightful new method has made it 
positively easy to become a capable per- 
former within just a few months. And 
the cost is only a fraction of what peo- 
ple used to spend on the old, slow 
methods! 

You don’t need a private teacher, 
this new way. You study entirely at 
home, in the privacy of your own room, 
with no one to interrupt or embarrass 
you. And, strange as it may seem, 
you'll enjoy every minute of it—be- 
cause the new method is agreeable as 
well as rapid. 


No Tricks or Stunts—You Learn 
from ‘‘Regular’’ Music 


You don’t have to know the first 
thing about music in order to begin. 
You learn to play from actual notes, 
just like the best musicians do. And 
almost before you realize your prog- 
ress, you begin playing real tunes and 
melodies instead of just scales. There 
are no trick “numbers,” no “memory 
stunts.” When you finish the U. S. 
School of Music course, you can pick 
up any piece of regular printed music 
and understand it! You'll be able to 
read music, popular and classic, and 
play it from the notes. You'll acquire 
a life-long ability to please your friends, amuse 
yourself, and, if you like, make money (musi- 
cians are highly paid for their pleasant work). 

Whether you like the piano, violin, cello, or- 
gan, saxophone, or any other instrument, you 
can now learn to play it in an amazingly short 
time. By means of this newly perfected method 
reading and playing music is made almost as 
simple as reading aloud from a book. You sim- 
ply can’t go wrong. First, you are told how a 
thing is done, then a picture shows you how, 
then you do it yourself and hear it. No private 
teacher could make it any clearer. The lessons 


Easy as A~B- 


Instrument 






The Surest Way to Be Popular 


and Have a Good Time 





Do you sit “on 
the sidelines” at a 
party? Are you out 


Pick Your 


of it because you 

can’t play? Many, Course 
many people are! 

It's the musician | Plano Violin 
who claims atten- | Organ Clarinet 
tion. If you play, | Ukulele Flute 
you are always in | Cornet Saxophone 
demand. Many in- a, Harp ' 
vitations come to Ae my ate n 
you. Amateur or- Hawallan Stee! Guitar 
chestras offer you Sight Singing 


wonderful after- 
noons and evenings. 
And you meet the Drums and Traps 
kind of people you Automatic Finger Controt 
have always wanted Banjo (Piectrum, 5-String 
to know. So don’t or Tenor) 

miss this excep- Piano Acoordion 
tional opportunity. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


The whole interesting story about the U. S. 
School course cannot be told on this page. So 
a booklet has been printed—‘‘Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home.” You can have a copy 
absolutely free by mailing the coupon below. 
In the booklet you will find an offer that makes 
the U. S. course available to you at a very low 
price. With it will be sent a Demonstration 
Lesson which shows better than words how de- 
lightfully quick and easy this wonderful new 
method is. If you are really anxious to become 
a good player on your favorite instrument, maii 
the coupon now-—today. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. U. 8. School of 
Music, 65 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Voloe and Speech Culturs 
Harmony and Composition 














U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

65 Brunswick Blidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, “Music Les- 
sons in Your Own Home,” with introduction by 
Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration Lesson and 
particulars of your offer. I am interested in 
the following Course: 


Have you aboye instrument? 











DELIGHTFUL EASY WAY 
TO TURN YOUR _ HOURS 
AWAY _ FROM SCHOOL INTO 
REAL PROFIT! 


We will show you a new, fascinating 
way of earning money in your spare 
time. This institution is chartered by the State of 
Illinois to teach oil painting on photographs, miniatures, 
ete., aform of art that demands astounding prices. 

NO TALENT REQUIRED 

You need no special talent toachieve wealth and distinction 
in this field. Our simple, easy, fascinating home study course 
will show you the way. Youearn while learning. Ina very short 


time you will be making a good income during your spare hours. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Has MONEY HOME 
e A 


Our illustrated booklet eS Suoqess ia Art’ ° oxpfainnovery. 
thi d she the way to financial independence in 3 TRO® 
lucrative field. It's FREE! Send for it today | 

NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc., Dept. <5. 
1008 North Dearborn Street, hicago, mM. 

















come to you by mail at regular intervals. by nd _—— 

consist of complete printed instructions, dia- pecenGitess 

grams, all the music you need, and music paper (Please Write Plainly) 

for writing out test exercises. And if anything Dipti 

comes up which is not entirely plain you can . 

write to your instructor and get a full, prompt, 

personal reply. City.. State.. 
Keep abreast 
7 b . 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chology,’” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ *“The 
Rural Teacher's Prob- 
lems,” ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ **Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,"’**The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
- Reenentery Schooi Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,”’ ‘Educational Meas- 
urements,” etc. 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


243 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Study 


ome 


Coursesin 40 
oediocte com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 














|| valiant work in the educational field. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Two Great Training Schools 


New York City—Boulder, Colorado. 

WITH many years of successful experience and tradition as a background, The 

Palmer Method Summer Schools have been a very potent factor in the up- 
building of the Palmer Method in all parts of the United States. Look around and 
you will discover that the real leaders in penmanship in practically “every commun- 
ity have at some time been in touch with one of the Palmer Method Summer Schools. 
The faculty of both schools are composed of penmen and teachers of long expe- 
rience and recognized as leaders in the penmanship profession. It is 
sequence that their graduates go out with adequate inspiration and training to do 


For a Catalog Address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 


or 


is a natural 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 


Hel 
Pass 


Your Pupils 
very Examination 


NSTILL confidence and remove nervous- 

ness at examination time through reassur- 
ing practice with Smith’s Regents Review 
Books, authentic summaries of the Regents 
examinations of New York State for the past 
20 years—including 1927. Recent papers 
given complete. 

Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out 
the pupil’s weak points, so effort may be concentrated 
where needed most. A supplement to any text. 

An excellent aid both to the brilliant and to those 


who learn with difficulty. For class drill, home work, 
or textbook review. Topically arranged. 


Used in nearly every school in New York State, 
and in thousands of public and private schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Thorough reviews in 48 subjects, both elementary 
and high school. Wonderful savers of class time. 


Order right away for each pupil. Shipment 
made same day your order is received, 


Question Books| 40c each; 12'/ discount on 6; 
Answer Books 25% discount on lots of 12 or more. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 22,72" "*$" 


— —— — CONVENIENT COUPON —— —— —_. —_ 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, | 


40 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
| (J Send complete catalog FREE. 
C] Enclosed is §................ Review Books 
Send the following Regents Review Books: and all other 
Question | Smith Helps 
Books uuSubject, in Teaching 
completely 
Anower described in 
Books 


Subject, | FREE Catalog 
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Acomplete lesson sheet which works 
out the correlation between Art and 
History for upper grade work will be 
gladly sent on mentioning this 
magazine, 


Samples of PERMA and CRAYOLA 
Crayons sent on request to art di- 





for History Booklets 


ape teachers are correlating theirart work 
with other school subjects. American History 
becomes vivid to each child if he can express it in 
drawing. Illustrations in PERMA Pressed Crayon, or 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon, make language lessons in- 
teresting. Cover designs, such as the one illustrated, 
can easily be madeto finish sucha project successfully. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Pages from the Past” 


How few of us there are who, how- 
ever much we may be attracted by fine 
or quaint old books—really old ones— 
expect to be able to own even one, en- 
The price of such volumes has 


| been rising steadily. Besides, most of 
| us do not have the time or the oppor- 


| this kind—or, for that matter, the ex- 


tunity to follow the example of book 


| collectors in searching out treasures of 


| perience to know a “find” if we saw it. 


For these reasons, it is an unusual 
pleasure to call attention to an enter- 
prise that is now being conducted 


Street, New York, in making available 


b 
| Str Foliophiles, Inc., 32 West 58th 


for schools, libraries, and individuals 
| selections of Leaves from rare old 
| books. These are taken from copies 
which are incomplete or imperfect from 
| the bibliophile’s standpoint, and there- 
| fore there is no particular reason for 
| keeping them intact. The Leaves are 
handsomely mounted, and below each 
is a scholarly note explaining the 
merits of that particular page. They 
|are drawn largely from manuscripts 
and books of the Middle Ages, which 
are notable examples of the penman’s 
| or the printer’s art and which take one 
back, instantly, to days very different 
from our own. There are occasional 
illustrations — quaint woodcuts that 
demonstrate how far we have gone in 
such matters since then. Yet how 
much paper of to-day, or printer’s ink, 
may be expected to stand the aging of 
centuries as have these pages! 

The most amazing thing about the 
| Leaves is the price, which ranges from 
$1.00 to $10.00. A great many can be 
had for $1.50 or $2.00 apiece, as is 
shown in the catalogue of The Folio- 
philes. This catalogue, by the way, is 
descriptive of each item, so_ that 
choice is made easy. 

Because they are “the real thing,” 
the Leaves have an intrinsic value far 
above that of reproductions, and they 
are proving a source of never-ending 
interest in the schools and libraries 
where they have been placed—to say 
nothing of the delight derived from 
them by teachers and others who are 
| fortunate individual possessors. Music 
teachers treasure the specimens from 
| beautiful old missals, and teachers of 
| English and history find inspiration in 
the examples of early literature and 
craftsmanship. 





| “Freshman Mortality” 





| 











_ Because the problem of college fresh- | 
| man difficulties reaches back to the ele- | 


| mentary school, a study of that prob- 
lem made by J. Edward Allen of War- 
| renton, N. C., superintendent of War- 
ren County public schools, will be of 
interest to more school men and 
women than might perhaps be assumed. 
Mr. Allen has published his discussion 
in booklet form, as an elaboration of 
an essay which appeared a year ago in 
| The North Carolina Teacher, and of an 
address delivered more recently before 
an association of superintendents. In 
supporting the contention,.that chil- 


study, Mr. Allen urges further empha- 
sis on the project curriculum. The high 
school is to blame, to some extent, says 
the author, in that chaotic conditions 
have followed increased high school at- 
tendance in recent years, and in that 
frequent poor instruction and a crowd- 
ed curriculum have handicapped stu- 
dents. Other factors that are responsi- 
ble for freshman failure, according to 
Mr. Allen, are: lack of a scientific basis 
in marking college students; too-often 
oor college instruction, unsupervised; 
ack of purpose and wasted time on the 
foe of students; failure of parents to 
ring up children properly; antiquated 
curricula in some colleges; financial 
and health difficulties of students. In 
conclusion, Mr. Allen makes sugges- 


school can effect a change. 








School Emblems 
N1763 — Sterling Silver Ring 
$1.50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as 85c each. 
PRICE LIST FREE 


*M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass. 








dren often are not taught how to} 





tions for improvement, so far as the | 
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DO YOUR 
CHILDREN 
KNOW? | 


As an intelligent teacher, you are always looking for | 
interesting ways of teaching the health habits, You 
can do this by using ““THe HEALTH PosTER ALPHAngy” 
in color, with twenty-six bright and cheery posters as|} 
ever-present reminders. Rhymes, which the children 
can recite, explaining the health habits, are 
below each poster. a four page instruction Bheet 
gives you projects for each letter of the al; habet and 
for a Parent-Teachers Meeting. Size 
in attractive folder. Price $1.00 postpaid 

























ap 
6in. x 9 in. 






“BLACK and WHITE Patrepys 
to CuT and CoLor”™ by Sosy 
Lowe have 75 PATTERNS that your children will lov 
to use as models for cutting and coloring for the 
school year. The directions contained with the set 
are simple for you to follow. A Bird House, two Byt: 
terflies, four Fairy Flowers, and a House and Garden 
will furnish many delightful lessons for your ¢hjj. 
dren’s May art work, Size 934x104. Price of the 
76 Patterns 60 cents postpaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept.N, 736 W.173rdSt., New YorkCity 

























Gold Fill. .22 2.20 
Sterl.Sil. .25 2.50 “Qi 
Roll.Gold .45 4.25 
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wo I ——_- ———_  .- 
>Z5 8) No.C 125 Each po Be Bech BD ceived | 
| Wi I Gold Filled 35 rl. Silver $1.25 8 uci is perf 
BLZZ Sterling Silver .50 |10Kt.Gold 8.7% | 
SS Rolled Gold .75 (14 Kt-Gold AUF nis is 
S25 wo.G281 Pin Guard and Chain m Batisty. 
3 Raised letters on Pin, or 
J a background Enamel (entlemen :- 
_— ic. t 
Sterl. Silver - - $1.65 Each, + $1.25 Bach ony Me 
30) ee . ~ not any tha 
Brig :: RES Ee: He 


10Kt.Gold - 


No. R287 Raised Letters and Year, or Back- 
nd Hard Enameled. h. Dozen. 


grou 
ES Sterl. Silver with 10Kt. GoldTop $2.76. 25 Be. 
Ly) 10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.60, $5.00 Ea. 
3 14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50, $6.00 Es. 
LoaNED upon your Principal's Endorse. 

ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL BADGE Co. 
214 Greenwich St., New York, N.Y, 

















Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 


10K Gold $2.50 
Ster. Silver 75e Ster. Silver $1.4S 


TEACHERS: Your 
demonstrate 


of medals, class pins, class rings, lov- 
ing cups, and trophies, We engrave 
them Tee and prepay transportation 


CHAS.S. STIFET CO. 


Class Ring 


MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK. ARK 











$ and Pins 


CUPS AND TROPHIES 
Send for CATALOGUE 
Award Pins Like This For 

Spelling, Attendance, 
rtment, 
Punctuality, Scholarship, 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 


Plain Catch 30¢, Safety Catch 40c. 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
713A Capitol Bldg., 159 N.State St., Chicago, Ill. 


MEDALS-RIN 


earn 


























315 


Solid Gold $1.50 15 00 


oor 
Silver plate 20 $173] Sterling Silver $2 25 exch Esser plate 5 th 
Ster Silver Se 3007 10Kt Gold ., $00 w [eter Silver We 48 
Rolled Gold Se 475) 14 Kt Gold 600 +4 TRotied Gold Se © 


Solid Gold $1.00 toad 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York Cty 








Largest Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown = one or twoletters ia 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 
more, $2.25 each. Sterling silver, Samples 
loaned class officers, Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 743 Portland Ave., Rochestes, N. ¥. 


EVERY 
CLASS PINS Decipten two catsoe 
shownhere with aay 


FREE for the asking. Pin shownhere W! 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver 
4) Rolled Gold Plate, 60 cts. each or $5.00 per 


Union Emblem Co., 858 V. Irust Bidg., Palmyra. Pa. 
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Souvenir No. 28 


Received my souvenirs O. K. I like them fine. 
wk is perfect. I think they are beautiful. 
Bernice U. Nevins, Russell Springs, Kan. 


ms Satisfy. 
Florence M. Purcell, Bellevue, Ohio. 
ad was very much pleased with them. 


oot any that I have ever liked any better. 
arion I. Jarwin, Webster, N. Y. 





The 
This is my fifth order so of course, “Seibert Souve- 


(entlemen:——-I received the souvenirs in plenty of time 


| have had different souvenirs for several years but 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


This favorable acceptance year after year has followed a high standard 


of attractiveness and design. 


Steel engraved in colors on cover stock of 


exceptional quality, Seibert Souvenirs have always offered unusual merit 


Description of Souvenir No. 28 
The illustration on the left imparts only meagerly the beauty of this 


as a parting gift. 


new Seibert Souvenir. 


Steel engraved in blue and red on Strathmore high 


grade cover stock, the decorative arch, crowned with “Education Is 
Wealth,” well represents the strength of study. And the narrow overflap 
on the right, on which the “School Year 1928” chain appears, adds that 


distinctive touch of newness. 


On the pages within appear: (1) a splendid poem, “The Close of 
School,” appropriately illustrated; (2) a listing of your school name, dis- 
trict number, township, county and state, your own name as teacher, 
pupils, and school board, also grades and county superintendent if you 


desire; and (3) other readings and illustrations. 


Souvenir is bound with 


silk cord—12 pages, size 3% x 6%. Photograph can be placed on the cover 


just as shown in illustration. 


Description of Souvenir No, 27 


Tilustrated on the right. 
bound with silk cord. 


Likewise it is beautifully steel engraved in red and blue, and 
Your photograph, if used, can be inserted in the oval in the center. 


Take notice that this page is cut narrow, leaving the linked “Year 1928” showing on the 


right hand fold. A novel touch. 


excepting that the poem ‘““The Close of School” is entirely different. 


The inner pages are about the same as in souvenir No, 28, 


Size 3% x 64. 





Prices of Souvenirs greatly reduced 
but the High Quality remains 








We Pay the Postage 

hout With Without With 

Quantity Photo Photo Quantity _ Photo Photo 
6 $1.40 $1.50 30 $2.60 $3.30 
1.50 1.65 32 2.70 3.45 

10 1.60 1.80 34 2.80 3.60 
12 1.70 1.95 36 2.90 3.75 
14 1.80 2.10 38 3.00 3.90 
16 1.90 2.26 40 3.10 4.05 
18 2.00 2.40 42 3.20 4.20 
20 2.10 2.55 44 3.30 4.35 
22 2.20 2.70 46 3.40 4.50 
24 2.30 2.85 48 3.50 4.65 
26 2.40 3.00 50 3.60 4.80 
28 2.50 3.156 | 52 3.70 4.95 
Additional ones without photo, 4e each. 


With photo 7c each. 
A transparent envelope is furnished for 
all of our Souvenirs FREE. 


Pupils appreciate Siebert Souvenirs. A 
school token which they treasure and keep. 


Extra Photos can be had at 50c per dozen, 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., 


4 Send us 5 cents ex- 
Assured Delivery fSPand we will re. 
place absolutely free any order lost in the 
mail. 

MH All orders are mailed 
Prompt Mailing prepaid within a day 
or so after their receipt, excepting those 


ealling for photographs, which require a 
little additional time. 


: Must accompany all orders. 
Remittance Send post office order or 


your personal check. 
Your  photo- 


Photograph Souvenir *.2%." ,.?c2; 
of schoolhouse can be inserted in souvenir 
if desired. Send proper photograph (clear 
and distinct, not too small), which will later 
be returned uninjured. Remember that 
good prints cannot be made from a poor 
picture. 


We Please You or Refund Your Money 


Send a 2c stamp for Samples. It is not 
necessary however to have samples as thou- 
sands of teachers send us orders without 
seeing samples and we positively please 
them or refund their money. 


Box A, 
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- CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS--PRICES REDUCED 


for 27 years all over the United States Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of pupils at the close of school. 


Souvenir No. 27 


Gentlemen :—1I have ordered my souvenirs thru you for 
upwards of fifteen years and have always been weli 
> 


pleased. lease fill this order after the same manner 
you have done heretofore. 
F. C. Foresman, Allenwood, I’a. 

WHEN YOU ORDER: Send Name of School, Dis- 
trict Number, County, Township, Names of Teacher, 
Scholars, and School Board, and County Superin- 
tendent. 

DOVER, OHIO 





A Recreation Manual 


A very comprehensive and helpfu! 
woklet is the Recreation Manual writ- 
t by Florence Slown Hyde and pub- 
lished by the Janesville (Wis.) Daily 
Gazette. Mrs. Hyde is community 
tlitor of the Gazette and secretary of 
the Good Times Club of America, Inc., 
sponsored by that newspaper. William 
A, McKeever of Lawrence, Kans., is 
cairman of the National Advisor 
Council of the Club. Of the wask 
vhich has been carried on in organiz- 
ing recreation in more or less isolated 
cmmunities, the author says in her 
Foreword : 

‘Two hundred and eighty school 
nches were enrolled up to December 
|, 1926, with a total membership of 
warly 6,000 children. These branches 
inlude all of the one and two-room 
shools of Rock County, and 127 schools 
in Jefferson, Walworth, Dane and 
Green counties. The purpose of the 
ood Times Club is to give boys and 
tirls in the rural schools advantages in 
he way of organized play and recrea- 
ton not otherwise available and to aid 
the rural school in functioning as a 
“mmunity social center. 

“This purpose has been carried out 
through a weekly Good Times Club sec- 
ton and numerous feature articles in 
the Gazette; information and materials 
“rvice by mail; and extensive field 
activities. 

“In order to serve the Good Times 
Club branches and the increasing num- 
t of community groups in both coun- 
ty and city that have looked to the 
Gazette Community Department for 
and materials for every phase of 
Tecreational and community work, an 
extensive library of helpful publica- 
tions has been assembled. While the 
Mtimary aim has been to find materials 
that could be used by rural groups 
Whose facilities and resources are 
more or less limited, the Gazette Com- 
munity Department has found an in- 
‘reasing demand for simple plans and 
inexpensive helps on the part of town 
end city groups and individuals.” 








Airplane-Model Building 


More than one hundred thousand 
boys and girls of the schools of the 
United States have joined the Airplane 
Model League of America, organization 
of amateur builders of model planes, 
according to The American Boy maga- 
zine, under whose auspices national 
contests are to be conducted in Detroit 
June 29-30. 

Thousands of teachers have taken ad- 
vantage of the special services offered 
them by the League and are helping 
students with model airplane problems. 

The League will send, free, to any 
teacher who requests them, single 
copies of the articles describing record- 
holding model planes, published in 
The American Boy, and will put the 
teacher on its mailing list for future 
articles. The League will also send, to 
any boy or girl, a free membership 
card and button. Membership involves 
no expense (the League collects no dues 
and levies no assessments), entitles the 
holder to buy airplane model parts at 
cost, to use the League’s Question and 
Answer service without charge, and to 
participate in local and national con- 
tests, the latter with prizes including 
trips to Europe and to the Pulitzer 
races in Los Angeles. 

Teachers who want the articles, or 
information about the formation of 
branches of the A. M. L. A. and plane 
building, should address Merrill Ham- 
burg, Secretary, Airplane Model 
League of America, American Build- 
ing, Lafayette Boulevard at Second 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Boys and 
girls should write Mr. Hamburg for 
their free cards and buttons, enclosing 
a two-cent stamp for return postage. 





The University of Colorado at Boul- 
der publishes an attractive booklet, il- 
lustrated with many photographs, en- 
titled “Summer Recreation at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 1928.” During the 
summer school term, students take a 
number of trips to the scenic beauty 
spots within easy reach of the univer- 
sity. 
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The “STAR” is a new, medium priced “APSCO” 


model, heavily nickeled and highly polished. 


It has 


the new adjustable, seif-centering Guide which holds 
pencils or crayons, up to '54» of an inch, in perfect 
alignment. Stops sharpening when point is made. 


OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 
Dandy—Dexter—Educator—Marvel—Junior 
Wizard—Giant and the world famous Chicago 


Ask your School Supply Dealer or Stationer 
Catalog sent on request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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© | Souvenir Prices 
School Souvenirs |*22-"" 
We want you to see a sample of this Souvenir. | YO ed 85 2-10 


2 
4 


14.. 
16.. 
18.. 
20... 


A postcard will bring it. 


Our new souvenir No. 7 (3% x 6%) has Ripple Finish, 
Nile Green cover, Steel Die Embossed in green and red, 
with 8 insert pages of new material, hand lettered and 
illustrated. A beautiful production. 


ENVELOPES 


The small illustration shows the envelope we had especially 
made for these souvenirs, matching the souvenir covers 
and printed as illustrated. Our prices include these spe- 
cial high grade envelopes. 


PHOTO STYLE 


On page opposite pupils’ names we have a novel design 
suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. If 
photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add 2c 
for each souvenir for the additional photo. We can copy 
any size photo to size required. If your photo is in folder, 
remove if practical. Your photo will be returned. Our 
two-phote souvenirs continue to grow in favor. 


YOU SEND TO US 

Name of your school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the grades 
and school board. 

If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be 
printed, add 2c for each name in excess. 
Remittance must accompany your order. 
postage. 












Additional copies (above 40) 
without photo, 8 cents each. 


| With photo, 10 cents each. 





We pay the 
A free sample will be mailed upon request. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, Mansfield, 0. 





















One Hundred and One i 
Best § Songs 


song boo 


cause of good 
have been 


7c in 
cago. 
paid. 
each, 


Send for 


FREE 
Sample Copy 


Piease send me, without obligation on 
my part, a Free Sample copy of the 


“101 Best Songs.” 





101 Best Songs 


America’s most popular 


Intended to advance the 
music, it is 
the lowest priced song 


schools in greater quanti- 
ties than any other song 
book published. 


' Health and School Supplies 


The business of school supply and 
equipment has become not only a com- 
mercial enterprise but a field of con- 
stant research, of laboratory experi- 
ment, of ceaseless effort to improve. 
The National School Supply Associa- 
tion, an organization of those engaged 
in the production of school equipment 
of every sort, has been a foremost fac- 
tor in promoting the spirit of scientific 
inquiry and constructive endeavor. Its 


threefold in scope—to its members, to 


school administrators and_ teachers, 
and to the school public and school 
children. 


There was a time when in any pro- 
gram of educational objectives you 
would have looked in vain for the word 
“health”; to-day, by agreement of the 
leading educators of the country, 
health leads the list of things on which 
educational effort should be based. The 
fundamental work of the schools must 
be to conserve and enhance the physi- 
cal fitness of the child as the basis of 
all other development. 

The new and wholly sound emphasis 





boo od upon this aim enters in very large 
kon the market today. measure — — poems of ved 
: enns : concerns which engage in the making 

Over eight million copies ae 


supplies and equipment. 
There is scarcely a point at which it 
does not touch their work. Ventila- 
tion, heating, lighting, water, heights 


sold, Used in 


of desks, design of seats—these are 

omens the things ying % ee 

* viously an important factor, To all o 

ry lots, . o. b. Chi them a great deal of attention has been 
1,00 a dozen, pre- given, and the most expert men in the 
Less than 12, 10c several fields of inquiry and knowledge 
prepaid. are employed to keep the production of 


equipment abreast of the need and of 
the latest discoveries of science.—T. W. 
Vinson, in “Nation’s Business.” 


The 
CABLE | 
COMPANY 


Division 
1216 Cable Building 
Chicago 





The folk high schools of Denmark 
and other schools in Europe showing 
| the advances made by the progressive 
education movement will be visited by 
a party of American teachers and edu- 
cational leaders who will make a tour 
of Europe next July and August under 
the leadership of Chester Graham of 
the University of Illinois. Peter 
Manniche, president of the Interna- 
tional College at Elsinore, will have 
personal supervision of the program 
of the party during its stay in Den- 
mark and Sweden. There will be other 
contacts with educational leaders and 
movements in Berlin, Prague, Vienna, 
Geneva, and London. The program, 
arranged with the assistance of World 
Acquaintance Travel, will include many 


meee 








The Cable Midget Upright | sightseeing trips. 
is the acknowledged = rs qerrepeameneel 
among small Pianos. Priced “If you would know a man’s char- 
especially low to schools | acter, find out how he spends his 
Band teachers. 


leisure hours,” 
7 
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usefulness in the educational field is | 
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Books of . , 


Poster Patter; 
and Other Handwork 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Pricesia 
Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 
Instructor Poster Patterns 
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Each of these books ¢ H 
tains patterns for mal: P 
30 posters of varying i \ 
up to 54 inches long, ’ 
of the patterns jn e used 
k are of Mother Guill eal qu 
characters; others qeaimt tions, Wit 
with children, their peg wd aDs¥ 
and their play, No df questie 
— = in the tual week! 
» eav: educa 
ers. 7 ” : 
Price, each Boo! : . 
eatoais.. Either Boat Gov 
ormal Instructor-Prj HH 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. Eithe i Os 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 7 4 ° 
| SPEC 
Story-Book Poster Patterns §} s.™! 
98¢ each 





Contains patterns 
form 20 posters, size % 
14 inches, each illustrat; 
a well-known story, § ; ‘ 
of the subjects are: 6 a 
derella, Rumpelstiltzk 
The Frog Prince, The Uj 
Duckling, Puss-In.B 
etc. Heavy paper 
Price 80 cents, ’ 
With Normal Instrue 
Primary Plans, 1 y 
$2.65. With The 
finder, 1 year, $1.65, 





STORY-BOK 
POSTER 
PATTERNS 


ty ets CLEAVELANO 





LC Aactied 
Osis Maron 
eee matt 


Pir : 


Health Poster Patterns [—— 


The patterns in this boo 
form 10 posters, size 36 
16 inches, each illustratiy 
a health rule, Some of th 
subjects are: Sleep Wit 
Windows Open, Clean 
Teeth Every Day, Bai 
More Than Once a Wee 
Drink Milk Every Day 
Heavy paper covers, : 
80 cents, postpaid. Wit 
Normal Instructor-Pri 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr.,$ 


Mother Goose Health Poste 


Contains patterns 
making 10 posters, &@ 
86 x 15 inches, in whidl 
Mother Goose ch 
illustrate health rules 
pressed in Mother Ge 
rhymes. Some of the si 











HEALTH 
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jects are: Little Boy Bh Ma 
who drinks milk ead MO 
lay), Nimble Jack (wh (Gl 
plays out of doors eac 
day), etc. Heavy poo 
covers. Price 80 i 











ostpaid. With Norn 
nstructor-Primary Pla 
1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1 


Instructor Jointed Toys "{xpi cals 


Each of these two book 
contains 30 patterns wi 
directions for makin 
jointed toys. 

Book I contains twenty 
two patterns for Join 
Animals, Birds, etc., 
eight for Little Cit 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains ninq 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yeah 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.54 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pa 
terns for window decors 
tions with = — 
for making. ay a 
used in making decor® 
tions for other purpose 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus 
— and Cherries, et. 

eavy paper covers. 
80 cents, postpaid. W 
Normal Instructor-P 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
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The Pathfinder, 1 yr. $1 the v. 
it NC 
} . *,¢ . 
‘Little Citizens and Their Flags | s«: 
Contains eighteen full page outline drawi antee 
of boys and girls of various countries. $15 or 
little citizens are dressed in their native o*§ | descr 
tumes and directions for copying and colo coupo 
them are given. In addition, the flag of — GL 
country represented is reproduced in its ol 
colors with an outline flag to be copied 
colored. Splendid material for introdue — 
geography. 9 x 12 inches. Price 60 cents, PE |@ayy 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary $1.5 Bend 
1 year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 yt Waves 
F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Vy [rane 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. Town 
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° 4 . d I ( Parent and School 
yi y ite S _ In the March number of Child Study, 
e : ie ¥ issued by the Child Study Association 
J Su re y/ » : of America, an article on “Parent and O t 
Ma . , ‘ p School: A Partnership,” edited by 
Vy OA Josette Frank, says: 
ie 5 _ “It is true that there are to be found 
CTOR. iS, (~ ye i, in the public schools many progressive 
| f | ? SI. principals and teachers who bring to 
a their task a keen understanding and 
sympathy with the newer educational 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH Grave | theories, and who are striving to in- 
for \\ PUPILS do not fear examinations when | corporate these in their own practice. 
> i ) WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS | But the parent has often no choice in 
othe sh ge - FU  - ee - Ba Fy | to > 
r Go getual questions, selecte rom past examina- er since e€ pubdilic scnoo oO 
hes dead Seve, cmmiake anerers, Joes, werueng | which each child goes is largely deter- in your school next year 
Ne Ay etree caked aod the nate ot anaversze: | mined by the geographical district, in 
tte ee etexly tests and heme assignment Endorsed — he — . is equally true that 
c0 ly educators and used in schools of all states. ere are sti a large number of un- : © Ly = 
tc age wanes Simes “Got | progressive and unconvinced parents, a your classes in history, gcogra hy, and Eng 
Book wil] Steerer’ 382 isepyy’ : 382 |to whom the present-day teaching lish next year with the inexpensive Pioneer Lesson 
The Pall Apkesr’ pnd ineigh -Resaing” -" age = , aa a a. Help-Books. You will find that they stimulate indi- 
@PECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID serious obstacles to any change, and vidual, original work and increase your pupils’ 
terns B! is 7g copies, 25¢, guch.. 12 qr more 88° |the more progressive teachers find in interest in their studies 
1 %e exch. 100 or more, 25c each. them a very real problem in adult edu- ° 
4 mera tens oct willow yoeranmerethatwe |CAtION. | But it is the thoughtful par- 
a) willlet you have them on trial. Indjcate the books you | €N) ale o the possibilities of the . ° ° 
, pete vou mop fotura the best present-day elentinedl wathede, Easier to teach and easier to learn with 
i Woette Ser cur fees ing | Who are confronted with the most 
A ee saiiat frie yor soice'aa serious difficulties in their relations STANDARD HISTORICAL STUDIES 
wi e schools to which they must 
j send bong Fagen They know, for Sascha the anebenk stil - S. E. ome os Th n help h 
example, that nailed-down desks imply rovide the student wi ese new wor oks. ey will help him 
yWARP PUBLISHING CO. restricted activity for young, active to see the relation between history and geography, science, art, music, 
MINDEN ,NEBR. children. They know, too, that the ma- literature and all phases of life. 
: terials with which the child works From the six books available, select those that cover next semester’s 
should be suited to his individual needs study. Supply your class with them. Use them as auxiliaries to the 
n this bool Qe Cycle” Geography and capacities—that the subjects of text you are already studying. 
Llustestindll | Gurse by Ridgley and others, for the elemen- — ~ be related to > “— Ss in- Each book contains lessons organized as follows: A summary of text 
ome of im |uyschool. Five books to cover the course. erests and experiences. Yet they are material; a lesson outline; an assignment; a list of references; illus- 
leep Witt | Nature Study-Health Education met ber at ag “ that a = trative materials, and a full page map in color. 
ean 7 i . . 
ay, ao Oth, end Cth grades, by Alice pen sa a ee - By. .- 4 ‘the The price of each book is only 25 cents net. 
Meal Music Series for the first six grades, | | ground’ for that grade, for all children U. S. History (Elementary) Modern European History 
WE W Westhoff. ch descriptions and prices | | 2like. Nevertheless, the intelligent U. S. History (Advanced) English History 
iesheveend cucether pubfientione. parent, recognizing the demoralizing Early European History Texas History 
MeKNICHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Ill. — of a a a en- 
eavors to meet the school on some 
common ground, and to work with PIONEER GEOGRAP HY HELP-BOOKS 
p ceSewaee Oe porte Aetna teacher and principal for the best By Guy V. Rich 
y bung, without marring walls. by using Mi) nossible understanding of the individ- y Guy Vv. Aichey 
Moore Push-less Hangers ual child.” A series of entirely new, loose-leaf notebooks that supplement any text or 
ag) o> -* >in —_ —— ~ oe Through a - these ee helps, the geography of 
amples Free. the world wi ave new appeal to the interest and imagination of the stu- 
10c pkts. Everywhere “The study of geography offers a dent. Provide your danas With the Continental units that cover next sem- 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. larger and wider opportunity for a ester’s work. The loose-leaf binder allows you to arrange the lessons to suit 
Boy B Makers of the world-famous vital and comprehensive study of hu- yourself, ‘The study outlines, the explanations, questions and suggestions, 
ilk MOORE PUSH PINS man life in its environmental relations the problems and the colored maps will make the pupil’s study easier and 
= © (Glass Heads-Steet Points) than any school subject established or more productive. 
7 oa roposed.” aon, is the we —- Dr. soot fmasien sr ba single copies, 50 cents; 10 or more, Si%e cach. 
c & DIET en Suzzalo. It is quoted in eog- out merica Unit... single copies, 32 cents; 10 or more, 24c each. 
Nore FREE HEALTH CHART seater Ia the Junior High School,” aan. Africa-Australia Unit... single copies, 44 cents; 10 or more, 33c each. 
Valuable to every person who has trouble with port of the Committee on High School Europe Unit.........__._._____.__single copies, 48 cents; 10 or more, 36c each. 
det (food disagreeing) Indigestion, Sallow or inted b he Nati 1 _ =a ...single copies, 36 cents; 10 or more, 27c each. 
Ydlow Skin, Gas, olic Spells, Gall-Troubles Geography appointe y the Nationa Texas Unit_..... single copies, 36 cents; 10 or more, 27c each. 
AND lif GALLSTONES) Constipation or Auto-Intoxica- | Council of Geography Teachers. Re- A ring-book binder accompanies each unit 
ta, Sent free upon request. Address Unger | prints of the report (from The Journal s P , 
Co., Dept. 33, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, lll. | 57 Geography) are available to those 
interested (price, ten cents). and. may LEARNING ENGLISH HELP-BOOKS 
be obtained by addressing Dr. D. C. - 
at ggg University, Worcester, By Mary Leland Watkins and Anna Evans 
Mass. r. Ridgley is treasurer of the Two complete project books in elementary English, that show the pupil how 
National Council of Geography Teach- to apply the principles set forth in the English text that you are using. 
ers. The report treats of the present Here is a collection of exercises and assignments that provide interesting op- 
situation and the prospects in geog- portunities to use words correctly, to form sentences and paragraphs, to 
raphy teaching, under the following punctuate and capitalize, and to write letters. 
heads: The New Curriculum; The BOOK I for Fourth Grade—single copies, 36c—10 or more, 27 cents each. 
“Claims” of Geography as a Junior BOOK II for 5th, 6th or 7th Grades—single copies, 44c—10 or more, 33c each. 
High School emg Objectives = a p € the Wlsteriea! Steal 40 . 
j i : é or Specimen Pages o e Historica udies and Geography 
Soler Heh School Carini: A WRITE Help-Books or ask for EXAMINATION COPIES of any 
Suggested List of Topics. The report PIONEER books on the terms indicated below. 
wil ge —oes penne who - cc ss a ee CN Cm es cree es es ee es es 
charged with the responsibility o NI. 5-28 
making as effective - moon the PIONEER PUBLISHING CO., 1112 W. Daggett Ave., Fort Worth, Texas 
presentation of geography in seventh, PI 4 te Specimen pages of books checked or | 
eighth and ninth grades. ease send’ me 1 Books themselves on terms checked below. 
‘ ni SE | PIONEER GEOGRAPHY HELP BOOKS STANDARD HISTORICAL sTUDIES | 
“Don’t make excuses; make good.” (J North America Unit...... eee @ BOC DU. 8. History (FL) neeccceccreeeccenee@ 25 
: | (} South America Unit...... — = C] ' = sent EB eseen CEA LANES - ae | 
- lia Unit .. wa c Suropear ____, a eeveeee@ 260 
Asi i saa -.@ 36¢ Snglish WEE eoccmines sane @ 25 
For $5 down you can install this popular | . Texas Unit lacianendinecebiobioninistescsccronnent @ 36c [] Texas History..........00-0ce-cseeee @ 25e | 
Junior Wave on your school grounds, and pay 25% less if 10 or more are ordered. Each book, 25 cents net 
the balance AS YOU USE IT. Why not have | LEARNING ENGLISH HELP-BOOKS | 
it NOW? Tremendously popular with all 44 
ren, Extra strong and durable. Heavily Book I ae ------@ 36c CS BES Ti idetcintteseccsntivicinntescneveienitaiins G@ c 
falvanized. Carries the famous Giant guar- pee | 25% less if 10 or more are ordered. | 
pected bow pesees powte tere zou 1 am indicating below the terms 1! prefer 
re on this one item, ri or fu m -] Remittance enclosed. (0 Send C. 0. D. DD We will remit within 30 days. 
po aaaticaaie — a... Dramatics for ph The Chil- | > ound ter examination with a view of adopting; to be retained free of charge if adopted, or | 
GIANT MANUFACTURING co. dren’s Theatre, The Platoon School Auditorium returned or paid for if not adopted. Adoptions for coming year will be made about... 
Dept. A., Council Bluffs, la. ™ Hour, Speech Correction, Voice and Diction, | | 
x nid ” Play Directing and Producing, Dramatic coeccevce . sorseoenenees c0ecsccccccossooese ° 
eee ees MAIL THIS COUPON cee ee ee ee Literature, Oral Interpretation. Public (Be sure to give this information) 
GANT MFG. CO., Dept. A., Council Bluffs, Ia. Debate. ee ree Meee eee a NEED IIRAD . POSITION HELD..... | 
anes information about reduced price on your Jr. Sis fly teh aig nia ica 
—_Sigagaanabaaamit | STREET or R. F. D...... | 
Town... State CITY. oui STATE = 
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320 large pages (73/,x 10%% inches) filled with the things that make school work fascinating to childre 


A New [E:'] Aid for Primary Teacher; 






































Two other series, one of Health Stories an 
one of Safety-First Stories, furnish materi, 
which will help the teacher to emphasize they 
vital subjects in a pleasing manner. In ad(j. 
tion to these many other stories are given, 

To meet the endless need fy 
Seat Work educative seat work, mud 
space has been given to construction wor 
for keeping active little hands profitably en. 


mentary helps and devices for mak- 

ing school work appealing to children. 

Primary Plans and Projects is de- 

signed to meet this need with material pre- 
pared by skilled primary specialists. 

The book is arranged in ten sections, each 

devoted to a month of the school year and con- 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 
P other class of teachers, need supple- 








tuining a complete collection of primary mate- ployed in the between-recitations periods, 

rial for the month classified as follows: e ° Under this heading js 
Plans Number Lessons Primary Fridays an exceptionally fine 
Projects for Little People collection of material for Friday afternoon 
Nature Study Seatwork and and other occasions when appropriate pri- 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings mary entertainment material may be needed 
Reading Songs and Music There are poems, verses, acrostics, exercises 
Stories Primary Fridays little plays, and other similar material. 





The material itself is practical, purposeful, 
and complete. 


° The hundreds of artistic jl. 
Illustrations lustrations are doubly useful, 


In addition to the specific purposes which they 
serve in connection with the content matter 
of the book they will also serve as motifs for 
designs, decorations, posters, etc. 


Practical, because based upon sound peda- 
gogical principles; prepared by competent ; 6888S 
teachers; and proven by actual test in the pp a 
school room, es z 

Purposeful, because the educational aim of ° ° LUI 
every plan, project, story, or activity is clear, Arranged and Edited by ELIZABETH P. BEMIS Every Teaching Need Provided For} 
definite and worth while. ; Primary Editor of Normal Instructor and Yet Exceptionally Low Priced anu 

Complete, because everything essential to the Primary Plans for 25 years ALWAYS 
successful application of the material in the Our unexcelled facilities for producing a book} Comedy 
school room is carefully provided for. of this character enable you to buy Primary Plans} Farces 

















. Directions for carrying out a wide va- and Projects at the exceptionally low price off Smet 
Some of the Notable Features Projects plot, of projects forman important part $3.60. Think for a moment of the amazing quan- aot 
. . of the book. Under this head a goodly supply of tity of material 320 large pages (7% x 10% in-§ Opening 
Briefly Mentioned free-activity ,enseae, so popuer ry mega ches) represent for use in the 200 odd days of . —s 
+ adie » title ' primary work, is also given. of these are so. average school year. And when you consider that 
Plans a ar wep by the title, guantent en presented that they may be easily developed with this ede - the work of sotahiy successful 
Ses ote oe aed = ion Weater o's eae little children, even by inexperienced teachers. specialists—material of proven worth—you wil 
Pane ak a pec sagen ew ent we S & y Included under this headi agree that $3.60 is indeed a very low price. 
specialist of wide experience in developing plans N S d ncluded under this heading are 
age ature Study pi-d Studies. F 
primary work. A general theme upon which ird Studies. For these studies 
to base the work for the month is given in each of some of our best-known North American birds, Order Now—Pay Later 
lan. The subjects covered by these plans are: accurate color plates have been prepared from : 
Morning Talks, Nature Study, Literature, Music, beautiful water color drawings by Bess Bruce You need not send cash with your order unless 
Games, Drawing and Construction, Reading, Cleaveland. These plates, with the coloring out- you prefer, for we gladly extend credit for thirty 
Phonics, Writing, Number. lines given, will furnish interesting and profitable days. Simply fill out the coupon below and mail 
A WOe, ' seat work. With the outline of each bird is also it to us today. The book will be sent to yo 
[Partial List of Contributors} given a carefully prepared lesson about the bird. promptly regardless of whether or not remittance 
The lessons may be used as supplementary black- accompanies your order. 
RUTH ANGELO. University of California Demon- board silent-reading lessons, as material for general 


stration School. Nature Study, or for oral or written language 


. 
CARCLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. Author of books lessons. Primary Plans and s 60! 
7 
—_—_— 




















SUSIE M. BEST. Story-Teller in Public Schools, . Each month has a full-page pic- iec po i 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Author. icture u y ture by a famous painter ro} 8, Ss pal 9 
— GRAMES CLARK. Writer of Children’s ease wes ae full of = | quality and invite COMBINATION PRICE 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. Formerly Directo ittle children to compose oral or written stories ‘ . Both 
of Art, Washington Court House, Ohio; Magasine about them. With each picture Maude M. Grant Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 ry 
and Book Illustrator. has prepared some suggestive Language and Read- Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.90 $4.0 
MAUDE, MG, GRANT, incl Conia Schoo ] ing Pleture Lessons which | 
— B. Fa. —— in Art Education; — ae ok 
uthor 7 n tri i Reader” i i — i ‘| 
“When Mother ‘Lets Us "Make Gifts.” re the pictures. —[Use This Order Blank Pay Later If More Convenient] 
ae a ge General Supervisor of Schools, St . Eve ry teacher 92 
‘leveland, Ohio. ories : : | 
MAE FOSTER JAY. Primary Specialist; Contrib- ., needs interesting | awe 
utor to Educational and other esestnes. wae and instructive stories to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., D. ille, N. Y¥ 
EDNA 8, KNAPP. Contributor to Educational and tell or read to her pupils, _ j <a asi sateen 
4 es. i 
"Universtiy, Assistant Bdteer Bekeal kets Menwine diy 2 » & | Pisce, crots 2 [—) Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, 
Jniversity; Assistant Editor School Arts Magazine. - squares i ‘ 
REBECCA DEMING MOORE. Author of “When been devoted to worth- ietingdicate NY address given below. Price $3.60. 
Ed Wore Girls” ; Contributor to Educational and while stories. The series i, Ae Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH. Author of “Sixt of Play-Project Stories by — my address given below and enter (or extend) my —, 
Musical Games and Recreations,” “Four Little Cot- Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, | tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one yeat © 
ton-Tails,” “Games and Plays for Children,” ete. popular and _ well-known your special combination price of $4.90. 
LOUISE D. TESSIN, Art Department, Sacramento . * ’ i 
Junior College, California. writer of Children’s stor- Place cross (X) in one of the squares [I am enclosing payment herewith. 
ies, is replete with inter- So te papenent. ' (_] I agree to pay 30 days from above date. 
esting, constructive ideas. | 
F SN sscincotictisicthctiiceosldaaencdeiassicbaniandeiccaityitionualigeaiiteitintiaacinianaaae es yl 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. | 
Publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ‘Rc: esa ae ye ere : 
| SS a Nes 
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the Buescher 
Saxophone 


Buescher affords you such remarkably 
Oot ind easy results. Patented Snap-on Pads, the 
greatest improvement for beauty of tone — easy to 
replace — no. more cementing. ‘Found only on the 
Buescher. Patented Automatic Octave Key — 
always positive. Perfect scale accuracy. Easiest to 

use of exclusive improvements. You can 

quickly master the Buescher—then teach it. 
ease your Income. Young people ever ‘where 
want to play. Any instrument on 6 days’ trial—easy 
payments to suit. Write for complete information 
and Saxophone Book. (457) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2501 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 





Free Book / — How 





1 Bands) 





ORGANIZE your 
own groups for 
rhythmic recogni- 
tion in schools or 
private classes. Dis- 
plays, instruments, 
teaching methods 
and scored arrange- 
ments to use with 
pianoor phonograph, 


Free booklet: Write Dept. E. 
& LUDWIG (Mfrs.) 


LUDWI 
1611 No. Lincoln St. Chicago, IIL 





ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S — 52 Years of Hits 
Comedy - Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical P LAYS Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Entertainments, 
| el puatome Circus -“ eo 

-faceSkits, nappy Posters, 
Opening Ghorcace MINSTRELS WindowCards. 
Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs, 
New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 
1.8. DENISON & C0.. 623 So. Wabash, Dept.58 Chicago 


' 








Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lows 














VICTOR Portable 
TEREOPTICON 


. fr, . . “ 
a id SPECIAL EASY TERMS 











Kodak Prints. 3c Each 


all sizes under 4x6, Finest glossy finish, One 
¥ service, ROLLS DEVELOPED 10 Cents. 

Application Pictures, 12, $1,00; 25, $1.25. 

H. W. SAUNDERS, P.O. Box 308, Boulder, Colo. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom,. A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale. 
Baer to-day or write for free booklet. 

Plicate Punch Schoo! Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


25 Application Photos $1.00 


nd $1.00 for 25 teachers’ application photos, size 2}2x32. 
ie from any good photograph, which will be returned 
Fine work, prompt deliver 


unharmed, . 
OLIVE BROTHERS, = + WILLMAR, MINN. 
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Should Women Teachers 


Marry ? 
By Helen Taft Manning 


A short time ago an item appeared 
in the newspapers describing the ef- 
forts of the administration in one of 
our largest cities to collect evidence 
which might be used to weed out all 
married women among the _ public 
school teachers. Whether or not this 
report was true, there can be no ques- 
tion but that in many cities the career 
of the teacher who has been rash 
enough to marry is very hard. The 
reasons advanced for the _ prejudice 
against married women on the part of 
boards of education are: first that 
their employment is detrimental to the 
schools, and secondly that it is an in- 
justice to their own families. 

Thus it is said that when a woman 
marries her heart will no longer be in 
her work. Just why she should not 
have given it up voluntarily, if that is 
the case, does not appear. The truth 
of the matter is that the woman who 
wants to teach after she marries is 
probably one who feels an unusual 
aptitude for the profession, and it is 
— likely that the change in her cir- 
cumstances is going to upset her equi- 
librium for any length of time. 

And surely we may waive the old 
argument that the advancement of 
married women is an injustice to the 
unmarried teacher who stands more in 
need of the economic benefits of pro- 
motion and may suffer from any over- 
crowding in the profession. Anyone 
who has been in touch with the schools 
and colleges knows that the number of 
gifted teachers, married or single, is 
so small that the number of ineffective 
teachers is large enough to make it de- 
sirable that more of them should be dis- 
couraged from going on in the pro- 
fession. While it is true that the 
teacher who becomes a mother may 
have to suspend her teaching for a 
time, the very fact that plenty of un- 
married girls are ready to take over 
her work should enable the schools to 
fill her place and to fill it permanently 
if the substitute proves to be a better 
teacher. We are talking about good 
teachers, not claiming that a _ bad 





because she is married. 

An overwhelming proportion of 
school teachers in this country are 
women. They have for the most part 
received the same rather restricted ed- 
ucation and started their professional 
careers with little experience outside 
the schoolroom. The very fact that 
their profession is under close observa- 
tion by the rest of the community 
tends to make their social experience 
more limited than that of other girls. 
Is it not absurd that as soon as these 
young women develop the normal 
feminine emotional life they are ex- 
pected to abandon their duties? Mar- 
riage can scarcely fail to bring for 
most of them new contacts and new 
ideas which will make them doubly 
useful as teachers, and motherhood 
will certainly give them fresh insight 
into the psychology of other people’s 
children. 

The difficulties of the married teacher 
which arise inevitably from her divided 
interests may prevent for years to 
come any considerable number from 
attempting to persevere in their pro- 
fessional duties. But I believe it is the 
duty of the boards of education to seek 
ways of making their path easier in- 
stead of making it impossible.—Mc- 
Call’s Magazine. 





The men whom I have seen succeed 
have always been cheerful and hope- 
ful, who went about their business with 
a smile on their faces and took the 
changes and chances of this mortal life 
like men.—Charles Kingsley. 





BASKETRY MATERIALS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 





Entertainments, ee ae 


oo Peete, Wigs, Beards, Mustaches, and Stage 
e-Up of all Kinds, Catalogue free, 
AMES PUBLISHING CO., Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio 





Colored Reed, 15crolls. Best Quality in all Popular 





, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount on 


and Price List. MARJO 
4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 


teacher should hold her position merely | 








Something New 
for the Schoolroom! 


Gay Curtains 
of Crepe Paper 


ERE is a delightful new inex- 
pensive way to make the 
schoolroom bright the whole year 
round, Using designs from Denni- 
son’s Decorated Crepe, you can 
make curtains for the schoolroom 
windows that will be in keeping 
with each month of each season. 
Flowers or birds for Spring, golden 
pumpkins and flying witches for 
October, wreaths and tiny trees 
and a Santa Claus for Christmas, 
stars and stripes and eagles for 
the patriotic holidays—these are 
just a few suggestions for designs 
the children will love. 
Crepe paper curtains can be made 
at such little cost that you can 
change them frequently. 


Directions for making—FREE 


So many teachers have written 
asking for instructions that we 
have prepared a special folder tell- 
ing just how to make curtains for 
the schoolroom and suggesting 
many attractive designs. 

Send for this folder at once and 
we will include with it a folder il- 
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lustrating in color 90 designs of 
Dennison’s Decorated Crepe and a 
new book of Posters and Projects. 
Just mail the coupon. 

Why not let us send you at the 
same time some of the famous 
books of Dennison Crafts so popu- 
lar for school use and a copy of the 
latest issue of the Party Magazine? 
Check those you want in the list be- 
low and enclose the proper amount, 


-® 


Dennison’s, Dept. 24-S, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the free instructions for making 
Crepe Paper Curtains, the folder illustrating 90 
designs of Decorated Crepe and the book of 
Posters and Projects, 


% =. 


Name..... 

Address - 

City... . el ostitinenniaanesans 

Te order the booklets below check these 

you want and enclose 10e for each. 

...Crepe Paper Flowers ....Crepe Paper Costumes 
Lemp Shade Packet ----Carving With Soap 


Weaving with Rope ....Sealing Wex Craft 
..The Party Magazine (20 cents) 





YOU TOO CAN EARN 


Mrs. Alice Willey ..........$30.71 


$17.66 PER DAY 


Mr. Marcus Buoye............ 27.71 

Miss Anna Young .......... 6.26 

Mrs. E. V. P. Marshall.. 22.60 Miss Lea Fells .............. 17.50 Mrs. Irma Arlington ...... 14.08 
Miss Azile Sheer ............ 20.10 Mrs. M. T. Jordon ........ 16.34 Mrs. F. W. Huxtable .... 13.50 
Mrs. A. B. Wompole .... 20.00 Mr. N. C. Bernheisel .... 16.30 Miss Maude Millard ...... 13.60 
Miss Etta Engle ............ 19.73 Miss Susie Johnson ........ 16.23 Miss Maren Cooley ........ 12.94 
Miss Helen Gale ............ 9.00 Mrs. Katherine Burley .... 15.10 Miss Marjorie Merreli .... 12.78 
Miss Madeline McCaffrey.. 18.31 Mrs. Marion Bishop 14.40 Miss Emma Newton ...... 12.77 
Mrs. Florence Jeffries .... 17.75 Miss Mickie Ucovich ...... 14.35 Miss Winifred Poynton .. 12.68 


Above are the exact earnings of a few of our representatives averaging $17.66 


per day. 


Names and full details will be furnished upon request. 


There is 


nothing unusual about this—all of the above are every-day folks like yourself 
and most of them are 

























quality. 








day. 


The important points to remember are the following: 
equip you; second, we teach you how to sell; third, we pay your 
railroad fare; fourth, we guarantee you in writing $360 for 90 
days’ work or $210 for 60 days’ of your time, 
be more generous or fair we have yet to hear of it, 


or have been teachers. 


Here is our plan for you. The Educators Association for whom you 
will work was formed thirteen years ago to provide the public 
with the best product on the market. 
this and because it is the lowest priced product consistent with its 
It is headed and sponsored by intelligent men who employ 
only representatives of the best type and those who qualify we train 
and educate and regulate their work consistently so we are able to 
guarantee a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ work or $210 for 
60 days’ work and all railroad fare paid. 
earn much more than this depending on the amount of time and 
energy they devote to this interesting vacation work. 


It sells readily because of 


Usually representatives 


First, we 


If any offer could 


During thirteen years we have made thousands of friends who have 
stuck to us loyally and earned, many of them, from $10 to $30 a 
You can too, equally as well. 
that ‘we are able to guarantee you in writing $360 for 90 days’ of 
your work this summer, 


We are so positive of this 


Fill out the coupon below for full information. 


—_— 
Educators Association, 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: I am interested in your plan whereby I am 

guaranteed a minimum of $360 for 90 days’ work or 
1 $210 for 60 days’ work. I understand that I would 
| probably earn several times this amount. 

First of all, send me your free bocklet telling what ot) 
| ers have earned, where they worked and complete details 
| of your plan. 1 understand this does not obligate me 
| Name ... 
| Address 
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Girl with Cat 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


This month and next when pupils may be getting a bit tired 
for Picture Study. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 





of school, is an esp y good 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 








BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


Three Cents Pach for 20 or more. 
Size 7x9. They show large numbers of 
our native birds so that they may easily 
be identified. 

Send 76 cents for set of 25 with a very 
brief description of each. 





“THe uplifting and inspiring power of 
works of art is distinctly educational. 
The child should learn to know pictures 
as old friends and to love them as such. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 


or 25 Historical Subjects. Size 5% x8. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 including the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


Send $2 for Sir Galahad and The Angelus. 


3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%2x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for Children, 


Sur Galahad Watts 





‘The Perry Pictures © cox 1s, Malden, Mass. 


Perry Pictures give in glances what volumes 
of words fail to convey 


CATALOGUES 
They list 22560 subjects with 1600 
miniature illustrations. The pictures 
are classified to aid in selection. 
Send 15 cents, in coin or stamps, 
for this catalogue. 











The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in the following ribbon colors : Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and 
You may order one or assorted colors as desired. Pemembrance jocme include 
Thought of Parting,’’ ‘‘ Memories of Happytiours,"’ ‘‘Best O° Wi 
XI,’ etc. Each poem carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
‘x9 inches, 10 or less, 
Smaller size marks, | 4x9 inches, 10 or less, $1 .48; additional ones 12¢ each, 
T rent Eny elopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 
When two or more teachers send their orders together a discount of ten 
per cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 
Send 4 cents for Sample Book Marks of both sizes with order blank showing the 


Scarlet. 


Prices—Large size marks, 2 


Trans 


Club Orders. 


ribbon colors, and full text of verses. 
if too iate to send for s 


BROWN & BROWN 


amples, we willselect for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


70, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR 
PUPILS 


“A 
shes,’’ ‘‘Psalm 


1.65; additional ones 14€c each. 








ROWN’S Home Study School :”'"**,'" | PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 


Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 


complete information. Dept. N. 1., Peoria, Ll. 


101 Ferry Street, 


Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
GRAMSTORFF BROS., Inc. 
Malden, Mass. 





TEACHERS: Your Last (hance 
to Grasp an Ideal Opportunity for 
Summer ‘Profit and ‘Pleasure ! 


xX you still undecided as to what to do this summer? Surely you do not 
intend to idle away the weeks of your vacation! Then why not plan to 
enter interesting educational work this summer that will prove far more 
pleasant and profitable than teaching? It will pay you to consider an ideal 
opportunity which we are still able to offer a few teachers of the better type. 


You Can Earn $600.00 this Summer 
plus Chance for Permanent Position 
this Fall 
Here's a chance you've been waiting for! 
Think of it! A summer filled with inter- 
esting work—a summer of income as high 
as $600.00 that will buy whatever you 
most desire—and best of all, a summer’s 
work that more than likely will prove an 
easy stepping-stone to an attractive, profit- 
able, permanent business career begin- 

ning next Fall! 
This Opportunity 
is “Made” for You! 

The 20-year successful WEEDON Way 
can be your way to success! This field 
makes a most logical appeal to teachers. 
Your own education, your background, 
— teaching experience, your desire to 

elp others in an educational way—all 
prepare you splendidly for your oppor- 
tunity with us. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Travel Along the Road to Success! 


With proper ambition and application 
you can quickly “make good” with us. 
Everything is done to help you succeed. 
You are carefully trained—and thor- 
oughly. You have a guaranteed income 
to start. Your salleoed fare is paid. You 
receive constant personal help after you 
begin. Agreeableassociates too, of course, 
since wallhe to think of ourselves as one 
closely-knit, happy “Weedon family.” 
And last~and perhaps most important 
of all—you have an added income in 
generous measure! Many “Weedon-ites” 
are earning over $200 per month—some 
as high as $500. 

In the past twenty years hundreds of teachers 
with Loceuads and experience not a whit 
different from yours have achieved happy, con- 


tented, profitable summer careers with us. ou, 
too, can be a successful ““Weedon-ite! 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
Weedon Bidg. - Cleve‘and, Ohio 





THE S. L. WEEDON CO. - 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, O., Dept. 2-E 


I'd like to have you tell me more about the attractive money-making opportunity you have for me. 


a 





a ED 








I have taught school... years 


A Camp for Musicians 


Northern Michigan is to be the sum- 
mer residence of the National High 
School Orchestra, according to Joseph 
E. Maddy of Ann Arbor, organizer of 
the orchestra. The National High 
School Orchestra was first brought to- 
gether in Detroit in April, 1926, as the 
outstanding feature of the convention 
of Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence. The orchestra was again assem- 
bled at Dallas, Texas, in February, 
1927, for the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A., and there it numbered 268 players, 
gathered from 39 states. 

The camp site consists of 350 acres 
of woodland. On the property is a 
natural depression which will be con- 
verted into an amphitheatre to seat 
20,000 persons. Among the features of 
the camp will be orchestra and band 
concerts, operas and pageants. 

The camp will be divided into two 
sections, a girls’ camp on Green Lake 
and a boys’ camp on Duck Lake, about 
a mile distant. The students will have 
quarters in well-built cottages, each 
housing 10 players and a counsellor. 
There will also be rehearsal buildings, 
mess halls, assembly halls, boats, ten- 
nis courts, golf course, bathing and 
baseball equipment. 

The orchestra will be financed by 


means of scholarships provided by 
schools, clubs, citizens, or business 
firms. Any high school may nominate 


a candidate for the orchestra with the 
understanding that if the candidate is 
accepted the nominators will raise the 
amount of the scholarship. The 
scholarship fee is placed at $300 for 
the first year but will be materially re- 
duced as the equipment and buildings 
are paid for and the proceeds from 
concerts are applied toward the ex- 
pense of maintaining the camp. It is 
planned to conduct the camp for eight 
weeks each summer. 


A novel feature of the European tour 
to be conducted next summer by the 
Students Travel Club will be the two 
weeks spent at that delightful spot on 
Lake Geneva, Montreux. Here the 
high school boys and girls will have a 
fortnight of swimming, hiking, and 
games, before starting for home. “The 
tour will take the young people to many 
scenes famous in history and litera- 
ture, especially in Scotland and Eng- 


land. Competent chaperons and a 
trained nurse will accompany the 
party. 





A generation ago there were a 
thousand men to every opportunity, 
while to-day there are a thousand op- 
portunities: to every man.—Henry 





Ford. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK oj 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book’ 





OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 2 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 0c 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and communit 
It contains a choice collection of 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirationa 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and 
and an unusually large an 
lection of songs for Christmas. 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 





May 192 8 May 1928 














ck en 


atriotic songs 
desirable col- 
There are 


altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’’ which is very tough and durable 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Deck the Hall 

Dixie {Thine Fyes 
Drink to Me Only With 
Farmer, The 





Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
Gaily the Troubadour 


Go Down, Moses 

God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again 

God _ Bless ur Native 


Land 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
{Tara's Halls 
flarp That Once Thro’ 
lloly, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 
How Can I Leave Thee 
How D'Ye Do 
Illinois 
Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming : 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jingle Bells 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Joy to the World 


Sing 


Juanita 

Kathleen Mavourneen_ 
Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 


Keller's American Hymn 
Killarney 


need for your school. 





Abide With Me Largo 

Alouette Last Rose of Summer 

America Laugh Provoker, A 

America the Beautiful Lead, indly Light 

Annie Laurie zightly Row 

Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Pee 

Auld Lang Syme Little Man, t 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 

Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The ’ 
public Loreley, The 3 

Blue Bells of Scotland Love's Old Sweet Song! 

Broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle Hymn | 

Bull Dog, The MacDonald's Farm 

Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
Virginn Marseillaise Hymn 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 


Merrily, Merrily. (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 

My Bonnie Thee. 
My Fann? rocks Up te 
Nearer, My God, to 

0 Little Town of Beth 
Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 


Mummy Song, The 

My Old ‘Kentucky Home 
: y God, to Thee 
lehem 

O Me! O My! (A Toast) 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 


Onward, Christian 
aie 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
He iat 
obin reas' 
Rocked in the Cradle of 
the D r 
Scotland's Burning 


Silent Night 

Solomon, Levi 

olomon Lev. 

Spanish Cavalier,The (The 
Star Spangled Bannet, 
Sweet and Low [iot 
Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
There's Music in the Ait 
Three Fishermen, The 


i — e 
Vacant Chair, Rings of 
Jrient 


We Three 

Wa eect getiers 

ba oy Sep 

"ere 

Work, for the Night # 
Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 


You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song boo 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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s Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 





Book 1 The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book Il High and Far Grade V 
Book Ill The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Six States have adopted these books 
in this, their first season. The States 
are: Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and South Caro- 


lina. 





Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


y SEXUAL 
a KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain i 320 pages—many illustrations 


wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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m of "s catalog for 
rdered ji our great book 
1.00 a FREE b hag Epet C a short 
haser. course in literature and 


is so 
some of America’s igading universities; 
800,000 lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 





DAVID B. CLARKSON Bircwen 
~ 528 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 





| A Better Photo 
may mean 
A Better Position 


Sens Be sure your application 
photo does you justice. We'll 

larlech more than do our part. 

found) 25 Copies $1.50 

wy 50 24x34 $2.50 

‘Thee | Send remittance and original 

2 to | photo to us direct or to your 

Home agency. 

Fa. NATIONAL PHOTO CO., 


2722 University Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
ns, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
1 ®y subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
“ch. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
$2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
dle of words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 


COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


, (The Now Ready — An English Test designed for the 8th grade 
annef, my high school. A U.S. History Test designed for the 

[iot grade and high school. Either test_ Se BSE copy 25 
Char | with answer sheet, $1.00. COOPERATIVE 
e air | *H00L BULLETIN, Lock Box 47, Auburn, Ind. 


mIGIVEN’ PHOTOS 


Were mova 4 2h for aes | 6 Ay te. ernight 
your films now. New bargain t FREE, 
feanoke Photo Finishing Co. 8-E, Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


*Kighteen Dialogues 
ht “ BOOK BARGAINS! ond’ Plave’”; “How 
d ante ae After-Dinner Stories”. 35 cents each; 

a three, $1.00, tisfacti ranteed. 
MLLER LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, 0, 





























Application Photos ™2* f°". stig: 
95 for $1 returned—one day service. 


" .25. Original 
if. | YOCOM PHOTO SHOP, Box 117, Boulder, Colo. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 








Supervision of the health of children 
from birth to 5 years of age, as well as 
during the school period 5 to 14 years, 
has been brought about in Middlesbor- 
ough, a manufacturing and seaport 
town in Yorkshire, England, through 
co-operation of the education committee 
and the child welfare committee. 


A “charm class” for the cultivation 
of good manners, taste in dress, voice, 
good English, and other attributes of 
personal charm that are of practical 
importance to business and profession- 
al women, has been organized in the 
night school of LaFayette Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The first font of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic type to reach the United States 
has been received recently by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The matrices for 
the type were cut last summer at Ox- 
ford University, which possessed the 
only font in existence. Standard char- 
acters number 724, each symbol repre- 
senting an idea rather than a letter. 
They were modeled from specimens in 
the records obtained by the university’s 
recent epigraphic expedition. 


A ticket on Italian railways, valued 
at 500 lire, is the special prize offered 
by the British-Italian League in co-op- 
eration with the tourist department of 
the Italian State Railways to the pupil 
who makes the highest record in Italian 
in the league’s examination which will 
be held this spring. Many schools have 
entered the competition. The prize was 
inaugurated last fall, and the winner, 
from the Alassio English School, made 
a trip through cities of Tuscany, Um- 
bria, and Romagna. 


“Young Tar Heel Farmers,” a new 
organization among students of voca- 
tional agriculture in North Carolina, 
has local chapters in 110 communities 
in 65 counties, with a total membership 
of about 5,000. The fourfold purpose 
of the organization is to encourage 
thrift; to foster love for country life 
and promote rural leadership; to fur- 
ther the application of intelligence and 
business principles in farming; and to 
provide recreational, social, and edu- 
cational entertainment for students of 
vocational agriculture. 


Provision for instruction in English 
in their own homes for foreign mothers 
has been made by the board of educa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa. Groups will be 
formed to meet in different homes, and 
short lessons will be given once a week 
by specially trained teachers. Books 
and working materials will be furnished 
by the board of education. Every effort 
will be made to acquaint the women 
with educational and welfare facilities 
of the city, community houses, libraries, 
health clinics in hospitals, mothers’ 
meetings in schools, and other commu- 
nity agencies. 

To enlarge the reading horizon of 
children of the state, the Oregon Chil- 
dren’s Book League has been organized 
by the state superintendent of schools 
and the state library. The league at 
present is limited to one-room rural 
schools, but will be gradually extended 
to all elementary grades. A state su- 
perintendent’s’ certificate will be 
awarded the child who reads one suit- 
able book from designated lists each 
month of the school year. The scheme 
includes the awarding of other certifi- 
cates and seals for definite reading. Of 
the 1,613 one-room rural schools in the 
state, 316 are served by county li- 
braries. 

In response to an invitation extended 
to the Mexican government authorities 
by Dr. C. N. Thomas, director-general 
of the International Council for Edu- 
cational Progress, on behalf of the 
governor of California and educational 
leaders, one hundred teachers and 
school administrators of Mexico were 
to be the guests, for a month this 
spring, of California educators. They 
were scheduled to visit the University 
of California, Stanford, Mills College, 
the Normal School at San José, the 
University of Santa Clara and rural 
schools of Santa Clara County, and Lick 
Observatory. A 150-mile sightseeing 
trip was to be provided for their pleas- 
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PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
General Clerk 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor 
business conditions, lockouts or politics will 
not affect them. U. S. Government employees 
get their pay for twelve full months every 
year. There is no such thing as “HARD 
TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to Men and Women 18 or over) 
Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant 
clerical work in the various government de- 
partments at Washington, D. C., and other 
cities throughout the country. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1900 the first 
year, being paid on the first and fifteenth of 
each month. $79.00 each pay day. Their pay 
is quickly increased, the maximum being 


$2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. 











Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government 
employees, have a yearly vacation of 15 work- 
ing days (about 18 days). On runs, they 
usually work 3 days and have 3 days off duty 
or in the same proportion. During this off 
duty and vacation their pay continues just as 
though they were working. They travel on a 
pass when on government business and see the 
country. When away from home they get 
extra allowance for hotel. When they grow 
old, they are retired with a pension. 


oo 








CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 
a year and automatically increase $100 a year 
to $2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days 
paid vacation. Examinations are frequently 
held in the larger cities. City residence is 
unnecessary. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with your present 
or your prospective condition, perhaps chang- 
ing positions frequently, no chance in sight 
for PERMANENT employment; frequently 
out of a position and the year’s average salary 

DO YOU GET $1,900 EVERY 
HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU 
WILL GET $2,300 to $2,700 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 
These positions are not hard to get. Coun- 
try residents and city residents stand equal 
chance. Experience is unnecessary, and polit- 
ical influence is not permitted. Let us show 
you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and 
mail it today——-now, at once, 

DO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for 
a postage stamp may result in you getting a Gov- 
ernment Job. 
—_ 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C247, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Not connected with v. S. Government. ) 


Rush to me entirely free of charge {1) a full 
description of the position checked below; (2) 
Free Copy of 82 page illustrated book, “How To 
Get a U. 8. Government Job’; (3) A list of the 
U. 8. Government Jobs now obtainable and sam 
ple coaching; (4) Send particulars telling how I 
can get the position I have checked. 

(1 Rallway Postal Clerk...... sninntad ($1900-$2700) 
[_] Postoffice Clerk ..... ($1700-$2300) 


() City Mall Carrier. ($1700-$2100) 
[] Rural Mall Carrier... ($2100-$3300) 
(.) Government Clerk ... ($1140-$1860) 
(J Income Tax Auditor................ ($2040-$3000) 
BIG PAY Poerrione-noT GOVERNMENT 

Check those on which you wish valuable descrip- 


~ 


ive book and FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS, 
] Scientific Salesmanship 

Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailor- 
ing 

Millinery Designing and Making 

Expert Automobile Repairing and Mechanics 
Business Training 

Accounting 


0 


000 


IN cevntasntsais: sittttcenn 


Address .. ' 
Use This Coupon Before You Misiay it. 








Prove for yourself that 


it’s best to get the, 
RIGHT PENS 


















NLY YOU can know which pens help your 

pupils to learn penmanship most quickly 
and thoroughly. It pays to be sure the pens you 
use are right for your system of penmanship. 
In order to make your pen supplies last longer, 
the right pens must be exceptionally long wear- 
ing. It pays in dollars and cents to get the 
right pens. 
Handwriting instructors everywhere say that 
Esterbrook school pens are right—both for 
results and for economy. 


Try Esterbrook school pens yourself. 
Send for more complete information. 
Please give school connection 
as well as name and address, 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO, 
Camden, N. J. 
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The Portable Personal Scale 


Spring Fever j::*/" 


A Contagious Disease 
in the Class Room! 


Drowsy days—attention wander- 
ing out-of-doors—and examinations 
only a few weeks away! 


realize that this is 
really the climax of the whole 
year’s work. And a teacher has to 
be especially fit and vital herself to 
overcome this insidious languor in 
the classroom. 


Teachers 


Detecto, the preferred personal 
scale, helps you keep in good con- 
dition. Its accurate pointer is a 
sure barometer of your health. De- 
tecto helps you keep up to the mark 
even during the strain of the last 
few weeks of school. 

Three attractive models—Four 
delightful colors, orchid, green, 
blue and white—Guaranteed for 5 
years; built to last a lifetime—Cer- 
tified and approved by the N. Y. 


State Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures. $11.85 up, enst of the Miss- 
issippi. 


p ETECTQ 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


Are You Tired 
Out at the 
Close of School? 


Teachers give so 
generously of their 
strength and energy 
that the end of the 
year often finds 
them on the brink of 
a physical collapse. 


Detecto helps you 
build up reserve en- 
ergy. It helps you 
establish a bank ac- 
count of health on 
which you can draw 
at periods of spe- 
cial nervous strain. 


Mail the Coupon 








The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Dept. N6, 318 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me 


literature on die 
nenteh, on diet and 


Address..... 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ure. They were to have opportunity to 
learn about the activities of such or- 
ganizations as the Y. M. C. A., Y. 

C. A., Scouts, Community Chests, etc., 
and were to pass on to their American 
hosts information regarding educa- 
tional conditions in Mexico. 


Last year, after the Mississippi 
Flood, Louisiana declined outside help 
in rehabilitating its schools. This year 
its 13,000 teachers are all members of 
the Louisiana Teachers Association. 


A study of the causes of failure in 
the East High School, Erie, Pa., of 
which W. E. Coon is principal, reveals 
the following as the most important 
causes of failure—lack of application, 
failure to do home work and absence. 
|The annual cost of re-teaching those 
who fail each year in the United States 
is estimated at $80,000,000. 


A 3-acre playground has been set 

for use of Chinese children of 
Parents and children 
cleared the lot, and the playground de- 
partment installed playground equip- 
ment, including a swimming pool. The 
children attend —— schools during 
| the day, and in the evening receive in- 
| struction in Chinese language schools. 


“Who would you like to be if you 
were not yourself?” George R. Ger- 
hard, supervisor of schools at Belle- 
ville, N. J., asked this question of 682 
boys. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
was the favorite hero with 363 votes. 
President Coolidge came next with 110. 
Henry Ford followed with 66 votes and 
then, with a considerable drop, Thomas 
A. Edison with 27. “My Dad” received 
two votes. 


The Cleveland school system has been 
a pioneer in using the radio to broad- 
cast music instruction to children. 
Under the direction of Miss Alice 
Keith, supervisor of musical apprecia- 
tion in the schools, such instruction has 
been given very successfully for three 
years. The annual program includes 
the broadcasting of three lessons a 
week, and a series of five concerts for 
young people by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Articles on music appreciation 
are published in the daily papers, and 
the general public is reached in that 
way. 

The fifth National Oratorical Con- 
test conducted by newspapers through- 
out the United States began February 
1. The eight high school orators who 
take part in the finals will receive a 
trip to Europe next summer with all 
expenses paid. The party will make a 
week’s stay in Amsterdam, Holland, to 
attend the Olympic Games. The final 
national contest will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 25. The winner will 
receive a silver cup and will represent 
the United States in the International 
Oratorical Contest, which will be held 
in Washington, October 13. 


The American Library Association, 
in its “Reading with a Purpose” 
courses in book form, has published 
the following on literature, music and 
art: A Study of English Drama on 
the Stage, by Walter Prichard Eaton; 
English Literature, by W. N. C. Carl- 
ton; Ears to Hear: A Guide to Music 
Lovers, by Daniel Gregory Mason; The 
Appreciation of Sculpture, by Lorado 
Taft; The Poetry of Our Own Times, 
by Marguerite Wilkinson; The Modern 
Essay, by Samuel McChord Crothers; 
The Modern Drama, by Barrett H. 
Clark; and Twentieth Century Ameri- 
can Novels, by William Lyon Phelps. 


The high school of Pontiac, Mich., 
has a unique Speech Department. It is 
entirely ~ from the English Di- 
vision, and credit from it is accepted 
by all of the state colleges and uni- 
versities. The department offers six 
courses and has a complete little thea- 
tre of its own. It owns over 300 cos- 
tumes. Money with which to defray 
the expenses of the department is 
earned by the presentation each year 
of six one-act plays, and through the 
receipts of the annual school play. A 
paper, Speech Semi-Annual, is pub- 
lished by the department. A year ago 
The Playcrafters, an honorary dra- 
matic organization, was formed in 
Pontiac and it is now a member of the 
Drama Association of America. 




















Cover Pictures 
from 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Now Obtainable in Two Sizes and 


IN FULL COLOR 


HE full color re- 

productions of fa- 
mous paintings which 
are appearing on the 
covers of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans 
may now be had in 
the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two 
sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, 
the same in size and 
coloring as on the 
covers of the maga- 
zine, mounted as de- 
scribed at right; 

(2) Miniature Pic- 
tures as described at 
right and in the same 
colors as the large 
pictures. 

The same study ma- 
terial which appears 
in the magazine is 
furnished with both 
the large pictures and 
miniatures as explain- 
ed at right. 

For complete list of 
pictures now ready 
see page 110 of the 
March number of this 
magazine or write for 
literature. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Large Full Color Pictures 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy white mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper, siz 
10 x 18 inches. On the inner pages of the folder are printa 

story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. Prices are as follows: 


the story of the picture, 


Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects.......... 35 cents each 
enw > * * * 7 wseveeeeO Cents each 
Seon oc ° * oe = -oe23 cents each 
ee OO we - ..20 cents each 


Full Color Miniatures 


These miniatures, on sheets of uniform size (34% x 4\ jp. 
ches), reproduce with the same fidelity as the larger picture 


all the colors of the original paintings. 


with the miniatures as explained below, 
PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 


2 Cents Each for 60 or More Assorted as Desired 


. Folders containing 
the story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to as 
the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc., may be obtained 


Study Folders for each subject 2 Cents Each 
QUANTITY PRICES 


To schools desiring to order the 
sufficient to provide for the needs of a large number of pupils, 
they will be supplied in packages of one dozen of a subject 
(see note below) with a study folder included with each pack. 
age, at the following prices: 

Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)*...................... 25 cents per dozen 
(5 or more packages)*.... 


5 or more dozen 


25 or more dozen (25 or more packages) * 


pupils in each class or grade. 


miniatures in quantities 


20 cents per dozen 
15 cents per dozen 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)*..12 cents per dozen 
“Orders for Miniatures may be made up of one or assorted subjects 
but the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is de ired in addition to 
one or more full dozens in order to exactly provide for the number of 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 





























His WORDS and DEEDS 
CORSON 

















HARRY A FRANCK 

















Untold 


History Stories 


Car 


The Latest Owen Books 





for Supplementary Reading 


Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. 
Travels in Many Lands. 
256 pages. 
256 pages. Cloth 
Mexico and Central America. 
When They Were Boys. 


China. 
Japan. 


Corson. 
Harry A. Franck. 


Everett and Reed. 


256 pages. 


Boyhood Stories of famous American men. 


When They Were Girls. 


Moore. 


192 pages. 


Girlhood Stories of famous American women. 


Untold History Stories. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 192 pages. Cloth. 


The Story of America. Ramon Coffman. 
Book I. The Age of Discovery. 
Book II. New World Settlement. 

Seven Little Sisters. Jane Andrews. 

Sentinels of the Sea. 


Francis C. Owen. 


192 pages. 


Cloth........... $1. 


New Geographical Readers. 


288 pages. 


EERE 


New Historical Readers. 
128 pages. 
128 pages. 
128 pages. 
128 pages. 


Story of United States Lighthouse Service, Coast Guard, etc. 


A Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 


160 pages. 


A I a eee 


Above Prices are for Single Copies Postpaid. In quantities of 10 or more 
copies of a title, 25 Per Cent Discount from above prices, not postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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SOUVENIRS 


For the Last Day of School 


Featuring the New and Inexpensive 


Certificates of Promotion 


Inexpensive Gifts From Teacher to Pupil 


[HE joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. Not the least 
pleasurable among the events of the day to every boy and girl is the presentation 
of the inexpensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the occasion. The value 
and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased this year by the addition, 
where desired, of a Certificate of Promotion. This appears in addition to the pupils’ 
names at no extra charge. Read carefully the descriptions below and select just the 
style suited to your school. Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without 
Certificates of Promotion. Wilcox Souvenirs are made in a variety of styles with 
pretty two-color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. Prepared 
with your own special copy at no extra cost. Send us the name of your school, board 
of education or trustees, your own name, date, and names of pupils. 


Order Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 


ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will receive our 
prompt attention. Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring U and e and Capitals 8 and G. Al- 
ways include the proper remittance to cover the cost. Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. 
All orders filled within 24 hours of receipt except those ‘with photo which require two days extra. 

If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for each name appearing above 
the number of souvenirs. Thus if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add l5c 
to your remittance. 

CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together. 
Get your teacher friends to combine thelr orders with yours, thus saving you and them money. 

ENVELOPES—Handsomely printed with space for recipient’s name furnished FREE WITH EACH ORDER. 

SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir FREE upon request. Additional samples five cents each. Credit will be 
given for all samples returned which have been charged for. 








Description of Souvenir with Certificate of Promotion { aie ] 
At the right is illustrated the center pages of a souvenir booklet — rome 

with Certificate of Promotion. Pupils’ names appear elsewhere in ees 

the booklet when certificates are used. A Certificate of Promotion éuaciiaithaeesmiaal 

should be something your pupils will prize for years. Our Closing “ frat odo hey pone 

Day Souvenirs with certificates are just the thing. You may make “m we 

up a combination order having part of your booklets with and haanted ot tig 

part without certificates at no extra charge. Read advertisement = 

and price list carefully. We will fill your order promptly. Bans oa 








































DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIRS AND BOOKLETS 


(All Booklets Contain 8 Pages and Are Finished With High Grade Cords and Silk Tassels) 
Goodluck Souvenir 7, design is beautifully print- time are ever running, so pupils are entering and Dossing 


in harmonizing colors on out of the school room. It is a wonderful picture signif 

heavy fine quality bristol cut out the shape of a large horse- cant in every detail and highly representative of the actual 
shoe. The card is finished with a blue ribbon hanger passing of school life. 

while in a tint under the names appear te numerals The booklet is the standard 3 4 5 size. The cover is 

‘1928."" The card is ,*Pproximately 6% x 7% inches. | delicately ated ivory and the ins de pa . of which there 


(See price list below.) * are eight. rinted to_harmonize with the general og 
scheme of the klet. With or without special printing. 


; ; Is unique and beautiful and 
Blue Bird Souvenir in ‘conaidered one of . the Springtime Souvenir Te,cover is printed in a 
finest school souvenirs ever made. The cover ia printed by single color and represents 
the offset process and denotes the little school house in the children dancing about a May pole m the foreground with 
distance near which are circling the bluebirds, symbols of a school house in the background. This souvenir is excep 
joy and happiness. The inserts and cover are fastened to- tionally artistic in Wi way, made of the finest quality 
gether with a harmonizing cord and silk tassel. It would stock throughout. ith or without special printing. 


ve difficult to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift. 
With or without special printing.* Keepsake Souvenir gh gy Et 


. ~ssibly be produced at the price. The cover is embossed 
School Days Booklet The. design speaks for itself In colors and can be used either with or without photo as 
representing as it does in desired. With without ial inti 

a unique manner the typical country qeneel — R | eae or without special printing. ° 
tifully printed in four colors on the finest quality bristo e 
bound with a silk tasseled cord. With or without special | Photo Souvenir 7s oY & weed, only in con- 
printing. * nection with teacher's photograph 
which is mounted as indicated in illustration. There are 
three designs in beautiful colors, size 3% x 5 inches, all 


s The cover is of exceedingly | just tt 
q ust as attractive as the illustration. There are eight ar- 
National Souvenir attractive design bearing the | tistic insert Pages on which in addition to appropriate 
American Flag in colors. The whole is printed in three verses and sentiments will be printed your regular copy. 
colors and gold, and Guateins an excerpt from the ane With or without special printing.* 


salute to the flag: . hese oe age, Ces with red and 
blue ribbons. With = without special printing.* Last Day Souvenir Zar cepetet of two sents 
Hour Glass The cover design appears in full col- | in beautiful colors, size about 4 x 6 inches, The second 

ors and represents, allegorically, chil- card has an appropriate poem and a blank line where the 
dven passing through the hour glass—the neck of the name of the teacher can be written. This is particularly 
hour glass being the school house itself. As the sands of good value and is proving immensely popular. 











PRICE LIST * Poem in 
STYLES Without Each With Each Place 

Addi- Phote Addi- of Pupils 

10 of less tonal 10 or less tional Names 

+t Good Luc« $1.25 | §$ .0o9 | re | $ .07 
National | 1.25 .09 1.75 12 .06 
School Days [ fat .09 1.75 12 | .06 
Blue Bird 1.25 09 1.75 12 «| .06 
Keepsake : es ‘09 1.75 | 12 | ‘06 
Photo 1.60 a 4 09 
Hour Glass | 1.25 .09 1.75 12 | ‘06 
Springtime | mae 4 .08 | 1.60 11 05 
t Last ‘Day Card Os 





t Certificate of Promotion not used with this souvenir 


JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO., Inc. 
Dept.5, | COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION Zac 
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113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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the 


tiend Summer Schoolg, 





‘Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 
The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 


passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 21 
Second Term July 23 to August 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Education, Business Administration and 
Journalism. Art courses given in co-operation with New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. Field courses in Geology, Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 
University Theater with Special instruction in Dramatic Production. Many 
courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Opportunities for grad- 
uate work in all departments. Excellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Vacation railroad rates. Boulder common point from 
Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


— ee et es ee Send Today for Complete Information — — — — — _ 


Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology Graduate School Bulletin 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 








| University of Cincinnati 


| Summer Session of 1928 


| Two Weeks’ Intersession: June 11-23 
(Intensive Education Courses) 


Six Weeks’ Terms, June 23—July 31; July 30—September 1 
| (Regular Liberal Arts and Education Courses) 


Eight Weeks’ Term, June, 18th—August 11th 
(Premedical Science Courses) 














Two Notable Unit Courses: | 


Advanced Educational Psychol- 
ogy; Critical Evaluation of 
Method. E. L. Thorndike 
(Columbia), W. H. Kilpatrick 
(Columbia), Mark A. May 
(Yale), A. L. McGregor 
(Rochester) will each instruct 
for one or more weeks in these 
courses. 


Superior Demonstrative 


School : 


Six classes on campus; Kin- 
dergarten, re-organized primary 
and third grade, Winnetka 
plan fifth grade, Junior high 
school grade, sight conserva- 
tion, Observation course with 
full university credit. 





141 Liberal Arts and Education courses, with full regular staff. 
| Credit toward B. A., B.S., M. A., Ph. D. degrees, and certification. 


Superior recreational facilities, Grand Opera nightly, National 
League baseball, tennis and swimming on campus, mile long park 
adjoining; other attractions typical of a great city. 





| 
| For Bulletin address Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director, 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 





i} MIDWAY BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 


























Organized | 








Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








What is the size of the 
Washington ?—Colorado. 

The length of this building is 170 
feet and the width is 86 feet. 


Who has authority to change the boundaries 
of the so-called Standard Time Zones ?—North 


White House at 


Carolina, 


The federal Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the authority to ad- 
just the boundary between time zones 
for the United States. 

What is the total value of farm property in 
the United States 7—Minnesota. 

The total value of farm property in 
the United States is about fifty billion 
dollars. There has been a marked de- 
crease since 1920, when the valuation 
was about seventy-eight billion dollars. 

How many rooms in the Vatican at Rome ?—~— 
New York, 

The Vatican contains several thou- 
sand rooms. It is doubtful if the exact 
number is known. The Palace itself, 
which is only a part of the Vatican, 
is said to contain more than eleven 
hundred rooms. 

What American college has the largest en- 
dowment ?—Ohio. 

Harvard University has the largest 
endowment, amounting to eighty-two 
million dollars. Columbia University is 
second with sixty-two millon dollars, 
Yale University is third with forty- 
nine million dollars. 

What is the largest denomination of paper 
money issued in the United States ?7—Maryland. 

The largest denomination in Silver 
Certificates is $109; of United States 
Notes, Treasury Notes of 1890, Nation- 
al Bank Notes, and Federal Reserve 
Bank Notes $1,000. The largest de- 
nomination in Gold Certificates and 
Federal Reserve Notes is $10,000. 

What is the estimated population of the 
United States ?—Rhode Island. 

The estimated population of the 
United Staets is over one hundred 
nineteen million. The estimate of the 
Federal Bureau of Census for July 1, 
1927, was 118,628,000, this estimate 
being based on the ratio of change in 
population for the decade between 
1910 and 1920. 

How many people in the United States have 
savings bank accounts ?—Indiana, 

Approximately fifteen million people 
in the United States have savings bank 
accounts, with aggregate deposits of 
about ten billion dollars. Four million 
school children have school savings 
deposits with an aggregate of twenty- 
four million dollars. About one hun- 
dred thirty-five million dollars is held 
in postal savings deposits. 

Is the Brooklyn bridge of New York the 
world’s greatest suspension bridge 7—lowa. 

The greatest suspension bridge in the 
world is a bridge over the Delaware 
River connecting Philadelphia with 
Camden, on the New Jersey side of the 


river. The total length of this bridge 
is 1.81 miles. The height to top of 
towers above mean high water is 


385 feet, clearance above mean high 
water is 135 feet. The width of the 
bridge, 125 feet, provides for a 57-foot 
roadway, two surface car tracks, and 
two rapid transit tracks which have not 
yet been laid. This bridge was opened 
to public traffic July 4, 1926. The time 
required for building was about four 
and one-half years. The total cost, 
including the purchase of necessary 








Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Courses of instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, etc. 
DIPLOMAS and DEGREES GRANTED. Remedial instruc- 
tion for Stammering and other Defects of Speech and 
Voice. Class and private instruction in Music, Dan- 
cing, and Play Coaching. 

Summer Session June 11 to August 4. 

Address, SECRETARY OF SCHOOL, for catalog, 

Mt. Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











May 1% 


t+ 
[ Earn Your Credits in 


| Delightful Surroundings 


Come to Vermont. Enjoy splendid facilities fog 
study, lake and mountain excursions under 
University direction. Superior opportunities 
for outdoor life near Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains 
D Courses are offered for graduate students, those 
desiring credit toward college degrees, teachers ¢ 
working for certification credit and those wish. 
ing to study only for professional or self im. 
provement. 
Dd | 
4 


Summer Session 
University of Vermont 
| July 5 — August 11 
D 


A summer school combining excellent educational 
eppertanttion with recreation and the improvement 
of health. Subjects: 





Arithmetic Rural Education 
Art for Public Schools § Secondary Education 
Botany English 
. Mathematics 
Commercial Subjects Modern Languages ; 
ef School Administration Greek 
A _ and Supervision Latin 
Fine Arts 4 Vocal and Instrumental { 
General and Educational fusic 
Psychol ka Public School Music 
Philosophy of Education History 
Educational Physical Training P 
Measurements Social Science 
Methods of Teaching Zoology 


Write for further information and illustrated bulletins, 
Bennett C, Douctass, Director of Summer School 
Box E 


Burlington, Vt ¢ 
4 

















Burlington 


| on-Lake- Champlain 








Summer Session 
June 22, 1928 


ELEMENTARY courses 
, to meet the special 
needs of teachers from 
nursery school through 
sixth grade. Socialized 
Activities in History, 
Geography and Civics. 
Fine and Industrial Arts, 
for Elementary Grades, 
Children's Literature. 
Story Telling. Large demonstration school, 
The college environment is particularly 
favorable for study and recreation. There 
is a unique spirit of good fellowship in a 
delightful social and cultural atmosphere. 
New college and dormitory buildings located 
in the most desirable section of Evanston. 
Campus, less than two blocks from beauti- 
ful Lake Michigan, Catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 

NATIONAL 

Kindergarten%% Elementary 
COLLEGE 


Box A58, Evanston, Illinois 

















SUMMER SCHOOL 


Physical Education 
and Athletic Coaching 
6 Weeks Inclusive, June 25 to Aug. 4. 


Teachers of Physical Education, Playground In- 
structors, dancing, swimming instructors, and ath- 
letic coaches—brush up this summer and add this 
fine professional training to your teaching work. 
Special course in Corrective Work. 21st year. Large 
ey ium, swi i pool, danci auditorium 
Excellent faculty. School and women’s dormitory 
located on beautiful North Side. Detailed informs 
tion on request. 


American College of Physical Education, 
Accredite * Co-Educational, : 
Dept. N.1. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, lil. 


ee 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART| 
marc’ SUMMER SCHOOL 
“Ant June 25—Aug. 3, 1928. 


and Ad d Classes in Draw: 
ing, Painting, and Modeling from the Figure. 
and in Outdoor Painting and Composition. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, Director 


































Dept. B, 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—— 








S—_ SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ; 
KODAK FiLM YOUR NEXT KODAK Fila 


DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 





MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, M10. 
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real estate, Was more than thirty-seven 
million dollars. This is a toll bridge. 
The first year the revenue was more 
than two million dollars. 


Who said, “The pen is mightier than the 


sword,” and from what is this taken ?—New 


York. , : 
“This quotation is from George Ed- 


ward Lytton’s Richelieu, Act II, Scene 
9 This line when used alone does not 
fully convey the writer’s idea, the sig- 
nificance and force of the quotation be- 
ing more clearly shown when the pre- 
ceding line is given with it: 

“Beneath the rule of men entirely 

great , : 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
1, Is a jury ever composed of less than twelve 


or more than twelve persons? 2. In what states 
js capital punishment in force ?—Ohio. 


1. In civil cases of a petty nature 
and in suits at equity, by consent, the 
jury may consist of less than twelve 
members. In some states most of the 
petty cases in both police and magis- 
trates’ courts are tried by juries of 
less than twelve persons. In Nevada 
alternative jurors are sometimes se- 
lected to sit with the twelve regular 
jurors in protracted felony cases, an 
alternate taking the place of any ju- 
ror who may become incapacitated dur- 
ing the trial. In such cases the jury 
actually consists of twelve only, though 
more than twelve serve in the capacity 
of jurors, the alternates however not 
yoting or taking an active part in the 
deliberations unless they become active 
jurors through the incapacity of others. 
2. Capital punishment is in force in all 
but seven states, these being Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island and Wisconsin. 

When was the President of the United States 
granted power to change the tariff without 


action of Congress and just what authority 
does he have in this respect 7—Kansas. 


The Tariff Act of 1922 gives the 
President power to change the rates of 
duty under certain conditions. If on 
investigation he finds that the differ- 


ence in the cost of the production of|and wrest triumph 
in | Roosevelt. 


articles in the United States and 
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competing foreign countries is such 
that the costs are not equalized by the 
tariff fixed in the Act, he has the au- 
thority to change the duty sufficiently 
to equalize the difference, provided the 
articles are grown or produced in the 
United States. The increase or de- 
crease in the rate which the President 
can make is limited to 50% of the 
rate specified in the Act—the rate of 
duty to be based on foreign valuation. 
If the President finds that he cannot 
equalize cost differences as_ specified 
above he is empowered to proclaim the 
American selling price as the basis of 
ad valorem duty specified in the Act. 
In determining differences in cost the 
President must take into consideration 
th. differences in conditions of produc- 
tion, including wages, cost of materials; 
the differences in wholesale selling 
prices; advantages granted to a for- 
eign producer by a foreign government 
or foreign connection, and any other ad- 
vantages or disadvantages in competi- 
tion. The President is empowered to 
impose new and additional rates of 
duty as a retaliatory measure when any 
foreign country discriminates against 
products of the United States or places 
the commerce of the United States at a 
disadvantage by discriminatory exac- 
tions. 


The Third Annual Adirondack School 
Music Festival will be held under the 
auspices of the Lake Placid Club Edu- 
cation Foundation June 1 and June 2. 
Last year about 30 schools were repre- 
sented and approximately 800 members 
of choruses and orchestras with their 
directors participated. For further in- 
formation on arrangements, choice of 
selections, etc., address H. W. Hicks, 
Lake Placid Club, Essex County, N. Y. 


The world wants the kind of men 
who do not shrink back from tempo- 
rary defeats in life; but come again 
from defeat.— 








Arithmetic 
Literature in grades 4-6 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
The Summer Session with Laboratory Schools 


Program of Courses in Kindergarten-Primary and Elementary Grades including 


Reading in Primary Grades 
English, oral and written 
eory and Principles of El 


Character Building 
History and Civics 


tary E e 





Third consecutive year. 
Limited Registration. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON PUBLIC SCHOOL open as a Laboratory School of 250 pupils. 
Opportunity to Study Children as well as books. 


Persons refused admission last summer. 


Write the Secretary of the Summer Session, 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, - 


Register immediately. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
June 19—Summer School— July 27 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


Fine Equipment — Accredited — Home-like Student Residence 


in PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK—DRAMATICS~— KINDERGARTEN METHODS-- 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 
Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics- 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 





























Teaching the Wew 


GEOGRAPHY 


Man's Response to his Environment 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed is 50c. Send me postpaid, the new booklet 
“Teaching the New Geography”. 


“Teaching the NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Man’s Response to His Environment” 

A new 42-page booklet about teaching human 
and regional geography thru relationships. Of in- 
terest to every teacher of geography. 


16 New Maps in Full Color 


It contains 


Each 8%x11 inches in size 


These maps alone are worth more than the 50c 
we are asking for this helpful booklet. 
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Spring Flowers 


and Plants in Natural Colors 
Famous Dodson-Mumford Pictures 


This collection of beautiful, full color Dodson-Mumford 
pictures shows our popular spring flowers such as: Apple 
Blossoms, Iris, Lily of the Valley, Hyacinth, Columbine, 
etc., and as well the medicinal plants such as: Flowering 
Almond, Thyme, Nutmeg, etc. The complete collection con- 
sists of 74 natural color studies which will be sent ppst- 
paid for $2.20. Or selected assortments of 15 for 45c. 


Dodson Industrial Pictures 
are of Great Educational Value 


Dodson Industrial Pictures are winning tremendous pop- 
ularity because they are the only pictures which illustrate 
and describe the wonders of our great industrial world. 
Large quantities are being ordered by schools, libraries, 
teachers, pupils and parents. Each picture illustrates 
clearly some important scene and a description of this par- 
ticular illustration is given at the bottom. The pictures are 
numbered and can easily be adapted to fit into a lecture 
or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 


The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, trees 
being felled, transported to saw mills and worked into 
the finished articles. 

The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, 
carried to the tipples, sorted, screened and carried to the 
cars. 


The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked on the 
plantation, ginned, carded, spun and woven into cloth. 
All subjects are covered in a very interesting and thor- 
ough manner. 

See coupon at bottom of this ad for complete list and prices. 


Dodson-Mumford Bird and Nature 
Studies in Color 


All of these beautiful and instructive pictures are repro- 
duced in full colors, true to life and nature. These beau- 
tiful color plates are the only ones of their kind in the 
world. Made by recent improvements in the art of color 
photography. Every teacher, school and home should 
have the entire collection. The prices are remarkably 
low due to the fact that we have the color plates and do 
our own printing. 


33 Bird Pictures $1.00 | 


Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will 
make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 
your locality. All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
and in beautiful natural colors. 

Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 
ness to life and wonderful color. This wonderful collec- 
tion of Bird and Nature pictures consists of 648 different 
subjects, all in full colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$7.50 over purchases in smaller quantities. 


Special Free Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more 
we will send you FREE a copy of 
this fascinating book—“Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” 
written by Joseph H. Dodson, who 
has devoted his life to the study of 
birds and their habits. Regular 
price 25 cents. Public Libraries ac- 
knowledge that this book contains 
more real information on this sub- 
ject than any book published. 


Indian Pictures 


Postcard size (34 x 54) 


Dodson-Rhinehart celebrated collection of American Indians, 





3 Cc each in tote 


in colors, 


notable chiefs, squaws and children, Tell us how many you would like 
and we will make up a very good selection. 6 x 9 pictures of these sub- 
jects at 10 cents each in lots of not less than ten. Postcard size 3% x 
5%, 8c each in lots of 12 
Also in full colors, Minerals, (3c each in lots of 15) Fish, Bird 
eggs and nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butterflies and In- 
sects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (3c each in lots of 15) Trees 
(9x 12 Photogravure with descriptions——8 for 40c or complete 


series of 24 for $1.00), etc. 
When you order, write on the coupon the number of complete price lists 


you can use for distribution among your classes and we will gladly send 
them to you free. This list is in colors and gives you description, sizes 
and prices of everything in_this big collection. Also includes a very in- 


teresting list of Books on Birds and Nature. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 
111 Harrison Avenue, - - Kankakee, Iilinois. 
MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


[ sosern H. DODSON, Inc., 111 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, I'l. | 


I am enclosing $ for ‘which please send me the fol- | 
lowing: 


.. of Spring Flowers 
| of Birds 
csscncinendina of Indians 
| INDUSTRIAL SCENES 


{} Copper (24 for 85c) Silk (14 for 35c) 


() Lumbering (12 for 25c) H seed (8 for 25c) 
Marble (8 for 25c) 


| [] Coal Mining (12 for 25c) Wool (15 for 40c) 
[}] Cotton (16 for 35c) 

() Sugar (15 for 40c) 

1 


If order is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book “Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” will be included. 


sueeeomplete Price Lists in colors. 
| ee . 
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Give your pupils these beautifully colored 
Souvenirs for Closing Day 


‘the school year now | 
closing your teacher 
shed you success | 


and happiness through 








Blue Bird Design No. 14 






oune 








tClose 
School 

















That happiness and good 
forlune may be with you 
as you Journey along life's 
pathway is the sincere wish 

of your leacher on 


C losing, Da y 


Happy Days Design No. 12 





Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 
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——————— H F so ordered, your photograph or 
| that of your pupils or school 
| will be placed on the inside front 
| cover of each booklet as shown 
| here. (This applies to either style 

*Moemery of booklet described below.) 
we | When Violet Design No. 6 or 
nd woe | Rose Design No. 7 is ordered, photo 
atdap may be mounted on outside front 
cover if desired. The former design 
ons soevenit is is suitable for a horizontal oblong 
Presented to you or oval photo and the latter for an 

‘ oh to ten cute upright oblong or oval photo. 

ot ee her Levey P 
he & he gen to The booklets will also be sup- 
come @ will carve a 6 plied with two photographs if de- 
pleaser! reminder o{ wt | sired, the second photograph being 
echookdey emocwehonm, | mounted on one of the inside pages. 
The extra charge for the second 
photograph will be 60 cents for 
q the first 10 booklets and 3 cents 
a —EE for each booklet over 10. 
+ th— 
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good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them 


ie what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 


a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the 


years to come? 


Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. 


The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 


quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popvlar than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 


any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. 


Inside there are eight 


pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The other six pages will contain appropriate Clos- 


ing Day sentiments and poems. 


If so ordered, your photograph or that of your 


pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each 
vooklet, or you may have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up 


with Violet Design No. 6 or Rose Design No. 7. 


structions below.) 


(See note at top of page and in- 


Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 


by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 


8e each in any quantity. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- 
ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sug- 
gestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the 


originals. 


Your order for booklets in either style described above may be 


made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. 
Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes fer 
ie 





Discount on Club Orderg When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 





prices will be allowed on each order. 


A Sample 


of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 


the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
r at no extra charge. 


———= oo 


color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 


for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; 
‘where pupils’ names exceed the number of 


Order Ear 


souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess. 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
per and return the original photo unin- 
ured, 


Full remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
that you order as early as possible and thus make 


sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


“from F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Tis only alittle remezrn- 
brance « = 
That /m leading, dear 
pupil, with yoit 
But ut carries a load of 
good wishes «_/ 


For happiness all your 
life nrengh. d 


Pine Tree Design No. 10 














Rose Design No. 7 

















ve TEACHER'S WISH 
on Closing Day 
Is that, in years to come, you may 


Recall with joy the hours here spent, 
And all that each dear friendship 








a 





meant. 


Water Lily Design No. 15 
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~g 2 i GOOD- WILL Gh e PARLIAMENT of MAIN EIGHTEENTH 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world,and all the wonder that weuld be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, ardosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


eard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain‘d a 
Qhastly dew 


From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue: 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the 


thunder-storm; 


Gill the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle- 


flags were furld 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


@here the common sense of most shall hold a fretful : 
realm in awe, oo. oe 


Alnd the kindly earth shall slumber; lapt in universal law. — fist) jum f 


TN 
Served Gennyson ep aN Pin 
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Education for Citizenship 


By CARROLL R. REED 


Superintendent of Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


LOGANS must be recognized as a force in American life. 

In spite of the cynical laughter of social satirists and self- 

styled intelligentsia, Americans in general love to set up a 

watchword and to follow it as long as the crowd is going 
that way. This tendency to keep in step with everybody else and 
to follow the slogan of the moment is constantly being capital- 
ized by our great commercial interests. 

Since we have a public school system which must meet the 
needs and demands of the people, it is not strange that Ameri- 
can education, too, has been prone to follow enthusiastically the 
watchword of the moment. “Education for citizenship” is a 
comparatively recent battle cry. As a phrase, it is worthy of a 
place beside “Make the world safe for democracy,” or “Liberty 
and equality.” Such phrases, however, mean nothing in them- 
selves; in fact, they are probably an obstruction to creative 
thought. 


F COURSE we are trying to make good citizens in our 

schools. It is what we have been attempting to do for the 
past twenty-five years. Yet, judging by the results, we have not 
been very successful. The number of citizens who are interested 
enough to vote on Election Day is still too small. In most cities 
only about 65 per cent of the registered voters avail themselves 
of this privilege, while many people who are eligible for registra- 
tion do not even take the trouble to go through that formality. 
Great public issues are often decided by a minority of the people, 
because many citizens are not sufficiently interested in public 
questions to go to the polls to vote. We are willing to fight for 
the rights and privileges of citizenship, but, having secured 
them, we are very likely to neglect them. 

The failure of the direct primary in the West, and the many 
evils which have crept into the referendum vote, have convinced 
many political observers that we have not yet arrived at that 
stage of intelligence in regard to public affairs which warrants 
submitting great political and governmental questions directly 
to the American people. The crime wave which we are experi- 
encing in our great cities to-day is additional evidence that we 
have not succeeded in educating American girls and boys for the 
right kind of citizenship. Investigations which are constantly 
being made prove that the majority of present-day criminals are 
less than twenty-one years of age. Although the schools certain- 
ly should not bear the entire blame for this situation, they must 
be ready to assume a share of the responsibility. 


[HAT the chief task of the school system is to train Ameri- 

can citizens is not a new idea. Fifteen years ago the Na- 
tional Education Association adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “The fundamental consideration in any system of 
schools is the development of inflexible integrity in those re- 
ceiving instruction. A Republic cannot survive without a 
citizenship with high ideals of patriotism, duty, and service. 
This Association therefore commends most heartily the great 
interest in moral development of the children of the nation.” 

With such an objective before us, why have the results been 
unsatisfactory? In answering this question, let us state at the 
beginning what education for citizenship is not. It is not civics. 
During the past ten years, many textbooks in citizenship have 
been issued for schools. Unfortunately, however, most of them 
have been based on the subject matter of old-fashoned civics. 
They have dealt only with the machinery of government and 


have emphasized the facts in regard to representative govern- 
ment. 





A later tendency in the evolution of such textbooks has been 
to study the social aspects of community life, community health, 
fire and police protection, and problems of labor and capital. 
There is no doubt that these books show an improvement. How- 
ever, the study of elementary economics and public affairs, if 
postponed until the junior high school, will do very little to make 
good citizens. 


(000 citizenship is more a matter of habits and attitudes 
than of factual knowledge. Girls and boys can never be 
prepared for effective participation in political life or for effi- 
cient membership in the community by being given information 
regarding the structure and functions of government. It is the 
great opportunity of the classroom teacher to translate the 
phrase, “Education for citizenship,” into everyday schoolroom 
procedure. From the kindergarten through the high school, 
every teacher must teach citizenship. She must have a definite 
citizenship aim for every lesson. Citizenship training cannot 
be separated from moral training. Every lesson in school is 
full of opportunities for teaching the habits of right living and 
the principles of living with other people. 

Honesty and industry are more important than arithmetic; 
self-control and courtesy are more important than reading. We 
have had difficulty in teaching ideals, because we have tried to 
deal with them in the abstract. They are abstract when we 
separate them from children. They are concrete when they are 
translated into action and related to girls and boys. Cleanliness 
is an abstraction, but clean boys and dirty boys are concrete 
facts with which every classroom teacher must deal every day. 
Cleanliness in a boy is developed not by mere talking about 
cleanliness, but by having him wash his face. 


WACH teacher should attempt the teaching of citizenship 
traits in a systematic way. We are developing ideals by the 
indirect method, in connection with the regular subjects of the 
course of study. However, this is no reason why it should be a 
hit-or-miss method. The teacher should make a list of traits or 
attitudes which she is attempting to develop. This list may 
best be made by a study of actual happenings in various classes. 
The teacher may make a note of the opportunities which arise 
for teaching honesty in the arithmetic class, courtesy in the 
reading class, self-control in the history class, or respect for the 
rights of others in the drawing class. 

Theoretically, all desirable traits may be developed in connec- 
tion with any subject, but in actual practice certain subjects 
offer the best opportunities for the development of specific 
traits. Obviously, love of country cannot be taught as well in 
an arithmetic lesson as in a history lesson. The social life of the 
classroom is a fruitful source of opportunities for teaching prop- 
er habits and attitudes. Children should learn their responsi- 
bility to society. Their society is the classroom group. As a 
member of the class, each one has certain very definite responsi- 
bilities which he must meet. 

Having made a list of desirable attitudes in connection with 
various subjects and with the social life of the schoolroom, the 
teacher should next attempt a personality study of each child. 
Try to look into the child’s mind to see what is going on there. 
The road to better teaching lies in a constant, systematic, and 
scientific observation of the individual child, not by an occasional 
specialist, but by the teacher in her daily work in the school- 
room. This is the way to give life and vitality to psychology 
and to make educational slogans effective. 
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Community Co-operation in Virginia 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


ay 19% 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, United States Bureau of Education # 







HE Co-operative Education As: The leagues are taking an active interest in PLAN OF ORGANIZATION UNIQUE 









atte - os ; ee 
Ay sociation of Virginia is regard- improving school libraries. Through the co- Th hee . . " , 
I! Us ed by Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, operation of the state librarian, community e plan of organization is unique and effi : 


cient in that it unites community leagues, 
junior leagues, county councils, and city and i 
county federations into a state-wide organiza- 
tion. 

A community league is composed of all adult 
white citizens of a community who wish to unite 
in an organization that has for its community 
center the school, and works for the improve- 
ment of all interests of the community. The 
colored people have their own organization. 

A junior league is composed of pupils in a 
public school. Its purpose is to serve as a co- 
ordinating unit that will bring together all girls 
and boys in a school irrespective of their con- 
nections with other organizations such as girls’ 


president of the American leagues and county councils have been awakened 
" Country Life Association, as to the opportunities offered by the State Li- 
1 the most constructive piece of brary through its traveling libraries, and to the 
# work in community co-operation need of promoting county libraries. 
in America. Other national Co-operation between the agricultural forces 
leaders in education and social and the leagues has resulted in the promotion of 
service have expressed similar a “Live at Home” movement. Meetings have 
views. This great state-wide citizens’ association been held, statistics collected, and definite 
was born of that awakening to the need of public efforts have been put forth to prevail upon the 
education and community betterment that people to raise more food crops and to have 
spread over the South in the early years of the better gardens. 
twentieth century. Of the various similar as- In the counties where there are home demon- 
sociations that were organized on a state-wide stration agents, the leagues and county coun- 
basis in nearly all of the southern states, the cils have labored faithfully with these agents in 
Co-operative Education Association of Virginia a program for general home improvement. In and boys’ clubs, athletic organizations, literary 
was the most active and far reaching in its en- a number of places very definite results have sncietian. endl - on ; t 
deavors, and is one of very few such organiza- been secured in encouraging families to can A county council is composed of the county ‘ 
tions that are still in existence. more vegetables and fruit. officials, including agricultural demonstration 
During the twenty-four years of its life it Through the establishment of county boards agents ona health workers, two representatives 
has been a vital factor in enriching educational, of public welfare and juvenile and domestic o¢ each county-wide organization and a small 
social, moral, physical, economic, and civic con- _ relations courts, the social welfare work has group of citizens selected by the county officials 
ditions in Virginia. It was the first agency in been organized in such a way that the leagues and representatives of county-wide organiza- 
the state to advocate compulsory education, ex- and county councils are able to give definite help. tions. It serves as a clearing homes in which 
pert supervision of schools, demonstration farm In some instances clothing has been furnished official and unofficial leaders representing the 
agents, and co-operation of all departments of children who could not otherwise have attended various interests of a county may meet and dis- 
the state in building up better communities. In school, and in others hot lunches have been pro-  oygg their plans in order to avoid duplication of 
1926 its 1,662 community and junior leagues vided for children who could not pay for such ogopt At the present time seven counties have 
reported a membership of 68,411 and raised and food. efficient county councils. 
expended $181,593.31 for school and community The highway department last year offered In order that the leagues in a county or a city 
improvement. It is an association of citizens, valuable prizes to junior league members for may co-operate in the promotion of their work 
is incorporated under the laws of Virginia, and the best essay on the subject: “The State provision is made for county and city fefere. 
publishes a monthly paper. Highway System, the Door to the Past and tions of the leagues. Such federations provide 
Future in Virginia.” It also offered a prize to opportunities whereby the leaders i ; 
ACTIVITIES IN MANY FIELDS the community league showing the best piece of aan may learn yh eater pub othe oe 
A résumé of the accomplishments of the As- improved road. thus work together for a single purpose. . 


sociation, as given in the latest annual report of The board of direct i 
eye OUTGROWTH OF CONFERENCE CALLED BY e board of directors of the state organiza- 
its executive director, J. H. Montgomery, shows tion is composed of the governor of the state; 
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that it is active in many fields, including courses GOVERNOR IN 1904 the heads of the state departments of agricul- 
in child study, and projects relating to health, The Association was the outgrowth of a con- ture, health, highways, and welfare; the state 
education, public libraries, agriculture, home ference held, in the spring of 1904, in response librarian; the state directors of agriculture and 
improvement, social welfare, and highways. to a call issued by the governor and the superin- home economics extension work; the presidents 


In the city of Richmond, between two and  tendent of public instruction for the purpose of of the University of Virginia, the College of 
three hundred parents, in five groups, are discussing plans for initiating a state-wide William and Mary, and the four state teachers’ 
participating in a chjld study course. During movement for school and community improve- colleges; and a group of citizens representing 
the past year these parents have listened to such ment. At a later meeting held at Norfolk dur- various state-wide interests. 
outstanding speakers as Angelo Patri, Mrs. ing the fall of 1904, it was decided to undertake The president of the Association is Dr. J. P. 
Marietta Johnson, Carleton W. Washburne, in the month of May, 1905, a series of educa- McConnell, president of the State Teachers Col- 
Miss C. D. Daking (a prominent English psy- tional mass meetings to be addressed by the Jege at East Radford Virginia. The state head- 
chologist), and others. foremost speakers in Virginia, including states- quarters are located in Richmond, and two 

Some of the health projects accomplished by men, publicists, educators, and ministers. The specialists—Mr. J. H. Montgomery "the execu- 
the leagues during the past year were joint ac- message that these speakers were asked to carry tive director, and Miss M. Frieda Zesute the 
tion with the Virginia Tuberculosis Association to every neighborhood was “a chance for every junior league secretary—give their entire ‘Gene 
in the sale of six thousand dollars’ worth of child, whether living in the city or the country, to the direction of the state work. 

Christmas seals, and co-operation with local whether white or black.” 
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health workers in urging parents to correct the That “May campaign” is looked upon as a JUNIOR LEAGUES CONTRIBUTE TO SCHOOL AND 
| physical defects revealed through the health in- great event in the educational history of Vir- COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 
| | "ection of school children. The establishment ginia. Preachers delivered sermons on the sub- - 
of permanent tuberculosis and dental clinics in ject of education, editors of newspapers printed The idea of organizing the school children ig 






one county, and the correction of all the dental columns of matter calculated to awaken the ‘ito junior leagues is a comparatively recent 
defects of all the school children in one com- people to the educational needs of the coming development of the Association. Judging from 
munity in another county, are given as repre- generation, and political candidates buried their ‘the number of such leagues in the state, their 
sentative examples of the type of health work differences and advocated an adequate school ™embership, and activities, it is evident that Wi 
has been done in many parts of the state. system for Virginia. In thirty days, one those responsible for the idea had a vision of 
In one county, because of a lack of funds and hundred of the ablest speakers of the state, in- the vital contribution that the school children 
€ unwillingness of the county board of super- cluding the governor, delivered eight hundred ™ight make for school and community improve- 
rs to borrow money, it was found necessary addresses in one hundred different meetings in ™€nt if they once organized for that purpose. 
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4X1 for the county school board to announce that the ninety-four counties; and hundreds of pages of In 1926 there were 654 junior leagues in the 4 
schools would be compelled to close in mid-term. literature devoted to the cause of education tate, with a membership of 37,313. In that : 

@ situation was placed before the leagues of were distributed. year they raised and expended for school and I 

the county with the result that not only was five The direct result of this campaign was the Community work $32,422.45. Reports of junior i 


thousand dollars raised to keep the schools formation of fifty citizens’ associations, which Jeagues show that their activities cover many 
open for the rest of the term, but also the mem- were the nucleus from which developed the Co- Phases of work, including health, agriculture, 

of the board of supervisors were convinced operative Education Association of Virginia.! community civics, and school improvement 
of the necessity of rgising the tax rate for the . throughout the state. 


W. Guy, The Co-operative Education Association of Vir- 
next school year. ginia. Seti een No. 63, U. S. Bureau of Education, oad (Continued on page 80) 
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Standard Tests in Geography 


By RENA STEBBINS CRAIG 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Pea a EACHERS of geography and ed- 






iti iii ucators who construct geog- 
2 fs raphy tests may well be awed at 
yt WA the’ immense scope of the sub- 
a wa ject matter. Because of the 
iit iii range of material which they 

_™ must cover, tests in content sub- 
 —_— By jects are far more difficult to 
i DSA construct than tests in skill sub- 


jects. This very breadth of 
field, however, makes the need for these tests all 
the greater. 

You have probably wished for a definite meas- 
ure of progress in geography. Especially as 
your problem-project work in this subject has 
increased, you have needed a check on pupil 
achievement. The most widely commended at- 
tempts to meet these needs are the Hahn-Lackey 
Geography Scale, the Posey-Van Wagenen Geog- 
raphy Scales, the Buckingham-Stevenson Tests, 
the Courtis Location Geography Tests, and the 
Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests. 


THE HAHN-LACKEY GEOGRAPHY SCALE 


Most teachers feel that a test which covers the 
whole field of geography yields a score so gen- 
eral that it is of little assistance in improving 
their teaching. My advice would be either to 
choose a scale which is so constructed that you 
can make from it a test of your own, dealing 
with a certain aspect of one area, or else to 
choose a test designed to cover only a limited 
field. 

The Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale is a test 
of the former type. It is printed on a large 
sheet, following somewhat the same arrange- 
ment as the familiar Ayres Spelling Scale. There 
are over two hundred questions, grouped ac- 
cording to difficulty in twenty-three columns, 
with the norms for different grades at the top 
of each column. About half are memory ques- 
tions and are printed in light-faced 
type. The rest are “thinking abil- 


tests. It places great responsibility on the 
teacher, however, for if you wish to use the 
norms, you must construct your test without 
personal bias or the choice of too many easy, or 
too many unfamiliar, questions. Used as a 
source of test material, you will find the scale a 
most valuable aid, 


THE POSEY-VAN WAGENEN GEOGRAPHY SCALES 


The other useful type of test is that in which 
separate tests are constructed, each covering a 
limited field. The Posey-Van Wagenen Geog- 
raphy Scales are composed of ten excellent di- 
agnostic tests, as follows: 


Division 1. Grades 5 and 6 
Thought S 

Information R (General) 
Information S (General) 


Information A(United States-North America) 


Division 2. Grades 7 and 8 


Thought R 

Information R (General) 

Information S (General) 

Information A(United States-North America) 

Information F (Europe) 

Information K (South America-Asia-Africa) 

From this list you may select the test best 
suited to your grade and course of study. You 
will find that these tests are not difficult to give. 
The time allowed for each test is forty minutes, 
in which the pupil is to answer as many of the 
thirty questions as he can. The scoring is rather 
complicated, but it is clearly explained in the 
Teachers’ Handbook and yields useful and reli- 
able results. The wide range of geographical 
knowledge covered and the excellent construc- 
tion of these scales place them among the most 
valuable geography tests of this type that a 
teacher can find, 


THE BUCKINGHAM-STEVENSON GEOGRAPHY Tgp; 


Another group of excellent geography tests is 
the work of B. R. Buckingham, P. R. Steves. 
son, Douglas C. Ridgley, and Julia M. Shipmay, 
Here again the authors have found the who 
field of geography too large for one test, anj 
they have divided the work into different aspects 
and regions of geographical knowledge, forming 
the Place Geography Tests for the world and the 
United States, and the Information-Problen; 
Tests for the United States, South Americ, 
Europe, and Asia. 


The Place Geography Tests 


No printed blanks are needed for your pupils 
in this set of tests. An eleven-page booklet cop. 
tains a test on world locations and another op 
United States locations, each in three paralle 
forms. There are seventy test exercises in each 
form of the world location test, with ten trial ex. 
ercises, and sixty in each form of the United 
States location test, with five trial exercises, 
General directions, directions for scoring, and a 
scoring key are given in the booklet. Separate 
Class Record Sheets may be obtained. 


Administering the test—The method of giving 
these location tests is simple. Each pupil nun- 
bers a sheet of paper to the full number of test 
items. The teacher reads the directions from the 
booklet, such as, “Name the state in which each 
of the following is located: number 6, San Fran- 
cisco, number 7, Buffalo,” and so forth. The 
child has merely to write after the number on 
his paper the name or abbreviation of the state 
which he has decided to be the correct answer. 
Sufficient time is allowed after each item for all 
to record their responses. 


Scoring.—The scoring directions are also sim- 
ple. One credit is given for each correct answer, 
not counting the trial exercises. Mistakes in 

spelling and incorrect abbrevi- 
ations are disregarded, provided 








ity” questions and are printed in 
bold-faced type. The questions are 
also classified under the seven fol- 
lowing headings: 

1. Knowledge 
raphy. 

2. Knowledge of the meaning of 
technical terms or symbols. 

3. Knowledge of the map as a 
geographical tool. 

4. Ability to locate places in ge- 
ography. 

5. Ability to use constructive 
imagination to see geographical 
situations as they are. 

6. Ability to think inductively 
or derive general principles. 

7. Ability to think deductively 
or deduce geographical facts from 
general principles. 

You need have only one copy of ( 





of home geog- 


- one 


Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Test——-United States 


Trial Exercises 


. In what state is Pike’s Peak located? 

. Name the state in which New York City is located. 

. Name the state which is next south of North Dakota. 

. Name the large body of water which partly forms the boundary of 
North Carolina. 

5. Name the river on which Jersey City is located. 


Buckingham-Stevenson Information-Problems Geography Test 


Trial Test 
) A. What causes the earth’s heat and light? 
1. The sun. 
2. The winds. 
3. The stars. 


4. The rivers. 


) B. Which city is farthest north? 


this scale. From it you may devise 1 2 3 4 
tests of from four to ten questions, Atl New Orl Chi St. Loui 
emphasizing thought, memory, one venus a saan i 


of the seven aspects listed above, ( 
or a general test covering all. You 
may write the questions on the 
blackboard and have the children 
write their answers on paper. A 
little folder is published which tells ( 
what to accept and what to reject 
in scoring answers. 

This scale is one of the oldest 
and most flexible of all geography 











Michigan, 


) C. Why are oranges not grown in Canada? 


1. There is not enough rainfall. 

2. The climate is too cold. 

3. Canada is not densely settled. 

4. Many fine oranges are grown in Florida. 


) D. Which state raises the most cotton? 


1 2 3 4 
Wyoming, Iowa, Alabama. 


the child’s meaning is clear. The 
correct answers are listed in the 
scoring key. For convenience and 
accuracy in scoring, you may write 
the answers on cardboard strips 
to match the children’s columns. 

Advantages.—The test _ items 
have been carefully chosen by ex 
perts as places that the average 
person ought to be acquainted with. 
You may not agree with the choice 
in every case; some child may be 
troubled because “we haven't had 
that”; but the tests have received 
much favorable comment as an Il- 
stance of judicious sampling. The 
testing is not expensive, for the 
one test booklet provides a test In 
world locations and a test m 
United States locations, with two 
re-tests in each, for any number 
of pupils. When you have once 
used these tests, I think you will 
agree that they measure quickly, 
easily, and well the one aspect of 
geography knowledge which they 
aim to measure, the location of 
places. 


The Information-Problems 
Geography Tests 


In this group of tests on the 
United States, South America, 





Europe, and /sia, the test for each 








(Continued on page 92) 
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Minneapolis—The City in the Land of Lakes 


ORE than two hundred years ago Father 
Hennepin, the first white man to set 
foot upon the site of the city of Minne- 
apolis, paddled down the Mississippi 

River, with his Indian guide, until he reached 
the falls which he named St. Anthony Falls, in 
honor of his patron saint. . 

In 1838 Franklin Steele, one of the city fa- 
thers, built his claim shanty on the east bank of 
the Mississippi, opposite the Falls. Seven years 
later the first permanent house was erected in 
what was afterwards the village of St. Anthony, 
incorporated as such in 1855. 

In 1849 Colonel John E. Stevens, an ex-soldier 
of the Mexican War, obtained permission of the 
government to make a settlement on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, which was then a mil- 
itary reservation. He built his house on the 
high bank overlooking the river, where the first 
Union Station later stood, near the west end of 
the steel arch bridge. This house has been moved 
to Minnehaha State Park, where it will remain 
as one of the memorials of the city’s early his- 
tory. 

In 1854 the west bank of the Mississippi was 
opened to settlers, and the same year the city of 
Minneapolis was platted, having a population of 
1,000 inhabitants. In three years it doubled its 
population, and in 1856 it was incorporated as a 








Photo from Hibbard Studio 


A View of the Milling District, Showing 
the West Bank 


town, but not until 1867 did it become a full- 
fledged municipality. 

For nearly twenty years the two villages on 
opposite sides of the river were bitter commer- 
cial and manufacturing rivals. However, in 
1872 they ceased their rivalry, terminated hostil- 
ities, and joined under one name and one munic- 
ipal government, becoming the City of Minne- 
apolis. 


INDUSTRIES 


Both Minneapolis and St. Anthony chose their 

locations at a point where a descent of about 
eighty feet in the river bed forms a wonderful 
and enduring waterfall. The photograph of the 
milling district shows what the power from this 
waterfall has done for the city in mills and fac- 
tories alone. The Pillsbury A mill, known as the 
largest flour mill in the world, is situated’ on the 
east bank of the river, which is not shown. The 
Washburn-Crosby mill, shown in the photograph, 
ranks next in size and capacity. 
: The power generated by the Falls is also used 
in the manufacture of lumber products, farm 
Machinery, and implements, in making linseed 
oil, and in generating the electricity used in 
lighting the city. 


By JEAN L. GOWDY 





V’hoto from Hibbard Studio 


The Capitol, Located in St. Paul 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY 


The streets are broad, clean, and well lighted. 
Many of the business buildings are beautiful and 
imposing. Of late years the builders have made 
a study of entrances, many of which are attrac- 
ting much attention because of their architec- 
tural merit. 

The principal business streets running ap- 
proximately north and south are Hennepin, Nic- 
ollet, and Marquette Avenues, named for the 
early French missionaries, and those intersect- 
ing are Washington Avenue and the down-town 
streets between Third and Tenth Streets. Frank- 
lin Avenue (Twentieth Street) bids fair to be- 
come a business street in the near future, and 
Lake Street (Thirtieth) is fast becoming one. 
The latter is a highway between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

Lyndale Avenue is the longest street in the 
city. It begins in the north suburbs, extends 
straight south through nearly twelve miles of 
business and residential districts, passes outside 
of the city limits, and goes on across the Minne- 
sota River and through twenty-three miles of 
country fields and gardens. 


SCENIC FEATURES 


Minneapolis is a scenic city. Within its bor- 
ders are eleven natural lakes, some of which have 
five or more miles of shore line. The Mississippi 
runs diagonally through the city, which is there- 
by enabled, in laying out its parks and drives, to 
take advantage of the views along the pictur- 
esque river bank. 

The Board of Park Commissioners was cre- 
ated in 1883. The Park Boards, believing that a 
system of recreational centers should be provid- 





Photo from Hibbard Studio 


The Art Museum 


ed for both adults and children, have continued 
to acquire property for this purpose, until the 
city now has a unique park and boulevard sys- 
tem. 

There are 136 parks within the city limits, one 
of the largest being Glenwood, which contains 
681 acres. In this park there are three lakes, a 
wild-flower garden, in which are specimens of 
most of the wild flora of the Middle West, a large 
golf course, a picnic ground, and a bathing beach. 
At Lyndale Park in the Lake Harriet district, 
there has been created a Mecca for flower-lovers. 
Many varieties of lilacs, peonies, and roses are 
found here. At the Armory Gardens there is 
still another charming floricultural display. 

Twelve miles from the city is Lake Minne- 
tonka, made famous by Thurlow Lieurance’s In- 
dian melody, “By the Waters of Minnetonka.” 
This lake is unusually attractive because of its 
broken shore line and many islands. 

The “Grand Rounds” is a drive making a com- 
plete circuit of the city along eighteen parkway; 
and boulevards. It circles three lakes and par- 
tially circles two, passes through or borders 
eight parks, passes Minnehaha Falls, and skirts 
the Mississippi Gorge. The part of-the “Grand 
Rounds” between Camden Park and the southern 
end of Cedar Lake is known as Victory Memorial 
Drive. The 555 trees bordering it are dedicated 
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The Beautiful Lake of the Isles Boulevard 


to the Hennepin County soldiers who lost their 
lives in the World War. 

On the East River Road there is a fine view of 
the campus of the University of Minnesota. 


RECREATIONAL CENTERS 


Minneapolis has several golf courses, athletic 
fields, and skating and hockey rinks. There is 
also a supervised playground for every square 
mile of residential district. Children from these 
playgrounds combine every year, at the end of 
the playground season, to give a pageant, usually 
staged in Lyndale Park, where there is a natural 
amphitheater backed by evergreens and shrubs. 
Here the children assemble as fairies, nymphs, 
and brownies, and delight large audiences by 
their graceful dancing and skillful acting. 


THE SCHOOLS 


Minneapolis has many fine schools. There are 
more than one hundred grade schools in the city, 
and nine junior and ten senior high schools. 
Most of the buildings are attractive, and are 
kept in excellent repair. The most beautiful and 
complete school building in the city is Central 
High School, considered, at the time it was built, 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Art and a Project Curriculum 





> 
- SI De Prarsor 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


fox in ED great number of articles in 
{ii Hy educational magazines discuss- 
4 ing the value of art education 
i" 








convinces one that leaders in the 
P= field feel that art in the public 
schools has not attained the un- 
questioned standing of other 
school subjects. Art teaching, 
the country over, is apparently 
not winning for itself the un- 
qualified respect of the general educator or the 
public. A study of the schools of the whole 
country would no doubt yield evidence of effec- 
tive art teaching in certain localities, but cer- 
tainly not to the extent that one convinced of 
its value would desire. 

One observes with regret the attitudes of 
many teachers and administrators. If the daily 
program is too full or if time must be saved in 
some way, in almost every case it is the time for 
art that is most heavily slashed, while that 
given to a subject like arithmetic retains its full 
time without question. Or if there is lack of 
room for all the various activities, it is almost 
sure to be the art work which is relegated to the 
attic or the basement. The teacher herself, in 
making out her daily program, places other 
subjects early, “when the children are rested 
and capable of doing their best thinking,” while 
she fits in an art period as a relief measure for 
late afternoon or as a provision for the time of 
day most likely to suffer interruption. 

Such attitudes reflect a low evaluation of art 
teaching, although these very persons would un- 
doubtediy indorse wholeheartedly, as a theory, 
the movement to give a more important place to 
the subjects contributing cultural background, 
hoping for a definite improvement in the “use of 
jeisure time.” 
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Wuy Does ArT TEACHING SEEM UNIMPORTANT? 


The reasons for such a discrepancy between 
the theoretical value of art teaching and the ac- 
tual respect given to it are many. One, perhaps, 
is the comparatively short time that art has 
been taught in the public schools. Not until 
1873, when the Boston Normal Art School was 
founded, was there a single school for the train- 
ing of art teachers, and as a subject in the pub- 
lic schools, “drawing,” as it was called, had not 
at that time received any particular recognition. 
Yet surely its being challenged to-day is not due 
entirely to the recency of its introduction. 

Might not a more important reason be that 
the teaching of art and the selection of its sub- 
ject matter have been too little affected by 
modern educational principles? If one were to 
list the large movements based on the changes 
taking place in modern educational theory, how 
many of them could be traced into definite fulfill- 
ment in the content or methods of art teaching? 
How many art lessons are taught by the “prob- 
lem” or “project” method? How much has the 
content of art become “socialized”—made 
meaningful to the child because it is a part of 
his everyday living activities and given to him 
only in answer to his “felt needs’? How many 
teachers have consciously sought to apply the 
psychology of individual differences and the 
laws of learning to their art teaching, or, after 
a thorough study of Dewey’s “complete act of 
thought,” have made a careful analysis of the 
quality of the thinking taking place in their 
rooms during the art period? The word “free- 
dom” has been much used—freedom in disci- 
pline, freedom in the choice of undertakings. 
How much has this freedom been evident in 
classrooms during the study of art? 


However, there is a definite movement to make 
the teaching of art harmonize with the best 
of modern educational theories. The term “cre- 
ative art” is rapidly gaining significance as an 
expression of the purpose of the movement. 
One looks forward with delight to the time when 
public schools throughout the country will con- 
sistently reflect its aims and purposes. 


THE MEANING OF THE PROJECT METHOD IN ART 


Perhaps no modern tendency is more a syn- 
thesis of all the rest, or richer in possibilities, 
than the philosophy underlying the project 
method. A misunderstanding of the term 
“project” has caused it to be applied to hand- 
work problems, to topical organization of sub- 
ject matter such as a study of Japan or of the 
Colonial Period, or to any activity suggested by 
one child and adopted by the teacher for the 
whole group. Such a conception disregards the 
fundamental idea of the project philosophy, 
which is that the children must wholeheartedly 
purpose what they do, that their activity must 
be an outgrowth of an innate interest already 
gripping them, and that this interest must be so 
nurtured that it develops naturally into many 
far-reaching activities. 

How does such a philosophy translate itself 
into the attitudes and actions of the teacher of 
art? First of all, the effect of such a philosophy 
is noted in the selection of the problems under- 
taken. The course of study in art may suggest 
worth-while art activities, but the actual prob- 
lems for any group of children must.be the out- 
growths of their own immediate, already active 
interests. The teacher of art may not make for 
herself an outline planning a study of color for 
the month of October, or a toy poster for the 
month of June. Her outline must include the 
great fundamental values that she wishes to 
teach during the school year, but in just what 
sequence these principles sha!l be taught, or just 
what activity of the children may demand a cer- 
tain one, cannot be planned in advance. 

Suppose the teacher considers a study of 
perspective essential. She may not teach the 
principles thereof as an isolated study, nor look 
for things that the children might possibly like 
to do that would give them a purpose for learn- 
ing perspectiye. The philosophy of the project 
demands that she wait to teach it until the chil- 
dren need it to do better something they are al- 
ready doing (illustrating a booklet, perhaps, or 
making stage scenery), or until an immediate 
interest makes the study natural in sequence, 
and meaningful to the children. A study of cer- 
tain modern paintings, for instance, might cause 
the children to notice the absence of perspective 
and stimulate their interest in understanding its 
simple principles. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVE ART THROUGH 
CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


The creative art teacher will show her skill by 
the extent to which she can find opportunity for 
teaching art principles as a natural outgrowth 
of the active interests of a group of children. A 
continuous and careful study of the things they 
like to do outside of school, combined with a 
thorough knowledge of child psychology, will 

Provide endless opportunities for vital art prob- 
lems. The essential factor for success is the 
teacher’s attitude, which must combine a knowl- 
edge of the child interests represented in the 
group with a desire to find in these interests 
purposes for making the study of art a function- 
ing part of their lives. 


A group of children interested in decoratj 
their own bows and arrows may, through such 
a simple desire, come to know something about 
the first simple principles of good spacing ang 
arrangement. A kite contest, with a prize fog 
the most beautiful kite, offers an art problem 
demanding the use of all the fundamental prin. 
ciples, if good and appropriate designs are to be 
achieved. The circus coming to town stimulates 
immediate interest in the drawing, painting, 
cutting, and modeling of animals. An ever preg 
ent desire on the part of children to make their 
room at school, or their rooms at home, more at: 
tractive, yields many purposes for a study of 
these same principles, in almost any degree of 
detail the teacher desires. Interests which are 
outgrowths of other well-taught subjects, like 
those illustrated on the opposite page, make 
possible the use of every medium. A list of 
such suggestive childlike activities would be too 
long for inclusion in the most complete currie- 
ulum. 

Such problems do not, however, give the chil- 
dren opportunity to use the various mediums 
just for the joy of self-expression, which is ag 
truly a “felt need” as the more concrete purposes 
suggested above. Either there must be regular 
periods set aside for such activities, or the chil- 
dren must know that when other things are 
finished, there will be ample time for any form 
of creative art expression which their mood may 
suggest. A glimpse through the window at a 
bed of glorious flowers may inspire one child 
with a keen desire to paint it. A rainy day may 
suggest to another a representation, which only 
he desires to do. Surely no one will aver that 
there is not immense value in such creative ex- 
pression. For this kind of work, all the various 
art materials and mediums must be organized in 
such a way that they are readily accessible to the 
children. Suggestive activities must be planned 
for those who need help in the selection of what 
to do. There must be all kinds of ingenious self- 
helps devised, to give the individual just the 
kind of help he needs, when he needs it. There 
must be a display of illustrative material along 
the various lines of the children’s endeavor— 
some good flower arrangements for the little 
flower-painter, perhaps a Japanese print to show 
the depicter of a rainy day how a skillful artist 
would do it. All these things must be planned 
and provided if the period is to have maximum 
value. I have seen almost all of a group of chil 
dren choose such an art period in place of a mov- 
ing-picture show, games on the playground, of 
other much enjoyed types of activity. 

Dr. Kilpatrick’s statement that “actual learn- 
ing is never single,” is full of significance for 
the teacher of art. It seems particularly easy in 
this subject to concentrate attention upon the 
“primary learnings” and disregard all the other 


things which the child is learning at the same 


time. This is caused partly by the desire of 
most art teachers to obtain good finished results, 
and partly by the fact that most people judge 
her work by such results alone. A shifting of 
values, giving visible results second place and 
making permanent attitudes and interests of 
first importance, will cause the teacher to “face 
the total learning situation.” After all, it is the 
only common-sense attitude. If art work is not 
made so vital to the child that he is filled with 
ideas and an overwhelming desire to engage in 
art activities apart from the influence of the 
school, it makes little difference in his life how 
fine and finished have been his contributions to 
the school exhibit. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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AN HISTORICAL FRIEZE 


These illustrations show art work done in the public schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Miss Charlotte W. Calkins is Supervisor of Art and Industrial Art; 
the Assistant Supervisors are Miss Helen Joyner and Miss Vesta Shimel. 

The frieze at the top of the page was made by first-grade pupils in Kensington Experimental School (Miss Abbie Moran, Teacher; Miss Gail Trowbridge, 
Art Teacher). Show-card water colors were used on large sheets of manila drawing paper. The photograph just below, at the left, shows a group of children 
at Kensington Experimental School, using their regular grade room for art activities. Samples of their completed work are displayed on the walls. The pho- 
tograph at the right shows a frieze in cut paper, made by pupils in the third and fourth grades of Kensington Experimental School (Miss La Verne Bailey, 

eacher; Miss Gail Trowbridge, Art Teacher). 

The crayon drawings in the next line were made by first-grade children of Palmer School (Mrs. Marie Willett, Teacher), while the study of cotton was 
Worked out by children in Oakdale School (Miss Frances Elzinger, Teacher). The frieze at the bottom of the page, which de picts the discovery of America, 
was made by sixth-grade pupils in Kensington Experimental School (Mrs. Mae Throop, Teacher; Miss Gail Trowbridge, Art Teacher). This frieze was 
Painted with oil paints on strips of the material from which window shades are made. 
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Citizens We Owe to Other Lands 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL 


UR Hans is going to be an American citi- 

zen,” announced Jack one day, as he and 

Jill came in from school. Hans was a 

Norwegian who tended the furnace for 
Jack and Jill’s father and made himself gener- 
ally useful. As the children tossed their school- 
books on to the study table and started to go out 
on the porch, they noticed that the Fairy Lady 
had flitted down from her perch on the top of 
Jill's doll house. The Fairy Lady was a Christ- 
mas tree ornament which, in the form of a liv- 
ing guide, had taken them on many trips into 
strange lands. 

“Hans will make a good citizen,” said the 
Fairy Lady. “On our various journeys we have 
seen many ways in which nations 
help one another. Beauty and knowl- 


BETSY 


to speak. Alexander Bell began to experiment 
for himself when he was a young lad.” 

“I have heard Grandfather tell,” added Jack, 
“that people first thought of the telephone as a 
toy, and that it was a very long time before 
enough people became interested in it to make 
it of any practical use.” 

“Yes, that is true,” returned the Fairy Lady. 
“Like many another invention, the telephone 
was at first very far from perfect. Often there 
was a great buzzing over the wire, and people 
would declare that the telephone was more 
bother than it was worth. After a while an- 


other country gave us a citizen who remedied 
Later many other improvements, 


that defect. 





edge have been brought to the ? 
whole world through books and pic- 
tures: and comforts and conven- 


iences, by means of scientific discov- 
eries. There is still another way in ~ Bie 
which other lands have helped our ZY 
country. I want to show you to-day 
a few of our many great foreign- 
born citizens. 

“Let us go first to Boston. Put on 
your magic spectacles and focus them 
on the year 1876.” 

Jack and Jill soon found that they 
were standing in a basement, watch- 
ing a man’ who was holding an odd- 
looking contrivance to his ear and 
apparently listening expectantly. 
Soon a smile broke out on his face. 

“I can guess what happened,” cried 
Jack excitedly, taking off his glasses. 
“He heard, ‘Watson, I want you.’ 
Those were the first words spoken 
over the telephone. I studied about 
it in my science class. Alexander 
Graham Bell, the man who invented 
the telephone, was three flights up, 
talking to his friend.” 

“Yes, I know that you have often 
heard the story of the telephone, but 
I wanted to remind you that the man 
who made the world so useful a gift 
was a citizen who came to us from 
another country,” said the Fairy 
Lady. “Alexander Graham Bell was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
went to the Royal City High School 
in that city and studied in London, 
too, but he obtained most of his 
preparation for his life work from 
his father and his grandfather. They 
had made a study of human speech 
and of teaching the deaf and dumb 
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invented mostly by Americans, were made in the 


telephone. 


“Now let us go back about fifty-six years to 
visit the little village of Idvor, Hungary.” 
Jack and Jill heard a wailing sound, and dis. 


covered that it came from a bagpipe. 


A Ser- 


bian bagpiper was forcing the air from his 
sheepskin bellows and making it sing by regv- 
lating the passage of the air through the pipes. 
An eager-eyed Serbian boy, a little older than 
Jack, was watching the performance intently. 


“Do you call that music?” 


Jack whispered. 


“The bagpiper was not really playing,” the 
Fairy Lady explained, when Jack and Jill had 


removed their spectacles. 
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A Serbian Bagpiper Was Forcing the Air from His Sheepskin Bellows 


“He was merely ad- 
justing and tuning his bagpipe. The 
boy, Michael Pupin, listened so in- 
tently because he had been studying 
about sound. He did not dream that 
he was getting the idea for one of his 
inventions, called ‘electrical tuning, 
to be worked out twenty years later. 
He overcame the clicking and buzz- 
ing noises in long-distance telephon- 
ing by means of a coil which he in- 
vented. 

“The story of this lad, born in 
Idvor, Hungary, of Serbian parents, 
sounds almost like a fairy tale. In 
1874 he landed in New York with 
only five cents in his pocket. Al 
though his parents could neither 
read nor write, he became a teacher 
in Columbia University fifteen years 
later. To-day he is known every- 
where as an inventor and a solver of 
electrical problems. He __ brought 
much more than a five-cent coil 
across the sea. He brought an alert 
mind, considerable information about 
science, particularly about the laws 
of sound and light, and he brought 4 
determination to know more. Serbia 
gave us a great inventor in the field 
of electricity, and America gave him 
a chance to teach others and to make 
his inventions known. 

“We shall now go back to 1858 for 
a visit to New York.” 

At the tinkle of the Fairy Lady's 
bell, the travelers stepped into a shop 
that resounded with the rat-tat-tat 
of shoemakers’ hammers. The pre 
prietor was darting about, talking 
excitedly to his customers in a mit 
ture of French and English. In - 
corner sat a young boy sketching. 
Jill looked over his shoulder and saW¥ 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Following an Old Buffalo Trail—IV 


WASHINGTON’S MILITARY TRAINING 


ASHINGTON’S account of his 

journey to Fort Le Boeuf, and 

the letter which he brought back, 

assured Governor Dinwiddie that 
the French would not retire from the Ohio 
yalley unless compelled by force. With his 
council he at once decided to send troops to 
build forts on the Monongahela and Ohio 
rivers. 

Washington was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Virginia Regi- 
ment, March 15, 1754, and was ordered to 
take command of the troops then at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, and march with them to 
the forks of the Ohio. There he was to 
bring to completion the fort already com- 
menced by a detachment under Captain 
Trent. A much larger force was soon to 
follow under Colonel Joshua Fry, to whom 
general command of the expedition had 
been given. 

With his troops Washington marched 
from Alexandria on April 2. Reaching 
Wills Creek on April 20, he learned that the 
fort which Captain Trent’s party had been 
building at the confluence of the Allegheny 
and the Monongahela had been surrendered 
on April 17 to Captain Contrecoeur, who 
had come from Venango with about one 
thousand men. He was now erecting there 
a strong French fort, to be known as Fort 
Duquesne. 

Washington’s officers, all much older than 
he, were strong in their belief that an ad- 
vance to the Monongahela should be at- 
tempted at once, and in this opinion Wash- 
ington concurred. He sent back word to 
Dinwiddie of what had happened, and asked 
him to hurry forward the rest of the troops, 
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Benjamin Franklin, Who Submitted a Plan of 
Union to the Colonies in 1754 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 
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The Great Meadows, Where Washington Made 
His First and Last Surrender, July 4, 1754 


as well as boats and military supplies. Un- 
til they came, he could do no more than act 
as a vanguard, cautiously advancing and 
watching the enemy’s every move. 

Setting out, as he thought, as the advance 
guard of Colonel Fry’s army, Washington 
started slowly up Nemacolin’s path with his 
troops, April 29, 1754. It was necessary to 
widen the trail in order to advance the 
troops and baggage, and sixty men with 
axes were sent ahead for this purpose. The 
ancient highway of the buffalo was being 
laid to the ax, and the brave young warrior, 
Conotocarious,! was advancing to his first 
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A National Highway Now Runs Past the Site of 
Washington’s Fort at the Great Meadows 


of a long series of battles, as well as to his 
first and last capitulation. 

On May 24, the Great Meadows were 
reached, and Washington began to get his 
men into position, ready for an encounter 
with the French. On the twenty-seventh, 
learning from Half-King that the French 
were encamped near Laurel Hill, five miles 
away, Washington set out with his men to 
surprise them. After a hot little skirmish 


1 This name was given by the Indians to Colonel John Wash- 
ington, first of the family in America, and great-grandfather 
of George, to whom the name was passed on when the Indians 
came in contact with him. It is said to mean in the Indian 
tongue, “Devourer of Villages.’’ 


the French yielded, and Washington re- 
turned to his camp at the Meadows, where 
he built a small fort, named Fort Necessity. 
On June 6, Gist came from Wills Creek with 
news of the death of Colonel Fry, and the 
official command of the expedition passed to 
Washington. 

Hoping to capture Fort Duquesne, he 
pushed forward the road-building until 
June 28. Then he received intelligence that 
heavy reinforcements had arrived for the 
French, and that Contrecoeur was about to 
march an army out to meet him. A council 
of war decided upon retreat to Wills Creek, 
but when the Great Meadows were reached, 
the army was so exhausted from its long 
march over the newly made road, that it 
was thought best to halt and meet the on- 
coming French and Indians from the 
defenses of Fort Necessity. 

When the French attacked the fort on the 
morning of July 3, 1754, the colonial forces 
fought bravely, although short of food and 
ammunition. At a parley that evening a 
capitulation was arranged. Washington 
was to make his way back to Wills Creek, 
marching out of Fort Necessity with the 
honors of war, in possession of flags, bag- 
gage, and all his arms except cannon. So, on 
the morning of July 4, just twenty-two 
years before the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Washington led his 
defeated little army out of his first fort, and 
back along the toilsome trail to the Potomac. 

The failure of Washington’s campaign 
was asevere blow to the interests of the 
colonies and the Crown west of the Allie- 
ghenies, for it cleared the disputed terri- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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William Pitt, under Whose Leadership England 
Gained Control of the Ohio Valley 
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See-saw, Margery Daw, 
Jack must eat a potato, 
Cabbage and greens, celery and beans, 
Carrots and squash and tomato. 
See-saw, Margery Daw, 

Jack shall be his own master. 

Don't keep this quiet, a vegetable diet 
Will make all the children grow faster. 
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Mother Goose Health Poster 


Duplicates of this double-page poster, 40 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen. 


For information regarding books of poster patterns, see 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


( ym! can be taught by example as 
well as by precept to establish habits of 
thrift. They are learning thrift when 
they adjust themselves to their small 

world with no wasted time in its well-ordered days. 

In a thrifty schoolroom classes pass promptly, 
one class coming to the recitation circle as the 
other is leaving it. Lesson papers are placed 
upon the teacher’s desk as the children pass by 
in dismissal, thus saving the time necessary for 
collection. The waste-paper basket stands at 
some point which the children must pass, and as 
each child goes by, he drops his scraps of paper 
into it. The children do not sit in idleness while 
the teacher writes an assign- 
ment upon the blackboard; it 
has been placed there before 
the opening of the session. 
Chalk, erasers, pencils, and 
paper are in readiness for 
business. Monitors see that 
the blackboard is clean be- 
fore each session. 

The two minutes of wait- 
ing for the dismissal gong 
are utilized in learning a 
poem. The five minutes of 
waiting for the special 
teacher when she is late are 


ot merel 


THRIFT 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Author of “Rag-House Tales” 


swing. The ride in the little cars, which swung 
far out from the center as the speed increased, 
was fascinating. David had sat in the cabin of 
each car more than once. He had crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific; he had been to 
the North Pole and the South Pole; he had 
piloted his airship over snow-capped mountains 
and landed it on islands in the sea. David had 
a glorious time at the fair. 

The next afternoon he asked his father for 
money to go to see a moving picture which one 
of his teachers had recommended. 

“How is this, son?” asked Mr. Ames. “I 
thought it was understood that you were to pay 
for such entertainment out of your allowance.” 


AM ERICA FIRST 


Inst, merely in matters material, but in things of the spirit. 


in Science, inventions, motors, and 


not go. He found himself on a hot afternoon 
stopping at the drug store for a cone—and back. 
ing out again when his hand went into his 
empty pocket. He could not buy a tag on tag 
day, or his weekly copy of the boys’ magazine 
which he usually bought. It was a wretched 
week! Strangely enough, it was not only 
money which was lacking; he did not seem to 
have any self-respect, either. 

Before the end of the week he got a lawn or 
two to mow, and ran some errands. Every 
cent which he earned he hurried to put into his 
poor, robbed dime bank, whose contents he was 
accustome¢ to deposit in the bank down town as 
soon as he had five dollars. When his allowance 
came, he converted all that 
into dimes, too, and put it 
away. He continued his 
jobs, and saved every cent, 
Never again was he going to 
be caught bankrupt. Soon 
he began to find it fun to 
save. He made a game of it, 
watching his little pile grow, 
never spending a cent unless 
he could not see any other 
way out. Of course, it meant 
sacrifice, but David was the 
boy who could do it. Far 


utilized for drill on number 
combinations or phonics. 


sooner than ever before, he 
emptied five dollars in dimes 
from his bank, and deposited 


5 - 
scrapers, but also in ideals, principles, character. Y 





In a thrifty schoolroom 
there is a proper arrange- 
ment of the day’s program. 
A period of activity follows 
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Not ‘merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad 
assumption 
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it in his savings account. 
One night he burst into 

the house white with anger. 

“I am through with girls! 
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a period of concentration, Not a naan isolation, but in west cooperation, with boys, too! and with 
thus guarding against physi- nce, a isdain of other races and peoples, school ! I—” 
cal or mental fatigue on the at a ym th yh ove ane oy “Steady, steady, Dave! 
part of the child. There is tot in Weeds may Wich - — “What is it 
further conservation of child nds inevita I foos the old ecto b ul path ray a 3 out?” 
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tense application, and a wad! stingy! 
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ater thet aot cee & me day some nation must take that - unless we are for?” 

difficult lesson too many “The girls called me stingy 


times in succession is only a 
waste of time and energy. 
The next day the lesson will my 
not seem so difficult. The 

tired child is not kept after \ 

school to finish work; he is 
asked to come early in the 
morning, when he will ac- 
complish his task with much less effort. 

The conscientious teacher is thrifty with 
school materials. She has paper cut the proper 
size for a given lesson. She does not encourage 
a pupil to think that he may have a fresh sheet 
of paper if he too often spoils his first one care- 
lessly. She watches the children in their 
handling of their own tablets, paints, and so on, 
to see that they make them last as long as 
possible. 

The thrifty teacher is sparing of words; she 
does not let her voice be heard too often in the 
room, lest it cause unnecessary strain on the 
children’s nerves. 


LESSON StorY—TrRUE THRIFT 


David Ames was having a glorious time at 
the county fair. The other children might 
spend their money on roller coasters, merry-go- 
rounds, fortune-tellers, lollipops, or cracker- 
jack, but David greatly preferred the giant 


lapse wo qeain into  itler at barbarism- and that honor 


Alnd sc ns in that spirit. and with these hopes 
heart and 





“I was; but my allowance is all spent.” 

“So soon? And how?” 

“I spent it all on the airplane swing. I spent 
what I had saved toward my next bank deposit, 
too. You see, it will be a long time before I 
have a chance to ride on one again.” 

David’s father regarded him for a moment, 
and then asked, “You spent everything you had 
at one time, in one place, and just for fun?” 

“Well—yes.” 

“Then you are out of luck, my boy. A 
thoroughbred does not let himself go ‘broke’ 
merely through extravagance. He will not 
spend all he has for a good time, and then ask 
his more balanced friend or relative for help. 

David was flushing. “You need not tell me 
any more, Dad. I understand.” 

What a week it would be! Every day David’s 
shame increased. When the boys whistled for 
him as they passed by on their way to a movie 
or a ball game, he had to call out that he could 


. [say with all 
soul, “AMERICA FIRST” = Rev.G.Asntox Opa, DD 


for not buying any of their 
homemade candies they sell 
for gym benefit. And the 
boys called me tightwad for 
not buying a ticket for the 
game to-night.” 

“But, son!” Mr. Ames laid 
down his paper. “Why 
should you refuse to buy them?” 

“How can I spend my money and have it too?” 

“But it is your gym. Your team.” 

David shrugged. “Being interested in such 
frivolous things will not get you ahead in the 
world!” He added proudly, “I saved four-fifths 
of my income this last month.” 

“How, Dave?” his mother asked. 

“Well, for one thing, I cut out milk for 
lunches-—” 

“That, then, accounts for your losing two or 
three pounds, and being irritable. What else?” 

“I cut out swimming so as to save that fee, 
and shows, and ice cream, and—” 

“Why, Dave?” insisted his father. 

“Piling up the money is so much more fun!” 

“Can you imagine it? From a spendthrift t 
a miser in one jump!” exclaimed David’s father. 

“Miser!” David gasped. 

“Don’t you see, child, that you have bee! 
(Continued on page 90) 
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that tells you about them.” 


In May Time 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


“My goodness,” said the Artist Elf, “there are so many things to draw that 
I wonder which to do first. Here are some of my latest sketches and a letter 
We opened his package and this is what we 
There were some flowers, a queer bird, and a puppy dog. 
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Spring is the time 
When flowers grow. 

I found some standing 
In a row. 


About that time 
A birdlet blue 
Piped, “Now suppose 
You sketch me too.” 


Now something else 
I saw in spring. 
It tore around 
Like everything. 


I sketched these circles, 
Big and small, 

Above some lines 
Quite thin and tall. 





“All right,” I said, 
“Now here we go!” 
An oval and 
A circle, so. 


Car 


Ipe—D> 


I made an oval, 
A circle round, 

Some lines that hopped 
Up off the ground, 





I drew some small leaves 
(Two or three), 

And these gay flowers 
Waved at me. 





A spotted tail, 
Some shoes, a hat— 
And there he stood, 
Our birdlet fat. 


® 


sJ 


Two floppy ears, 
A shining eye, 

And Billy’s pup 
Went sailing by. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


LANNING the May menus for the school 

lunch, as well as for the home, is not an 

easy task, because the family, whether it 

be the school family or the home family, 
is likely to be tired of the winter fruits and 
vegetables, and the fresh ones are still expen- 
sive. The menus can be varied, however, by the 
use of more canned and dried fruits and vege- 
tables and by occasionally including a fresh fruit 
or vegetable. It is now possible in most locali- 
ties to obtain many fresh fruits and vegetables 
throughout the entire year, but they are usually 
too expensive to be used freely either in the 
school or in the home. 

Less money may be spent in the home for 
meat at this season because eggs can be used 
freely in the preparation of many of the meals. 
They may be used in one meal to furnish the 
substantial or main dish; in another, they may 
be utilized to form the principal part of an at- 
tractive and delicious dessert. 

In correlating the school lunch with such 
subjects as composition, geography, and arith- 
metic, trips may be taken to the markets to see 
what foods are available. Such a trip always 
brings to our attention certain foods that we 
have not thought of serving for some time. 

Let us not be too busy to prepare dessert. It 
is especially important from the aesthetic point 
of view, and it is the little surprise at the end 
of the meal that makes us leave the table happy. 
A happy frame of mind aids digestion. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, 
the recipe must be changed proportionately, ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing the recipe, be sure that the pro- 
portion of the ingredients remains the same. 


SCALLOPED EGG AND CHEESE 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
2% dozen eggs 
1 cup butter 
1 cup flour 
2 quarts milk 
1% tablespoons salt 
A few dashes black pepper 
% pound grated cheese 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 


Utensils Needed 


four-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 

four-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

grater 

dripping pan 


— ee et et 


Put the eggs into a saucepan and cover with 
cold water; cover, and put over the fire to boil 
slowly. Just as soon as the water boils, remove 
the pan from over the fire and let it stand 
covered for twenty minutes. Drain, and run 
cold water over the eggs. Shell them and cut 
them in eighths. 

Make a white sauce in the top part of a double 
boiler by melting the butter, adding the flour 
(stirring to keep it smooth) and the milk, and 
cooking until the sauce has thickened and does 
not taste of flour. Add the salt, pepper, and 
grated cheese. When the cheese is melted, add 
the eggs, and pour the mixture into a dripping 
pan which has been greased with a little butter. 
Sprinkle the bread crumbs over the top and 
brown lightly in the oven. Mark off the product 


in twenty portions. This dish should be served 
while it is hot. 


BUTTERED SPINACH 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
15 pounds spinach 


1% tablespoons salt 
% pound butter 


Utensils Needed 


paring knife 

large dish pan ' 

twelve- or fourteen-quart boiler and cover, or 
several smaller covered boilers 

tablespoon 

colander or strainer 


ee 
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4 ; 
Brush Your Teeth After 
Lach IMleal And Before 

Going To Bed . 


Menus for May 


Scalloped Ege and Cheese 
Whole Wheat Rolland Butter 
Buttered Jpinach 
Fruit Jalad 


Butterscotch Cookiey 
Malk 


Spanish Noodles 
Bread and Butter 
J hredded Lettuce 

Carrot Salad 
Pineapple Sponge 
Custard Jauce 
Milk 














Cut the little root ends from the spinach, thus 
separating the leaves. Wash the spinach in 
warm water until all of the sand is off the leaves. 
Put the washed spinach into a boiler, but do not 
add any water as enough will remain on the 
leaves. Cover the spinach while it is cooking, 
and stir it often while it is wilting. After it be- 
gins to boil, add the salt. Cook the spinach only 
until it is tender; if it is young, ten to twelve 
minutes will be sufficient. Let the cooked spin- 
ach stand in a colander or strainer a few min- 
utes to thoroughly drain. Put it into the boiler, 
and add the butter; serve. 

Spinach is particularly valuable in the diet be- 
cause of the mineral matter that it contains. An- 
other of its important constituents is cellulose, 
which provides bulk and thus aids in the nor- 
mal digestion of foods. 


FruIT SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


2 large heads lettuce 

6 oranges 

6 large bananas 

6 or 7 apples (6 cups diced) 

1 can No. 2% or No. 3 white cherries 
2 tablespoons sugar 

1% cups boiled dressing 


Utensils Needed 
dish pan 
clean towel 
paring knife 
three-quart bowl 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 


— et et pt 


Separate the lettuce, wash it, and place it ing 
towel, putting it in a cool place to crisp. Peel the 
oranges, being careful to remove all the white 
which adheres to the pulp. Cut out each section, 
leaving none of the membrane attached to the 
pulp. Squeeze over the pulp all of the juice from 
the membrane. Peel the bananas, scrape them, 
and cut them in dice, or in slices, and add. Wash, 
peel, and dice the apples, and add. Pit the cher- 
ries, and add. After combining the fruit, chill 
it. On each individual plate place some lettuce 
and one-half cup of chilled fruit, making the let- 
tuce stand tall. Add the sugar to the boiled 
dressing and place a tablespoon of dressing over 
each portion of salad. (A recipe for boiled 
dressing appeared in the September 1927 issue 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS.) 


BUTTERSCOTCH COOKIES 
(Twenty cookies) 


Recipe 


1 egg 

1 = light brown sugar 

6 tablespoons melted butter 
1% cups sifted flour 

1 tablespoon baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon vanilla 

% cup chopped walnuts 


Utensils Needed 


two-quart bowl 

egg beater 

measuring cup 
tablespoon 

flour sifter 

small pan 

teaspoon 

chopping bowl and knife 
large piece oiled paper 
knife 

baking sheets 


Beat the egg very light. Add the sugar and the 
butter, which has been melted, and mix well 
Sift together the flour, baking powder, and salt, 
and add, stirring to combine. Add the vanilla 
and the nuts, which have been chopped; stir. 
Roll the dough into a cylindrical shape; wrap tt 
in oiled paper, and chill thoroughly. Slice the 
roll into twenty portions. Place the cookies o 
baking sheets and bake in a moderate oven ten 
or twelve minutes. Cool and serve. 


ND et et et tt 


SPANISH NOODLES 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 


3 six-ounce boxes broad noodles 
4 quarts boiling water 

1 tablespoon salt 

% pound salt pork 

1 medium-sized onion 

1 large green pepper 

1 quart canned tomatoes 


(Continued on page 81) 
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The Chipping Sparrow 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 





Photo from L, W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


An apple tree grows in our yard. 
There is a nest in the apple tree. 
The nest is small. 

It is made of tiny roots. 

It is lined with horsehair. 

There are five eggs in the nest. 
They are bluish green. 

There are brown specks on them. 
A chipping sparrow laid the eggs. 





Photo from L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Do you know the chipping sparrow? 
It is a tiny bird. 
It wears a chestnut cap. 





It hops on the grass. 

It eats tiny seeds. 

It eats bugs and worms. 

It says, ‘Chip, chip, chip, chip.”’ 

Sometimes we call it the chippy. 

Mother and Father Chippy take 
good care of the eggs. 

Soon the egg's will hatch. 

Then there will be five little 
chippies in the nest. 

How busy Mother and Father 
Chippy will be! 





Photo from L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Here is a little chippy with his 
mother. 

She is feeding him a worm. 

He opens his mouth wide. 

She puts the worm in. 

Now she will go to find some more 
worms. 

Little chippies are very hungry. 

They eat many, many worms. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 89.) 
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The Teacher on Tour in America 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Author of “Personality of American Cities,” 


HE open road to beauty and to romance 

leads off and away from the very thresh- 

old of your home. It turns the corner or 

bends around the hill; and the joy of 
travel begins. The endless adventure of the un- 
foreseen! To journey forth, into pastures and 
places new, stirs the imagination, kindles en- 
thusiasm, rebuilds the body and renews the 
youth of the soul in a way that few other recrea- 
tions ever may equal. 

Of late it has been a rather increasing fashion 
among many persons with the summer weeks at 
their disposal, to board ship and steam across 
the Atlantic; to do their travel adventuring in 
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‘Our Railroads To-morrow,” 


cities and towns and 
countrysides three 
thousand miles away. 
The attractive rates 
and accommodations 
offered by  transat- 
lantic steamship com- 
panies have done 
much to encourage 
this sort of travel. 
It steadily is on the 
increase. 


TRAVEL “AT HOME” 


Yet not everyone 
will be going abroad 
this summer. Thou- 
sands of readers of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS 
will spend the vaca- 
tion period in travel 
“at home”’—that is, 
within the limits of 
the United States and 
Canada. Therefore, 
without intending in 
any way to detract from the charm and variety 
of foreign scenes, or the undeniable novelty and 
interest of foreign travel, I may point out that 
on this side of the Atlantic we have much that 
is worth going far to see—much indeed that is 
comparable to what one finds abroad. If you do 
not believe this, take a flying trip this summer 
north to Quebec, or off toward New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Even without leaving the 
United States, one will come upon many a scene 
that is reminiscent of the Old World. 

The advent of the concrete road and the filling 
station, the chain store and the stand- 
ardized hotel—which we are glad enough 
to make use of, on occasion—has not 
robbed us of our loveliness. What can 
ever divest the Battery at Charleston, 
South Carolina, of its water prospect, or 
spoil the vistas of Casco Bay that come 
from a similar promenade at Portland, 
Maine? The other Portland (Oregon) 
is perhaps even more beautiful; with its 
fir-carpeted mountains rising right out 
of its streets, and its white houses trans- 
planted from the earlier New England, 
everywhere amongst them. Or down the 
coast, to the incomparable San Fran- 
cisco, the Bay of Mon- 
terey, Santa Barbara— 
and San Diego, just 
clinging to the corner 
of this nation of ours. 


“Planning Your Trip Abroad,” Eie. 
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ABOVE: scene in Southern California—an 
orange grove, with snow-capped peaks in the distance; 
Fraunces’ Tavern, one of the chief historic shrines in 
New York City—-where Washington bade farewell to his 
officers in 1783 (© Underwood & Underwood, New York). 
At Lert: The Great Fall (308 feet) in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park; The business center of Salt Lake City; 
Banff, one of the famous places in the Canadian Rockies. 
BELOW: Mariposa Grove of big trees, seen on a tour of 
Yosemite National Park. 


A typical 





In New York state alone (if one for the mo- 
ment seeks comparisons) we have England, Ire- 
land, and even bits of France. For instance, the 
Finger Lakes of central New York. Consider 
Otsego Lake — Cooper’s “Glimmerglass” — and 
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tell me where even in Britain you can find a 
jovelier small lake. What could be more beauti- 
fyi than Lake George? The tranquil Champlain 
has its own charms..... And nothing has yet 
been said of the Thousand Islands ....or of 
the valley of the Hudson ..or of Niagara 
alls. 

“- the far side of Lake Champlain, Vermont 


Lake McDermott and 


ABOVE: Many Glacier Hotel, 
Glacier National Park (© Fred H. Kiser, Portland, 
Oreg.); Old State House, Boston, which had an important 
part in the stirring days preceding the Revolution. AT 
Richt: Mount Rainier (or Tacoma), with Nisqually 
Glacier and Paradise Inn; Cliff Palace, the largest of 
many prehistoric ruins in Mess Verde National Park; 
Jasper Park (Canada) which provides an ideal setting 
fora vacation. BELOW: Pike’s Peak and the Gateway to 
the Garden of the Gods, Colorado. 





and its Green Mountains—again an Irish or an 
English countryside—and then the rugged White 
Mountains ..and Maine. The Berkshires 
-...the Catskills ..... How the open road 
of travel adventure forever does unwind itself! 





There is Old World in eastern Pennsylvania— 
in that well-settled, complacent early civilization 
that centers about Philadelphia and reaches as 
far off as Lancaster and Reading and Bethlehem 
—and even beyond. There is the glory of the 
Maryland hills and of Harpers Ferry and of 
ancient Bedford Springs. Beyond these, White 
Sulphur Springs; and then Virginia—all the way 
from her own great 
mountains to her 
historic tidewater. 
-... The wide, open, 
salty reaches of Ches- 
apeake Bay . 
The Delaware break- 
ing its path through 
the mountains at the 
Water Gap. And, 
for those who like 
that sort of thing, the 
noise and glitter and 


glamour of Atlantic 
City. 

Some folk much 
prefer, either to At- 
lantic City or the 
Long Island’ shore 
resorts, the many 


charming places that 
dot the New England 
seashore; all the way 
from Watch § Hill, 
around Cape Cod, the 
South Shore and the 
North Shore (to use 
the Boston parlance) 
down to the Maine coast ....and far beyond. 
Great rocks now rising out of the sea; between 
them the long stretches of sandy beach, touches 
of real forest. Large towns and small—cities 
with fine traditions, such as Boston and Salem 
and Portsmouth and Portland . . Villages, 
with roofs nesting together and white church 
spires rising from the dense greenery. In my 
opinion, there is little in America to be 
compared with this New England shore; 
unless it be the ocean rim of California. 

While you are roaming about among 
the thirteen original states, you, being a 
teacher, will not need to be reminded 
that within reach are almost numberless 
places of historic significance—in the 
cities, along the coast, and among the 
mountains—where excellent work has 
been done in preserving or restoring the 
landmarks of stirring days in our na- 
tional life. Many of these can be 
reached very comfortably in auto bus 
tours. 


VARIED WONDERS OF OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS 


The beauty-loving traveler who elects 
to seek his fill from 
America’s rich treasure 
house will probably turn 
his first attention to the 
national parks. Of these 
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there are now nineteen, including one in Hawaii 
and one in Alaska, but not counting the various 
“national monuments” which protect for all time 
certain great natural wonders. Many of the 
states also have established public parks and pre- 
serves; notably, New York—in the Catskills and 
the Adirondacks, in the Finger Lakes region, at 
Niagara, at the upper gorge of the Genesee, 
along the Allegheny, at Bear Mountain, and (to- 
gether with New Jersey) upon the Palisades of 
the Hudson. The restrictions surrounding the 
use of these state parks are similar to those that 
protect the national parks and monuments. They 
are kept at a minimum and are intended only to 
secure the common rights of the increasing 
thousands who flock to them each summer. The 
fundamental idea always is to make the parks of 
the largest possible use to all visitors. 

While the national parks are, almost entirely, 
situate in the West, it so happens that one of the 
most distinctive and beautiful of them all is the 
Lafayette Park, on Mount Desert Island off the 


(Continued on page 75) 
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The Road to the City of Health 


JEAN AND BOB ATTEND A GOOD-HEALTH CARNIVAL 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. 


UTSIDE the gates of the city there 

seemed to be a great deal of 

gaiety. The giants were holding 

a carnival for all seekers after 
health who had earned the golden key to 
the city and were about to enter. The only 
requirement for admission was to show the 
golden key. 

All of the giants were present with their 
entire families. Jean and Bob’s friend, 
Giantess Good Food, was there to manage 
the restaurant. Here she served all of the 
people. 

Everywhere there were booths, where 
many different kinds of articles were 
either sold or given away. At one booth 
all passers-by were presented with a small 
bar of soap, and at another booth they re- 
ceived a package containing a paper towel 
or a paper napkin. There was a booth 
gaily decorated with what seemed to be 
flags. Coming closer, Jean and Bob dis- 
covered that they were not flags but hand- 
kerchiefs. All kinds and colors were be- 
ing sold. Clowns, dressed in 


By HAZEL M. WUNDER 


and washcloths, and were in need of no 
more. 

Giant Fresh Air operated an airplane 
from which he dropped balloons and cir- 
culars advertising the ‘“‘Five-Brush Ring” 
performance to be held in the stadium. 
A Five-Brush Parade was to precede the 
performance. 

Soon the people began to line the streets 
in order to get good places from which to 
view the parade. Needless to say, Jean 
and Bob were there early to enjoy all of 
the good fun. 

There was a cheerful crowd of spec- 
tators. Floating in the air above their 
heads were balloons of various colors in 
great numbers. Folks were chatting gaily 
and looking up the street now and then to 
see whether the parade was coming. 


The bugle sounded, and the brushes 
came in sight. Giant Clothes Brush led the 
march. He rode on the back of a large 


Whisk Broom horse that whisked its tail 
as if to sweep the dust from the air. Next 


TITUS 


in line were all the various members of th; 
Clothes Brush household. 

The Shoe Brush performers were each 
carried along on a rectangular box hory 
wearing a _ sole-shaped_ saddle. Thei: 
horses marched three abreast. Shy 
Brush rode the middle horse, while the 
Daubers, black and brown, rode on eithe 
side of him, Attached to the back of Shoe 
Brush’s saddle was a long woolen streame; 
which was carried by a dozen black an 
white pages. This was said to add polish 
to his act. 

What a lot of Nailbrush performer 
there were! They were graded according 
to size and refinement. The smaller ones 
were mounted on ponies, while the larger 
ones rode prancing horses. There wer 
small nailbrushes, large ones, middle-sized 
ones, some wearing crests, some very pol. 
ished, and others rough and ready, but all 
were equally well trained and ready for 
action. 

Next came the Toothbrush performers, 

standing on the backs of 





fancy colored handkerchief 


tooth-paste horses. How well 





costumes, were doing acro- 
batic tricks to amuse the by- 
standers. 

“Hear ye! Hear ye!” 
shouted servant Cleanliness, 
who wore a clown costume. 
“'Tis well ye look to your 
handkerchiefs. Everyone 
must have his own supply be- 
fore being admitted to the 
City of Health.” o 

Each traveler examined his 
supply of handkerchiefs. 
Jean and Bob each bought a 
dozen. Jean selected some : 
with colored borders because 4 
she wanted to be able to keep 
hers separate from Bob’s, 
which were plain white. 

At another booth a giant 
dressed in a_ turkish-towel 
suit was crying, “Come and 
see! Come and see!’ 
Through the crowd the chil- 
dren saw what seemed to be 
a huge pile of soapsuds. It 
was made by a machine, and = 
was intended merely to at- 
tract the attention of the 
crowd. The giant continued: 








“To anyone buying a towel aa 


we will give an attractive 
washcloth, absolutely free of 
charge. Come and buy!” 


Jean and Bob passed on with- itt: 


out buying, for they each al- 
ready had their own towels 





they guided their horses! 
Then came the celebrated 
Hairbrush that could do dar. 
ing tricks on even the frow7- 
iest heads. 

The clowns brought up the 
rear of the procession. The 
Toothbrush clown wheeled a 
perambulator in which were 
four baby toothbrushes 
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When he was not looking, 
the babies hopped out of the 
perambulator and started to 
run away. Just then 4 
wicked dwarf came _ running 
toward the baby _ tooth- 
brushes. The Toothbrush 
clown saw the dwarf an 
called to the Toothbrush 
children. They jumped back 
into the perambulator, and 
. the Toothbrush _ clown 
wheeled them along. 

The Clothes Brush clow 
<< started to chase a number of 
little boys who were follow- 
ing him. The boys stumbled 
and the clown caught them. 
After brushing against them 
a few times to remove the 
dust from their clothes, he 
sent them on. 

The Shoe Brush clow! 
wore a long-tailed coat. The 
clowns, Brown Dauber and 
Black Dauber, ran with him. 




















Jean and Bob Each Bought a Dozen Handkerchiets 


(Continued on page 87) 
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D tive Desi ir State Fl 
MISSOURI: THE DOWNY HAWTHORN 

| By JOHN T. LEMOS 
| HE blossoms and leaves of the hawthorn berry vines. When the flowers develop into It is only recently that the hawthorn has 
| make us think of those of the black- fruit, however, the resemblance ends, for been adopted as the state flower of Missouri. 

berry. The leaves have serrated edges and _ the berries of the hawthorn are smooth and The daisy, which was selected first, was 

the flowers grow in clusters like those of the round, and a rich orange in color. (Continued on page 81) 

WNY HAWTHORN 
STATE FLOWER OF MISSOURI 






























































COLORS FLOWERS: WHITE WITH TOUCHES OF BLUE-GRAY—STAMENS, YELLOW 
BERRIES : RED-ORANGE WITH TOUCHES OF VERMILION’ 
LEAVES * MEDIUM GREEN DEEP GREEN IN SHADOWS 
USE STEMS : YELLOW-GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF BROWN 
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Flowers of Lowland, Field, and Wood 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


LOWERS contribute greatly to the 

beauty of the world in which we live. 

Beginning with the cheery hepaticas, 

whose delicate tints are in delightful 
contrast with the lingering snows of spring- 
time, the flowers appear in colorful proces- 
sion through the succeeding months, until in 
October and November all are gone save the 
witch-hazel, which bravely bares its yellow 
blossoms to the frosts. Many flowers grow 
boldly in our open fields and along our road- 
sides, while others are shy and solitary, pre- 
ferring the seclusion of woodland, marsh, 
or brook-edge. Flowers are anchored in the 
soil and cannot escape us, yet many of them 
are so unobtrusive that their rare beauty is 





A Group of Pitcher Plants 


passed unnoticed. A walk out of doors in 
search of wild flowers always brings its re- 
ward. 


FLOWERS OF THE LOWLAND 


Here in the marsh we shall find those 
plants that require plenty of moisture. Be 
careful where you step, for the earth is 
yielding, and you may get your feet wet. 
Those coarse, tall, broad, strong-smelling 
leaves belong to the skunk cabbage, whose 
flower has already fulfilled its function of 
producing seeds, and is gone. The clumps 
of bright yellow, short-stemmed flowers 
crowding close to the water’s edge are the 
last of the marsh marigolds or cowslips. 
Those showy blue flowers standing in a few 
inches of water, with long, lance-shaped 
leaves on all sides as if to protect them, are 
blue flag, or iris. A little later, yellow pond 
lilies will be floating on the surface of the 
shallow water, drawing their nourishment 
from the black earth beneath, in which 
their roots are imbedded. Notice the carpet 
of blue made by the violets, which grow in 
patches, excluding all other plants from 
their midst. 

Over here, standing closely together, are 
a score of peculiar plants with inconspicu- 
ous, dull red flowers on short stems. These 
are the pitcher plants. Their long, slender 
leaves are shaped like pitchers, and hold 
sweetened plant juices and water within. 





The Three-petaled Flower of the Trillium 


Insects crawling down over the hairy lip of 
the pitcher to sip the sweetened water will 
find, when they attempt to crawl back, that 
these plant hairs bar the way, like a host of 
miniature lances. A misstep causes the in- 
sects to fall into the liquid and drown, and 
the plant absorbs nitrogen from their 
bodies. We know of many animals that 
devour plants, but we seldom hear of a plant 
that devours animal life. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD 


As we make our way from the lowlands 
across a narrow field toward the woods on 
the ridge, new flower faces come into view. 
We pass the dainty, six-petaled, blue-eyed 
grass, peeping shyly from among the sur- 


rounding meadow plants. Where the 
meadow is drier, the yellow star grass 
grows. There, too, are hundreds of four- 


lobed bluets, their golden-centered, pale 
violet heads crowded together. Those tall 
plants with dozens of round flowers which 
look like small daisies are called daisy flea- 
bane. There was a time when the dried 





Bird’s-Foot Violets 


leaves and stem of this flower were Sup. 
posed to be good for ridding dog kennels of 
fleas. The small, round, _lilac-colore 
flowers which look like half-grown astey 
are Robin’s plantain. 

The flat, yellow, five-petaled flowers groy. 
ing on runners over the ground are calle( 
five-finger, or cinquefoil. See the five leaf. 
lets at the end of the slender stems. They 
look almost like strawberry leaves, but the 
wild strawberry has only three leaflets x 
the end of the leaf stalks, and its flowers are 
white. The bird’s-foot violets seem to pre. 
fer the drier places in the field, and form a 
dense bouquet among their deeply toothed, 
long, thin leaves. Here are some blue ly. 





The Umbrellalike Leaves of the Mandrake 


pines. Their flowers are like those of a 
sweet pea, for they belong to the same 
family. Their leaves come out of a central 
stalk like the spokes of a broken wheel. 


FLOWERS OF THE WOODLAND 


In the woodlands, still moist from the 
melting snows, a great variety of interest- 
ing flowers hasten to mature before the foli- 
age above them becomes so dense that it 
cuts off the precious sunlight. Their grow- 
ing season is limited. Many of them store 
underground, in enlarged roots, food 
enough to sustain them until another winter 
has passed, when with surprising energy 
they will put forth their blossoms again. 

The fuzzy-stemmed hepaticas, white, 
blue, or pink, the dainty spring beauties 
with their pink-veined petals, the fragile 
white blossom of the bloodroot with its 
single large scalloped leaf, Dutchman's 
breeches and squirrel corn, suspended from 
slender stems and dancing in the breez@, 
the delightfully fragrant arbutus trailing in 
and out among the leaves—these earliest 
woodland flowers have already perhaps 
lived their allotted span. 

Now come others, carpeting the forest 
floor with bursts of color. There are the 
bell-like flowers of the adder’s-tongue, % 
dogtooth violet, swaying on slender stalks 
above the two large, mottled leaves. The 

(Continued on page 83) 
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How to Make an Auto Truck 


By FRANK I. SOLAR 


Department of Manual Training, Detroit, Michigan 


F YOUR hardware store does not carry 

bundles of manual training lumber, you 
can build an auto truck of builder’s lath and 
cigar-box material. Begin by making the 
front and back axles, as shown in Figure 1. 
Next, make and assemble the chassis (Fig- 
ure 2). It is made up of the two axles, the 
frame rods, and the bumper. Assemble the 
parts with glue and 1-inch No. 18 wire brads. 

Make the radiator and hood of three 
pieces of wood, as shown in Figure 3. Make 
the cab of cigar-box lumber, and before as- 
sembling it with glue and cigar-box nails, 
nail the front of it to the hood. Cover the 
hood with a cardboard or tin, which may be 
tacked or glued to the wood. 

The sides of the box may be made of four 
pieces of builder’s lath, and the bottom may 


be made of a cigar box. Glue and nail the 
box to the cab and chassis. 

The fenders may be made from strips 
cut from atin can. The pattern is shown in 
Figure 4. Tack the fenders to the under- 
side of the frame and to the ends of the 
bumper. 

The windshield is made of tin, 114” x 234”. 

The front wheel may be made by fitting 
a square piece of wood into a jam-bottle 
cover and pounding a pop-bottle cap into the 
wood to represent the drum. Drive tacks 
through the cover into the wood, and a nail 
through the center of both cover and cap to 
fasten the wheel to the axle. Make the rear 
wheel by fitting a thick piece of wood be- 
tween two jam-bottle covers and nailing the 
covers to the wood. Fasten the rear wheels 


to the axle in the same way that you 
fastened the front wheels. Bottle caps may 
be placed between the rear wheels and the 
axle to represent brake drums. 

The visor, which is made of tin, should 
not be painted. Cut strips of shiny tin and 
tack them to the front of the bumper and 
radiator, as shown in the drawing. Solder 
or tack in place the cap of a tooth-paste tube 
for a radiator cap. A piece of wire may be 
fitted in the front of the radiator for a 
crank, and thumb tacks put in place for 
front and tail lights. Use a piece of tin for 
a license plate. Paint the truck. 

For a list of tools needed in making the 
auto truck, write to Frank I. Solar, 514-516 
Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y., inclosing 
a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply. 
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For the Music Hour 


By 


TURKISH MUSIC 


FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


ISS MARTIN wrote the name, 
“Beethoven,” on the blackboard. 
“Our lesson for this period to-day 
will be about something that this 
man has given us,” she said. “We have 
had something from him before; was it a 
poem, a story, music, a picture, or—?” 

A dozen hands were raised. Miss Mar- 
tin nodded. 

“Music!” answered the fourth grade in 
chorus. 

“It was the ‘Minuet in G,’” Georgiana 
cried. “I had it for my piano lesson the 
next week.” 

“T heard it over the radio afterwards,” 
Don said. “It was easy to remember.” 

“T heard it at the movies only last night. 
It is very easy to recognize,” Helen said. 

“The music that we have to-day will be 
even easier to remember, because it is so 
unusual, The piece is very short,” Miss 
Martin explained, “and in it Beethoven 
makes the piano imitate the instruments of 
a Turkish band.” 

“What kind of instruments do they 
have?” Marie inquired. 

“See whether you can find out from the 
music whether Turks like singing instru- 
ments, such as the violin and clarinet, or 
striking instruments, such as drums and 
cymbals,”” Miss Martin suggested. 

“How can we tell, when it is played on a 
piano?” asked George. 

“That is not so difficult,” said Miss Mar- 
tin, “when this Turkish music is played as 
Beethoven intended. Even though it is a 
short simple bit of music, a most skillful 
touch is necessary to bring out its charm. 
This is why it is a concert favorite. Under 
the fingers of an artist, the piano becomes 
a real Turkish band. I am sure that some 
of you will be able to tell me, if you think 


adii 


about it, what instruments are being imi- 
tated.” 

“What kind of piece 
play?” George asked. 

“That is another thing that I want the 
music to tell you,” replied Miss Martin. 

“Is it a hymn, a march, a dance, or quiet 
rest-music? Is the band playing on a plat- 
form, or is it marching up the street?” 
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Ludwig van Beethoven 
1770-1827 


Bob shook his head doubtfully. “I 
would rather be told beforehand, so that I 
can just listen, without having to think 
about anything.” 

“We are learning to listen and think at 
the same time, just as we read and think 
at the same time,” said Miss Martin. “I 
do not believe that thinking about music 
ever spoils the pleasure of hearing it.” 
She opened the phonograph as she spoke. 
“See whether it does this time. Here is the 
piano playing Beethoven’s Turkish band 
music.” 

The tones came softly as if from a dis- 
tance, but they were quick and crisp. Ina 
minute even Bob realized that the band 
was playing a march. Soon the class knew 
that the band was not seated upon a plat- 


form, for the music came nearer and 
nearer. The musicians would soon be in 
sight. 


Then the band passed by. It seemed so 
near that Georgiana drew her feet back 
under her seat, as if she thought that the 
bandmen might step on her toes. On and 
on the players marched down the street, 
never missing a step of the quick, crisp 
music. 

Now, while the sounds grew fainter and 
fainter, the fourth-graders leaned forward 
in their seats, as if to watch the men 
around the corner and out of sight. The 
music died away entirely, and everybody 
sat quietly a moment after the last chord. 
Then Miss Martin turned to Bob. 


“What do you think the music is?” sh 
questioned. 

“It was a march, of course,” Bob said, 

“and the men were playing as they came 
up the street.” 

“I saw them pass right by me,” 
iana cried. 

“What kind of instruments were they 
playing?” Miss Martin asked. 

“Drums; it was bumpy like drums,” 
Georgiana answered at once. 

“And it banged like cymbals,” Helen 
added. 

“Did you hear any lovely singing melo. 
dies such as violins play?” inquired Miss 
Martin. 

Nobody answered for a minute, then 
George said, “There were tunes, but I do 
not believe that they were like violin 
tunes.” 

“May we hear it again, just to think 
about the instruments?” Bob asked. 

Then the Turkish band marched by 
again. 

When the music finished Bob said, “l 
think that Beethoven had only striking in- 
struments; at least, I did not hear any vio- 
lin tunes.” 

“There might have been some trumpets 
or bugles,” George said. “It makes me 
think of a soldiers’ march.” 

“Was Beethoven a Turk?” 
asked. 

“No, he was a German, Frederick,” an 
swered Miss Martin. “I wish,” she added, 
looking around the class, “that for Thurs 
day each of you would find out something 
about Beethoven. How is he rated among 
the world’s musicians? When did he live? 
What are his best-known compositions’ 
What was his city? Who were his 
friends?” 

“I think that he must have had some 
Turkish friends,” Marie declared. 

Miss Martin turned to the blackboard. 
“Ine title of this Turkish music describes 
it. It is known as Beethoven’s—.” She 
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(Continued on page 89) 
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Window Decoration—Apple Blossoms 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the whole flower shape from light pink, and add white blossoms and petals, yellow stamens, and tiny green centers. Cut 
the leaves from two shades of green and paste them back of the flowers. Arrange the flowers and leaves on the branch. 
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Picture Study—“Children of Charles I” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memonal Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


NTHONY VAN DYCK was born. in 
Antwerp in 1599, the son of a 
prosperous silk merchant. He 
showed great precocity in art, and 

at the age of ten was placed as a pupil in 
the studio of Hendrik van Balen, a promi- 
nent artist of Antwerp. Four years later 
Anthony had already begun painting por- 
traits, and in 1615 he set himself up in a 
studio with his friend and fellow-pupil, 
Jan Brueghel the younger. The next year 
or so he painted his first recorded works, 
a set of portrait heads of Christ and the 
Twelve Apostles, which were admired by 
Rubens himself. In 1618 he was admitted 
to the Guild of St. Luke, the company of 
master artists, an honor rarely given to 
one so young. 

While Van Dyck was rising to promi- 
nence, Rubens was at the height of his 
genius. Artists young and old received in- 
struction from him by carrying out the 
less difficult parts of his colossal composi- 
tions. Becoming one of Rubens’ most val- 
uable assistants, Van Dyck was easily led 
to take him as his model, and suffered 
throughout his career from the inferior 
position which Rubens’ pre-eminence 
forced upon him. Another influence 
which shaped the growth of Van Dyck’s 








Questions 


Do these children look like mem- 
bers of a royal family? What in the 
picture suggests their wealth and im- 
portance? How does their dress dif- 
fer from that of children to-day? 
Would you like to wear such clothes? 


What are the names of these three 
children? Who was their father? In 
what country did they live? Who 
painted this picture? Have you ever 
seen another picture of Baby Stuart 
by this same artist? 


Point out all the warm tones in the 
picture. Where is the only touch of 
blue? How does it help the picture? 
Were there photographs in the days 
of Charles I? What took their place? 
Do you suppose Van Dyck finished 
one figure at a time, or did he work 
on them all at once? 




















art was the work of Titian, the great Vene- 
tian colorist, several examples of which 
Rubens possessed. 

For two years or so Van Dyck remained 


in Rubens’ studio. In the meantime, how. 
ever, he was gaining distinction in Po. 
traiture. The good burghers of Antwerp 
and their wives, in stiff ruffs and gold, 
brocaded bodices, came to him in numbers, 
together with such notable subjects as Jay 
and Pieter Brueghel, the painters, ang 
Rubens’ wife, Isabella Brant. 

Through the interest of the Earl of 
Arundel, art patron and ambassador, Vap 
Dyck, in 1620, found himself in England, 
with a pension of one hundred pounds 
from the King. Soon after arriving, how. 
ever, he was granted leave of absence 
from the court for the purpose of travel, 
Apparently he returned directly to Ant. 
werp, working there for some months be. 
fore starting, in 1621, for Italy. Stopping 
for a time in Genoa, he proceeded to Rome, 
and thence by way of Florence and 
Bologna to Venice, the shrine of Titian, 
Returning to Genoa, he spent several years 
there, occupied quite as much with his. 
torical paintings for churches and religious 
companies as with his splendid portraits 
of Italian noblemen. 

He returned triumphantly to Antwerp 
as one of the greatest living portrait paint- 
ers. By April of 1632 we find him settled 


(Continued on page 89) 








“CHILDREN OF CHARLES I” 
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NE of the most fascinating tasks given 
to Van Dyck as court painter in Eng- 
land was to portray the children of 

Charles I and Henrietta Maria. He painted the 
three eldest a number of times. One of these 
portraits hangs in the Royal Gallery of Turin, 
one in Windsor Castle, one in the Louvre, 
while a fourth, which we are about to study, is 
now in Dresden, 


Charles, at the left, the eldest of the three 
children, was heir to the English throne. What 
a splendid little figure he is, in his gold-colored 
satin and deep-pointed lace collar and cuffs! 
Holding Charles’s hand is Baby Stuart, who 
grew up to be a great naval commander, and 
finally became King James II of England. 
Princess Mary, their sister, is a stately little 


girl, quite royal in her dignity. Her golden- 
brown curls catch the same beautiful high 
lights that touch her pearl necklace, white sat- 
in gown, and trailing blue robe. 


Van Dyck loved to paint richly glowing fab- 
rics. See the black and gold curtain behind the 
children, the Persian rug on the floor, and the 
clothes of the two princes. Princess Mary’s 
robe of blue is the only cool color note among 
the golden tones of the picture. The two span- 
iels were Prince Charles’s favorites. They 
form the lower corners of a triangle which can 
be traced along their backs up to the head of 
Baby Stuart. Charles and Mary balance the 
triangle at the left and right. Although Van 
Dyck painted these children three hundred 
years ago, they seem very real to us to-day. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Children of Charles I” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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The Other Fellow’s Rights 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


earth. He and Lolly Lo kept the soil well stirred, 
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across the corner of 

4 WZ Grandpa Lippety Lop’s field 

Pig: than to go around by the street. 

That was what Wolly Wog thought when he had 

slept a little too late and had to hurry to get to 

school on time, or when he wanted to see one of his 
friends on the next street. 

Other Weensie Wee girls and boys found it easy 
to cut that corner, too. Old Grandpa Lippety Lop 
did not like to have the Weensie Wee girls and boys 
go through the new grass in his field. He would 
call out to them to stop, but he could not walk very 
fast, and they were always out of sight before he 
got to the door. 

At last he put up a sign: 
Trespassing.” 

“That means ‘Keep out,’ ” said Wolly Wog to him- 
self, but he kept on crossing through Grandpa Lip- 
pety Lop’s field just the same. The other Weensie 
Wee boys kept on, too, and soon there was a tiny 
brown path worn through Grandpa Lippety Lop’s 
fresh green grass. 

One day Father Wog brought home two packages 
of seeds, one for Wolly Wog, and one for his sister 
Lolly Lo. 

“These are the very finest Weensie Wee beans,” 
he said. “If you will raise them, I will give a prize 
to the one who has the best 
crop.” 

Wolly Wog planted the 
beans in the back yard and 
marked off the plots with 
stakes. Soon green shoots 
poked their way through the 
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and watered their plots when it did not rain. It was a 
fun to watch their bean plants grow. LL 

One day when Wolly Wog and Lolly Lo came 
home from school, they found visitors in their gar- 
den. The Bumble Boggles’ hens had come over, and 
were making themselves very much at home. They 
had scratched up almost every one of Wolly Wog’s 
beans and half of Lolly Lo’s. Wolly Wog was very 
angry indeed. 

“Shoo, shoo,” he cried. “You have spoiled my 
garden, you Bumble Boggle hens.” 





Father Wog brought home some more seeds and ... 
they planted another garden. The very next day, The 
Wolly Wog found a Bumble Boggle hen in his plot —_ 
again. ste 


“Keep out, you Bumble Boggle hen,” he cried. each 


7, . game: 
“You have no right in my yard. You hens have no Play 


sense at all.” Tel 






Wolly Wog heard a low chuckle. Grandpa Lip- = 
pety Lop was looking over the fence. “Come with + screw 
me, Wolly Wog,” he said, and led the way to his own = 
yard. Then he asked Wolly Wog to read the sign: cards 
“Private Property—No Trespassing.” = 

“Do you know what that means, Wolly Wog?” floor 
asked Grandpa Lippety Lop. roy 

Wolly Wog hung his head. keep 

“I am afraid I had no more sense than the hens,” Play 

he murmured. Pin 
“We do not expect hens to fiftee 
have much sense,” said ty 
Grandpa Lippety Lop, “but child 
every Weensie Wee in Tiny : : 
Town ought to think of the or th 
other fellow’s rights.” 7 
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May Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Fun and Reading Drills—IV 
By Mabel Patriarche 

Note: This is the fourth installment of Mrs. Patri- 
arche’s primary reading games for drill work. 

These little devices are simple, but they 
arouse interest, attract attention, and teach 
words by having the pupils use them. The 
secret of success lies in using a different play 
each time a pupil recites. As many as ten 
games may be used for each lesson. 


Play corkscrew— 

Tell the pupils in the class that they are 
corkscrews, and that if some child can say a 
certain list of words, he can make the cork- 
If he fails, the corkscrews are 
rusty and will not work for him. Now ask some 
child to pronounce the words on fifteen word 
cards that you will hold up for him. If he suc- 
ceeds, let the children stand, and, turning round 
and round, get to a squatting position on the 
foor and then, in the same manner, come to a 
standing position again. If the child whom you 
first call upon fails to make the corkscrews turn, 
keep on trying until someone succeeds. 


Play caterpillar— 

Tell the pupils that they are caterpillars, and 
that if some child can pronounce the words on 
fifteen word cards that you will hold up, he can 
help them get something to eat, but if he fails, 
they must go hungry. Now call upon some 
child to pronounce the words. If he succeeds, 
let the children get on their hands and knees 
on the floor and crawl around their seats two 
or three times. 


Play duck— 

Tell the children that they are ducks, and that 
you want to see whether someone in the class 
can make them swim. Now ask some child to 
pronounce the words on fifteen word cards that 
you will hold up. If he is successful, let the 
children get into a squatting position on the 
floor, and, paddling with their hands, move for- 
ward several feet. Then let them turn and in 
the same manner return to their seats. 


Play cow that jumped over the moon— 

_ Tell the children that each of them is the cow 
In the old Mother Goose rhyme, and that you 
want to see whether someone can make them 
jump over the moon. Now hold up fifteen word 
tards and ask some child to pronounce the words 
om them correctly. If he succeeds, let the chil- 
dren stand, and, one row following another, let 
them run around the room, jumping every once 
a while. 


Play flag— 
Tell the children that they are a flag, and that 


you want to see whether someone can make 
them wave. Then ask some child to be the wind 


and try to name the words on fifteen word cards 
that you will hold up. If he is successful, let 
the children stand and each take hold of hands 
with the one across the aisle from him. Then 
let them sway back and forth several times. 


Play ball— 

Tell the children that they are balls, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make 
them bounce. Then ask some child to pronounce 
the words on fifteen word cards that you will 
hold up. If he is successful, let the pupils stand, 
and, jumping all the time, advance several feet. 
Then let them turn and in the same manner go 
back to their: seats. 


Play goat— 

Tell the children that they are goats, and that 
you want to see whether they can butt the wolf 
away from them. Then ask some child to be the 
wolf and try to pronounce the words on ten 
word cards that you will hold up. If he is suc- 
cessful, let the pupils stand, and, one row fol- 
lowing another, run around the room, pretending 
to be butting something. 


Play horse— 

Tell the pupils that they are horses, and 
you want to see whether someone can ride 
them. Then ask some child to pronounce the 
words on fifteen word cards that you will hold 
up. If he is successful, let the pupils stand, and, 
one row following another, gallop around the 
room. 


Play mill— 

Tell the children that they are mills, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make 
them turn. Then ask some child to try to pro- 
nounce the words on fifteen word cards that 
you will hold up. If he succeeds, let the pupils 
stand and make several large circles in the air 
with their arms. 


Play orange— 

Tell the pupils that they are oranges, and 
that you want to see whether someone can roll 
them. Then ask some child to pronounce the 
words on fifteen word cards that you will hold 
up. If he succeeds, let the pupils stand and 
turn around in a circle by their seats. Then 
let them take a step forward and make another 
circle, keeping up this procedure until they have 
gone several feet. 


Play parasol— 

Tell the pupils that they are parasols, and 
that you want to see whether someone can make 
them open and keep the sun off. Then ask some 
child to try to pronounce the words on fifteen 
word cards that you will hold up. If he suc- 
ceeds, let the pupils stand with their hands 
clasped above their heads. Then let them throw 
their hands out and back several times. 


Play pencil— 

Tell the pupils that they are pencils, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make them 
write. Then ask some child to pronounce the 
words on fifteen word cards that you will hold 
up. If he succeeds, let the pupils stand and pre- 
tend to write with their feet. 


Play clock— 

Tell the children that they are the pendulums 
on some clocks, and that you want to see 
whether someone can make the clocks run. 
Then ask some child to try to pronounce the 
words on fifteen word cards that you will hold 
up. If he is successful, let the pupils stand and 
swing their bodies back and forth several times. 


Play goose— 

Tell the children that they are geese, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make them 
hiss. Then hold up ten word cards and ask 
some child to try to pronounce the words on 
them correctly. Each time he pronounces a 
word right, the pupils hiss, but if he misses one, 
they must keep still. 


Play kite— 

Tell the children that they are kites, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make 
them fly. Then ask some child to try to pro- 
nounce the words on fifteen word cards that you 
will hold up. If he is successful in pronouncing 
all the words correctly, let the pupils stand, and, 
one row following another, pretend to be flying 
around the room. 


Play phonograph needle— 

Tell the children that they are needles on 
some phonographs, and that you want to see 
whether someone can make them play a tune. 
Then ask some child to try to pronounce the 
words on ten word cards that you will hold up. 
If he succeeds in pronouncing all of the words 
correctly, let the children stand, and, one row 
following another, go around the room shuffling 
their feet and singing some song that they are 
pretending to be playing. 


Play rooster— 

Tell the children that they are roosters, and 
that you want to see whether someone can make 
them crow. Then ask some child to try to pro- 
nounce the words on ten word cards that you 
will hold up. Then let the other pupils stand. 
Each time the child reciting pronounces a word 
right, let the pupils slap their hands against 
their sides and say, “Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 


Play skyrocket— 

Tell the children that they are skyrockets, and 
that you want to see whether someone can make 
them shoot off. Then ask some child to try to 
pronounce the words on fifteen word cards that 
you will hold up. If he is successful in pro- 
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nouncing all of the words right, let the pupils 
stand and then get in a squatting position by 
their seats. Then let them hop up suddenly and 
say “Ss-sst!” Let them repeat this several 
times. 

Play rain— 

Tell the children that they are rain clouds, 
and that you want to see whether someone can 
make them rain. Then ask some child to try to 
pronounce the words on ten word cards that you 
will hold up. Each time he pronounces a word 
right, let the pupils tap their fingers on their 
desks in imitation of raindrops. 


Play dog— 

Tell the children that they are dogs, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make them 
bark or growl. Then ask some child to try to 
pronounce the words on fifteen word cards that 
you will hold up. Each time he pronounces a 
word right, let the pupils say, “Bow, wow!” If 
he misses any of them, let the pupils growl. 


Play beli— 

Tell the children that they are bells, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make 
them ring. Then ask some pupil to try to pro- 
nounce the words on fifteen word cards that you 
will hold up. If he is successful, let the pupils 
stand and swing back and forth several times, 
saying, “Ding, dong.” 


Play top— 

Tell the children that they are tops, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make them 
spin around. Then ask some child to try to pro- 
nounce the words on fifteen word cards that you 
will hold up. If he pronounces all of them right, 
let the pupils stand and turn around several 
times. 


Play knife— 

Tell the children that they are knives, and 
that you want to see whether someone can make 
them stick into something. Then ask some child 
to try to pronounce the words on fifteen word 
cards that you will hold up for him. If he does 
so correctly, let the pupils stand and each one 
jump. 


Play leopard— 

Tell the children that they are leopards, and 
that you want to see whether they can catch 
something to eat. Then ask some child to try 
to pronounce the words on fifteen word cards 
that you will hold up. If he does so correctly, 
let the pupils stand, get down on their hands 
and feet, and spring forward several times. 


Play laundress— 

Tell the children that they are laundresses, 
aiid that you want to see whether they can wash 
the clothes clean. Then ask some child to pro- 
nounce the words on fifteen word cards that you 
will hold up. Jf he is successful, let the pupils 
pretend to wash clothes. 


Play climbing a mountain— 

Tell the children that they are mountain 
climbers, and that you want to see whether 
someone can make them climb the Alps. Then 
ask some child to try to pronounce the words on 
ten word cards that you will hold up. If he is 
successful, let the pupils stand, and, one row fol- 
lowing another, march around the room, step- 
ping high as if they were climbing. 

Play Indian— 

Tell the children that they are Indians, and 
that you want to see whether someone can make 
them dance a war dance. Then ask some child 
to try to pronounce the words on fifteen word 
cards. If he is successful, let the pupils stand, 
and, one row following another, dance around 
the room. 
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Play wigwam— 

Tell the children that they are wigwams, and 
that you want to see whether someone can make 
them move from one place to another. Then ask 
some child to pronounce the words on fifteen 
word cards that you will hold up. If he is suc- 
cessful, let the pupils stand, and, one row follow- 
ing another, let them march around the room 
with their hands held above their heads so as 
to form a triangle. 


Play chopping wood— 

Let the whole class stand. Then call upon 
some child to pronounce the words on ten word 
cards, and tell the class that you want to see 
whether he can make them chop some wood so 
that you can make a fire in the fireplace. Each 
time he pronounces a word right, let them pre- 
tend to be chopping wood for a few seconds. 


Play picking pears— 

Tell the pupils that they are in a pear orchard 
and that you want to see whether they cap 
get some pears for you. Then ask some child to 
try to pronounce the words on fifteen word 
cards. If he is successful, let the pupils stand 
and pretend to climb a ladder and then to be 
picking pears from a tree. 


Play riding a bicycle— 

Tell the children that you have given them a 
new L‘zycle for Christmas, and that you want to 
see whether they can ride it. Now call upon 
some child to pronounce the words on fifteen 
word cards. If he is successful, let the pupils 
stand, and, one row following another, marc) 
around the room while raising their feet and 
holding their hands out in front of them as if 
they were riding a bicycle. 


MAY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


By> MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Play seesaw— 

Tell the children that they are out on the 
playground, and that you want to see whether 
they can play seesaw. Ask some child to try to 
pronounce the words on fifteen word cards. If 
he is successful, let the pupils stand with Rows 
1, 3, and 5 facing Rows 2, 4, and 6 respectively. 
Then let Rows 1, 3, and 5 squat down, and the 
rest remain standing, after which let Rows 2, 4, 
and 6 squat down and Rows 1, 3, and 5 come up. 
Keep this up for several seconds. 


Play bird— 

Tell the children that they are birds, and that 
you want to see how many times they can be 
made to sing for you. Then ask some child to 
try to pronounce the words on ten word cards 
that you will hold up. When he is successful in 
pronouncing a word, let the pupils say, “Tweet, 
tweet.” Every time he misses one, they must 
keep still. 


Play making a pumpkin pie 

Tell the children that you want to see whether 
they can get you some pumpkins, out of which 
you will make a pie. Then call upon some child 
to pronounce the words on ten word cards. If 
he is successful, let the pupils stand and pretend 
to be picking pumpkins from the floor and 
putting them upon their desks. After a few 
seconds let them be seated. 

Now tell the children that you have cut the 
pumpkins up and put in the necessary ingredi- 
ents, but that you want to see whether they can 
stir them for you. Then call upon some child to 
pronounce the words on ten word cards. Each 
time he pronounces a word right, let the pupils 
pretend to stir the ingredients. If he misses a 
word, someone else must try. 

Then tell the children that the pie has been 
baked and is all ready to eat, and that you want 
to see whether they can cut it. Call upon some 
child to pronounce the words on ten word cards. 
Each time he pronounces a word right, let them 
pretend to be cutting the pie on their desks. 
Then let them pretend to eat it. 





Play rowing a boat— 

Tell the children that they are the oarsmen in 
a lifeboat, and that you want to see whether 
they can get to the sinking ship in time to save 
its passengers. Now call upon some child to 
pronounce the words on ten word cards. lf he 
is successful, let the pupils stand and then squat 
o the floor. Then let them move their arms 
back and forth as if they were rowing a boat. 


Play beating a drum— 

Tell the children that their desks are drums, 
and that you want to see whether they can beat 
them. Now call upon some child to pronounce 
the words on ten word cards. Each time he pro- 
hounces a word right, let the pupils pretend to 
a the drums by beating time on their 
esks, 


Play pump— 

Tell the children that they are pumps, and 
that you want to see whether they can be made 
to bring some water from the ground. Then ask 
some child to try to pronounce the words on 
fifteen word cards. If he is successful, let the 


_ stand, then squat, and then rise several 
Imes, 


Play fan— 

Tell the children that they are a fan, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make them 
fan you and keep you cool. Then ask some child 
fo try to pronounce the words on fifteen word 
‘ards. If he does so correctly, let the children 
stand and each take hold of hands with the one 
‘cross the aisle from him. Then let them swing 
back and forth. 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 
By- MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to the children to 
trace and color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson given 
below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading 
lesson, or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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HAPPY TO SHARE 


‘Will you have some of my peanuts?” Jane asked 
Mary and John. 

But she did not hand them peanuts. Oh, never! 

She passed the bag to them. 

“Thank you, Jane,” said Mary. ‘You are kind to 
share your peanuts.” 

Jane laughed. “I like to. I am not a greedy 
little dog. 

“IT do not take my bone and crawl under the 
house and eat it by myself!’ 

Jane is a thoroughbred. 


It makes her happy to share. 
Are you a thoroughbred, or a greedy little dog? 
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Play automobile— 

Tell the children that they are automobiles, 
and that you want to see whether someone can 
make them run. Then ask some child to try to 
pronounce the words on fifteen word cards. If 
he is successful, let the pupils stand, and, one 
row following another, run around the room. 


Play digging gold— 

Tell the children that they are gold diggers, 
and that you want to see whether someone can 
make them dig gold for you. Then ask some 
child to try to pronounce the words on fifteen 
word cards. If he is successful, let the pupils 
stand and pretend to be digging with a pick. 


Play monkey— 

Tell the children that they are monkeys, and 
that you want to see whether someone can make 
them climb a tree. Then ask some child to try 
to pronounce the words on fifteen word cards 
that you will hold up. If he is successful, let 
each pupil stand, climb on the desk of the one in 
front of him, and from there to the next, and 
from there to the next, and so on until you want 
the class to stop. Each time a child climbs from 
the front desk, let him go to the one at the back 
of his row. 


Play sheep— 

Tell the children that they are sheep, and that 
you want to see whether someone can make 
them baa. Now ask some child to pronounce the 
words on ten word cards. Each time he pro- 
nounces a word right, let the pupils say, “Baa, 
baa.” 


Play birthday cake— 

Tell the children that they each have a birth- 
day cake, and that you want to see whether they 
can blow out all the candles. Then call upon 
some child to pronounce the words on ten word 
cards. Each time he pronounces a word right, 
let the class pretend to blow out a candle. If he 
fails to say one right, some other child must try. 
Play wind— 

Tell the children that they are the wind, and 
that you want to see whether someone can make 
the wind blow. Then call upon some child to 
pronounce the words on ten word cards. Each 
time he pronounces a word right, let the pupils 
say, “Ooh, ooh,” imitating the sound of the wind. 
Play bee— 

Tell the children that they are bees, and that 
you want to see whether they can get some 
honey. Now call upon some child to pronounce 
the words on fifteen word cards. If he does so 
correctly, let the pupils stand, and, one row fol- 
lowing another, go around the room saying, 
“Buzz, buzz,” as they pretend to stop every 
once in a while and get some honey from a 
flower. 


Play telephone— 

Let child A stand at one side of the room, and 
child B stand at the other. Give A a word to 
pronounce. Then give B one. Then give A one. 
Alternate in this way until they have read ten 
cards. If neither of them has missed a word, 
they have completed their conversation without 
being “cut off.” If a word has been miscalled, 
however, they are disconnected, and must go to 
their seats. Let as many pairs of children as 
you wish try to talk. 

Play going to a party— 

Tell the children that they are going to a 
party, and that you want to see whether some- 
one will give them some new clothes to wear. 
Next hold up pictures of some shoes. Then ask 
some child to pronounce the words on five word 
cards that you will hold up. If he does so cor- 
rectly, he has given the class the shoes, which 
they can pretend to put on. Next hold up pic- 
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tures of a boy’s suit and a girl’s dress. If some 
child can pronounce five more words correctly, 
he has given the dress and the suit to the class, 
and they can pretend to put them on. Next 
hold up pictures of a girl’s hat and a boy’s cap. 
See whether some child can give these to the 
class. After they are dressed, let them play 
that they are at the party. 





Play donkey— 

Tell the children that they are donkeys, ang 
that you want to see how many times someon 
can make them laugh. Then hold up ten word 
cards and ask some child to try to pronounce the 
words on them. Each time he says a word right, 
let the pupils say, “Hee, haw.” If he fails to say 
one correctly, they must keep still. 
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board sewed on for the handle. 
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WITH A COMPASS. 
Cut HANDLES x. x. 











MAY BASKETS FROM OATMEAL BOXES 
By MATTIE WIGGETT 


ERY attractive May baskets may be made from oatmeal boxes. 
as in Figure I, and the handles bent and sewed securely together. 
After this is pasted in place, a round piece of the paper is cut to fit the bot- 
tom. The outside is then covered with paper of contrasting color. 
passe partout tape, and bits of paper are cut to form a design on the sides, as in Figure II. 

A smaller-sized box may be cut as shown in Figure III, and a long, narrow strip of card- 
The box is then covered like the larger one. 
ples resembling basketwork may be used for this. 
A large oatmeal box covered in a similar manner may be made into a 
The lids of the boxes, carefully covered, make satisfactory pin trays. 


A large-sized box may be cut 
The box is then lined with 


The edges are bound with 


Wall-paper sam- 
A glass tumbler may be slipped into the basket 
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Chalk Talks for the Little Ones 
By Nettie S. Smith 


ANY lessons can be given to children effec- 

tively in story form. The thought is more 
impressive if the story is illustrated, and when 
the children see the picture take form while they 
are hearing the story, there is always great de- 
ight. 
= ancient proverb says that a picture tells 
more than a thousand words. A quickly drawn 
illustration catches the interest and holds the 
attention of the very little child. An impression 
ig made on the memory when a thought comes 
through the “eye gate,” because one remembers 
what one sees for one’s self. Hearing helps but 
“seeing is believing.” 

The story should always be told with expres- 
sion and feeling, and the teacher should be so 
familiar with the drawing which she is using 
that she does not have to interrupt the story in 
order to draw the different parts of the picture. 
It should seem so easily done that the children 
will want to draw it, too, for that is the secret 
of making them like to draw. After they have 
gained a little confidence by making simple 
drawings, they will have the courage to try 
more difficult ones. Narrative drawing appeals 
to children and is a good first step in this means 
of expression. 

“The Story of a Seed” and “The Robins’ 
Nest” are especially good for springtime, but 
children like them equally well at any other 
time. “The Three Round O’s” is for the small- 
est child, and is a good first lesson in drawing. 
It can be used to interest the child in the activi- 
ties of the birds and prepare for the story of 
the nest. 

Kindergarten children and first-graders re- 
spond eagerly to the story of a seed. For this 
drawing, brown chalk may be used to good ad- 
vantage for the seed, light green for the stem 
and leaves, and pink for the flower. Draw the 
parts of the plant as you mention them. The 
dramatic climax of the story is the drawing of 
the flower (1), the chalk going round and round 
making petals during the words “bigger, and 
bigger, and bigger.” When the time comes to 
have the children draw flowers, finish a drawing 
quickly without the story, making the stem with 
a single stroke, adding two leaves and then 
drawing the flower itself (2). 


THE STORY OF A SEED 


Once upon a time a little brown seed was ly- 
ing on the ground. It had a little shell like a 
nutshell, and inside—what do you suppose? 
Maybe someone knows. Yes, a tiny baby plant 
was sleeping in that little seed; and there was 
some food in it, too, for the little baby plant 
when it should wake up. 

After a while some earth covered the seed, 
like a little gray blanket. Then the snow came 
and covered the earth, like a soft white blanket 
to keep off the cold wind. The little baby plant 
slept there al winter. 

In the spring the sunshine was so warm that 
the snow melted away, and the ground grew 
warm and the baby plant grew warm and began 
to wake up. The rain came and made the shell 
of the little seed so soft that when the baby 
plant woke up and began to stretch, it broke the 
little shell open and came out. The little green 
stem came up to get some sunshine, and a little 
root went down into the ground to get a drink. 

Then the stem grew up higher, and a leaf 
came out to get more sunshine. Another root 
went down into the ground to get a drink, and 
another leaf came out to get sunshine. After a 
While a little green bud grew at the top of the 
stem, and what do you suppose was in that little 
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green bud? Yes, a flower, and soon it began to 
open so that the pink showed. It grew bigger, 
and bigger, and bigger until there was a beauti- 
ful big pink flower on the little plant! 


THREE ROUND O’s 


A big round O—a middle-sized O—and a tiny 
little O—bill—tail—legs. A little bird hopping 
on the ground with his head up and his tail 
down (3). 

A big round O—a middle-sized O—and a tiny 
little O—bill—tail—legs (4). Now what is he 
doing? Yes, he is eating. Would you like to 
draw some birds? (Of course, the children 
want to, and will be able to make birds at once. 
For another lesson, or as a continuation of the 
same, begin as before and tell about the nest.) 


THE ROBINS’ NEST 


With his bill pointing straight forward and 
his tail pointing straight back—wings spread 
out—toes curled up—what is this bird (5) do- 


The Story of 
a Seed 
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_The Robins Nest— 
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ing? What is he carrying? Yes, he has a little 
stick, for he has found a place to build a nest. 
Does he have to build it alone? No, his little 
mate is helping him (6). Would you like to 
make birds flying? (Let the children draw some 
birds.) 

Up in the branches of a tree they have made 
their round basket-nest, and in it are three little 
eggs (7). Now the mother bird sits in the nest, 
keeping the eggs warm while the father bird, 
who is sitting on a branch close by the nest, 
sings her a happy song (8). When three baby 
birds are hatched from the three little eggs, 
Mother Bird and Father Bird fly back and forth 
to bring food for the hungry baby birds (9), 
who are in the little nest up in the tree top. 
The baby birds keep eating and growing until 
they are big enough and strong enough to get 
out of the nest and sit on a branch of the tree 
(10) just like Mother Bird and Father Bird. 

That is the end of the story of the robins’ 


4 
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Little Rhymes for Little People 
By Olive E. Winship 


F YOU have a blackboard reserved for the 

month calendars print or write on it the cal- 
endar rhyme given below, and leave it there 
throughout the month. The teacher reads or 
recites the rhyme, and then prints it as the 
children watch. After each line is completed, it 
is repeated by individual pupils, and, at the 
close, the entire rhyme is repeated by the class 
in unison. 

Each day, when the new figure is marked on 
the blackboard calendar, someone in the class 
may read the rhyme. 

If you do not have available blackboard space, 
cut out this printed rhyme, paste it on a card, 
and tack it on the bulletin board for ready 
reference. 


Calendar rhyme: 
We’re all feeling happy and gay, 
Quite gay, 
For this is the spring month of May, 
Bright May. 
We never grow weary 
When days are so cheery 
As these in the glad month of May, 
Bright May. 


The italicized directions which follow are to 
be given orally by the teacher and used as pre- 
liminary seat work. After the children have 
followed these directions, they come to the class 
circle. Here they tell what they have done, and 
compare their handwork. The teacher recites 
the accompanying rhyme, based on the child’s 
activity, and then prints it on the blackboard, a 
line at a time. The children repeat each line, 
cither individually or in concert; finally the 
whole rhyme is given by the class. 

It is more important that the child acquire a 
sense of composition and of reading than that 
he be taught the few “sight words” which he 
may discover. 

If the best of the handwork is mounted, the 
accompanying printed rhymes pasted beneath, 
and these mounts kept in sight, they are ever 
ready for review, as is the month rhyme. At 
the close of the month, fasten the mounts to- 
gether in book form, and add a pictured cover 
suggestive of the month. 

Trace, color, and cut out some birds with 


wings outspread. Suspend them from window 
frames. 


Bird flew. Body blue. 
Song sweet. Feathers neat. 
Bright and gay. Comes in May. 
What bird? Guess. 
Bluebird. Yes. 


Cut, color, and mount trees. 


Green, green, green, 
Everywhere is seen. 
All the trees are leafing out. 
Green, green, green. 


Cut garden tools free-hand or from old maga- 
zines, and mount them. 


Plow and rake and hoe and shovel, 
Spade and trowel, too, 

These I'll take to make my garden, 
Just as big folks do. 


Draw, color, cut, and mount children making 
a garden. 


I’ve spaded and raked and patted, 
I've smoothed the dirt with my hoe, 
And divided my little garden 
Into many a nice long row. 
And now in these small warm trenches 
I'll plant a lot of seeds. 
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Later on I shall be careful 
To pull out all the weeds. 


Draw a girl picking a flower from a flower 
bed. Draw a house close by. 
This is the bed that I planted. 


This is the plant 
that grew in the bed that I planted. 


This is a leaf 
that grew on the plant 
that grew in the bed that I planted. 


This is a flower 
that grew by the leaf 
that grew on the plant 
that grew in the bed that I planted. 
This is the girl 
that plucked the flower 
that grew by the leaf 
that grew on the plant 
that grew in the bed that I planted. 


This is the house 
that sheltered the girl 
that plucked the flower 
that grew by the leaf 
that grew on the plant 
that grew in the bed that I planted. 
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Projects in Initiative 
By Eugenia Bossong 


[HE public schools of Cincinnati are doing 
some very creditable work along the line of 
developing initiative in their first-grade pupils, 
The following description of the work in a room 
which I visited is characteristic. The teacher, 
who has had several years’ experience with pri- 
mary children, considers that a trip is a splendid 
incentive for her grade’s activities. Since lack 
of experience handicaps children in _ their 
thought-processes, this plan commends itself, 
Early in the fall, with the co-operation of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the children in the 
above-mentioned room were taken in automo- 
biles to spend a day on a large farm outside of 
Cincinnati. When they returned, they were 
permitted to make out of wood, with the aid of 
coping saws, anything that they recalled having 


seen. This required a pattern, which, in some 
instances, was made by the children. Other 
children took their patterns from books. (Nor- 
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splendid patterns.) This trip afforded some 

interesting material for handwork suggested en- 

tirely by the children. Their language lessons 
(Continued on page 95) 








color, and mount, 


touches of deep green. 
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MAY COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to the children to trace, 
Color the flowers white, with blue-gray in the shadows. 
leaves yellow-green with deep green in the shadows. 


GOOD 
, AMERICANS 
TRY TO DO 
RIGHT 





Color the 
Color the stems brown with 





SYRINGA 
STATE FLOWER OF IDAHO 
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History Completion Exercise 
(Revolutionary War Period) 
By Clarence B. Washburn 
Principal Junior High Schocl, Needham, Massachusetts 


wg following history completion exercise may 

used with any standard school text of jun- 
ior high school grade. It makes an ideal written 
review. One way in which to utilize it is to have 
aclass leader put the questions on the board and 
then “mix up” the key by not writing the an- 
swers in their right order. The pupils write out 
the statements, selecting from the key, the cor- 
rect answers to the statements as they should 
read when the blanks are filled in. 

1. England judged her value of the American 
colonies by the they produced. 

2. In 1733 the English passed the 
this was an injury to New England trade with 
the West Indies. 

3. Great Britain’s right to tax the colonies 
was questioned by 

4, The British government | in 1764 levied a di- 
rect tax upon the Colonists. It became known as 
the —— 

5. The Stamp Act money was to be used by 
England to maintain a in the colonies. 

6. In the Virginia legislature made 
a vigorous attack upon the taxation policy of the 
British government. 






































7. In the British Parliament ——— cham- 
pioned the cause of the colonists. 
8. The King of England, , refused to 


listen to appeals in behalf of the colonists. 

9. The colony which led in opposition to Eng- 
land’s taxation program was 

10. To suppress rebellion and enforce the laws 
King George sent to America in the fall 
of 

11. In March, 1770, a crisis took place in Bos- 
ton, which became known as the ; 

12. The became a meeting 
place of fame in colonial Boston. 

13. A well-known leader of Massachusetts 
Colony was 

14, Some of the leading citizens of Boston 
Were present at the famous in 
1778. 

15. As a result of this act Massachusetts had 
its —— taken away in punishment. 

16. The colonies united in sympathy with 
Massachusetts and in 1774 the con- 
vened in Philadelphia. 

17, The Revolutionary War had its real begin- 
ning at and April 19th, 1775. 

18. A well-known incident preceding this bat- 
tle was the famous ride of 

19. The Massachusetts colonies referred to 
their defenders as “ "Si 

20. The Second Continental Congress chose 
—— —— as its president. 

21. Upon June 17, 1775, the battle of —— 
—— took place. 

_ 22. Two weeks after this great battle Wash- 
ington arrived in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
took command under a tree afterwards known as 


a 
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23. In March, 1776, Washington succeeded in 
forcing to leave Boston. 

24. A remarkable historical document, the 
, was adopted July 4th, 1776. 

25. A famous relic of this event still in ex- 
istence is the 

26. A noted spy in the American cause was 
young and gallant ——- 

27. A well-known picture, “ 
,’ depicts the enforced retreat of the Amer- 
icans before the British. 

28. One Christmas night Washington made an 
attack at Trenton and captured a thousand ——— 
soldiers. 

29. The American soldiers were in sore need 
of money and , a friend of Washing- 
ton, was a great help to the cause. 

30. A thousand Hessian soldiers, dispatched to 
Bennington to capture American supplies, were 
killed or captured by a body of militia under 
Colonel 

31. At last the British fortune seemed to turn, 
and the surrender of proved a turning 
point in the war. 

32.. In the battle of the Brandywine,  * 
young Frenchman, fought his first battle with 
the American army. 

33. In the alliance between France and our 
country, —— played an important role. 

34. The American army spent a hard winter 
of intense suffering at ———- ——. 

35. At one time during the colonial struggle, 
England was also at war with . , and 
; this was fortunate for the United States. 

36. During the Revolutionary War period the 
activities of two men, and 
-——, opened up much future American territory. 

37. The most famous naval hero of the Revo- 
lution was 

38. The American cause in the South was 
greatly aided by , sometimes called the 
“Swamp Fox.” 

39. Failure of Congress to promote ——- —— 
caused him to turn against his country. 

40. Although defeated in his engagement with 
the British, General —— severely crippled 
the forces of Cornwallis. 

41. The defeat of 
war. 

42. Many of the who had aided the Brit- 
ish during the Revolution were harshly treated 
at its close. 

43. A plan designated as the 
was a step toward unity among the states. 

44. A wise leader who convinced the people 
that the Constitution should be adopted was 






















































































practically ended the 

















45. With the organization of the new govern- 
ment it was the desire of the people that 
serve as the first President. 

46. His inauguration took place in ——-~ —— 
——., then the capital of the country. 

47. The first secretary of state, . 
afterwards became President of the United 
States. 

48. The first chief justice of the Supreme 
Court was 
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49. At the close of his two terms as President, 


50. 








Washington retired to his estate 
Virginia. 





——, in 


— of Massachusetts succeeded 
Washington and he was inaugurated President 


KEY TO THE EXERCISES 


. Samuel Adams 
. Boston Tea Party 
. charter 


1. wealth 28. Hessian 

2. Sugar Act 29. Robert Morris 

3. James Otis 30. John Stark 

4. Stamp Act 31. Burgoyne 

5. standing army 32. Lafayette 

6. Patrick Henry 33. Benjamin Franklin 
7. William Pitt 34. Valley Forge 

8. George Third 35. France—Holland— 

9. Massachusetts Spain 
. troops—1768 36. Daniel Boone and 
. Boston Massacre George Rogers 
. Old South Church Clark 


. John Paul Jones 
. Francis Marion 
. Benedict Arnold 


16. Continental Con- 40. Nathaniel Greene 
gress 41. Cornwallis 
. Lexington-Concord 42. Tories 
18. Paul Revere 43. Articles of Confed- 
19. “Minutemen” eration 
20. John Hancock 44, Alexander Hamil- 
21. Bunker Hill ton 
22. Washington Elm 45. George Washington 
23. General Howe 46. New York City 
24. Declaration of In- 47. Thomas Jefferson 
dependence 48. John Jay 
25. Liberty Bell 49. Mount Vernon 
26. Nathan Hale 50. John Adams-—Phil- 


27. Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware 


adelphia 


Effective Study Procedures in Geography 
By F. Rudolph Cook 


[HE major element in the following plan is the 
use of the blank outline, which is especially 
helpful in strengthening the reading comprehen- 
sion of handicapped children. The class is to be 
tested on the assigned seatwork, as it is an eco- 
nomical method of checking, while the oral check- 
up is a waste of time. Pupils have no interest in 
hearing their classmates recite material they 
also have read. 


Text and references used. 

Advanced Geography—McMurry and Parkins 
(basic text). 

The New Europe—Allen. 

Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader: 
rope. 

Human Geography, Books 1 and 2—Smith. 

(The plan may be adapted to any text and ref- 
erences. ) 


Eu- 


MONDAY 
Assignment. 

1. Pupil preparation previous to this lesson 
should be to write a list of questions which 
they would like to ask their books before 
they have studied. This brings the class to 
the new unit in a fresh spirit of investiga- 
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During the overview the class should 


tion. 
check questions that are answered, and add 
the new questions arising. 

2. The teacher should have on the board the 
following words and phrases. 


1. commerce 9. Belgium 

2. Iberian Peninsula 10. principal 
3. Seine 11. workshop 
4. Loire 12. third 

5. Garonne 13. independent 
6. Rhone 14. artistic 

7. Canals 15. thrifty 

8. natural 16. fascinating 


Books open to map of basic text. Teacher 
gives the following preliminary discussion. We 
have already learned that Great Britain is active 
in commerce. I wonder if France has any advan- 
tages of position for trade? (Pupils note her 
position on two seas, rivers, canals, and sur- 
rounding active nations.) The World War inter- 
ested many people in France. Why? How did 
we learn much more about this fascinating coun- 
try? (Soldiers’ accounts.) France is well pro- 
tected from invasion by enemies. What natural 
boundaries shut out Spain, Italy, Switzerland? 
(Water, mountains, etc.) Do we then see why 
the Germans approached through the Belgium 
border? Germany occupied a very small part of 
France in 1918. Still France suffered much, es- 
pecially in the loss of manufactured goods. What, 
then, must this region have contained of value to 
manufacturing? (Her principal coal and iron 
mines.) This region was the workshop of 
France. Did Germany gain by securing it? Per- 
haps, then, she had two reasons for entering 
France from the North. Do you think so? 

The Germans had good reason for thinking the 
capture of Paris would end the war. Would you 
like to visit Paris? It is the third largest city in 
the world. We will learn many fascinating things 
about this beautiful city. 

Although France suffered much during the 
war she was independent as far as food was con- 
cerned. Could we say the same for Great Brit- 
ain? What must be true of French farming, 
then? (Good soil, climatic conditions suited to 
farming, thrifty farmers.) The French are very 
patriotic and contented. Are farmers who own 
their own farms usually contented? We will find 
many ways in which the French farms differ 
from those in our country. Do you suppose we 
could learn some lessons from the French? 

(It is expected that throughout this lesson the 
class will have many questions and comments.) 


Summary. 

1. Children name questions they wrote pre- 
viously that were answered in the discussion. 

2. Name new questions arising. These may be 
copied into a notebook; for example, “Why 
are French farmers contented and patri- 
otic?” 

3. Pupils use the words and phrases on the 
board in sentences as they recall references 
made to them in the lesson; for instance, 
“The Germans took a part of the northern 
section which is called the workshop of 
France.” This acts as a summary and also 
gives a language lesson on words and 
phrases used in geography. 


Assignment, 

(Note: The following exercise merely’ sug- 
gests the type of check to use in studying the pic- 
ture in any text.) 

Children generally approach a new book or 

unit by glancing at the pictures. Let us then 

make this natural interest of value. The fol- 
lowing questions may be answered in the pic- 
tures. 


1. Why does France build many canal boats? 

2. What would you expect to see in Brest? 

3. What happened to many of the villages in 
northeastern France during the war? 

4. Why do many music lovers go to Paris? 

5. Why do many people go to the Riviera? 

6. How does a village scene in France differ 
from one in America? 

7. Why would you like to visit Strasbourg? 

8. How do we know the Romans once occupied 
France? 

9. Why do many ships go to Marseille? 

10. Where could you go to see a fine exhibit 
on weaving? 

(These questions may be on the blackboard or 

hectographed copies may be given each pupil.) 


TUESDAY 


Yes-no test on assignment of picture study. 
Children may either write responses on slips 
or be provided with a small card with yes writ- 
ten on one side and no written on the other. 
These cards may be used until worn out. 
Teacher gives questions orally. Children show 
face of card bearing correct response by plac- 
ing card over eyes. The teacher can check at a 
glance the seatwork of the class. Following 
are types of yes—no questions: 

1. Does France use canals? 

2. Is Brest far inland? 

3. Were many villages destroyed in southern 
France? 

4. Has Paris a place where we may hear good 

music? 

. Is Nice a summer resort? 

. Are roofs made of wooden shingles in 
French villages? 

7. Is Strasbourg an old town? 

8. Were the Romans ever in France? 

9. Is there a stock exchange in Lyons? 

10. Is Marseille located far inland? 


(If there is time, a few of the questions given 
in the assignment may be discussed, although 
the test has checked the achievement of the en- 
tire class and an oral rendition is unnecessary.) 


Directed study (books open to text). 

1. Read the first statement. What main topic 

does it suggest? 

2. Teacher places answer on board, thus get- 

ting first topic for blank outline. 

A. Why France is better located than Great 

Britain for commerce. 
2 
3. 
4, 

(There are five reasons given in the text. 
Place as many numbers for sub-topics as there 
are reasons. After reading, the children fill in 
sub-topics. When half the class have finished, 
check and place sub-topics on the board.) 

B. The four large rivers. 

a 
2. 
3. 
4. 

(Find these rivers in map in text. Then draw 
them in their proper places on blackboard map.) 

C. How advantages have been improved. 

3 

(Follow procedure suggested in note under A. 
Children read and find next main topic.) 

D. How France is protected from enemies by 

natural boundaries. 
1. 
2. 


So or 


3. 





(Read and fill in blanks.) 

Do you think France is in danger of being 
attacked by Spain, Switzerland, or Italy? 
What country is apt to endanger her safety 
most? Is she protected from Germany? 
(Bring out the fact here that she is unpro. 
tected from her greatest adversary—Germany,) 


Summary. 


1. Erase the sub-topics worked out by the class 
on the board, leaving only the key headings, 

2. Call on individual pupils to fill in from 
memory. Rest of class check and commenj 
on accuracy. 


Assignment. 


How many of you know someone who fought 
in the World War? Did he send any cards, let- 
ters, etc., from France? Can we suggest some- 
thing we might do so that the entire school 
may enjoy these things? Some child will sug- 
gest making an exhibit of French pictures, 
cards. Elect a chairman to arrange the bulle- 
tin board, or paste pictures of cathedrals, Joan 
of Arc, etc., that may be collected, on card- 
board. An interest in French heroes and hero- 
ines, art, etc., may be developed from this sim- 
ple suggestion. 


WEDNESDAY 


1. Have chairman give brief report on prog- 
ress of the bulletin board. 

2. Map study. Use map in text and black. 
board wall map. 

3. Summarize Tuesday’s directed study work. 
This summary may be assigned to a child 
previously. He calls for additions, com- 
ments, or questions following his summary. 


Map study. 


1. Place a cross on the spot where France has 
no natural defense. 

2. Draw in with chalk the four largest rivers 
of France. Name them. 

3. Draw a line where the following mountains 
are located: Pyrenees, Alps, Jura, Vosges, 
and Ardennes. 

(After the above have been marked, drill in 


naming them may be given.) 
Directed study (books open to text). 


Follow the same procedure used on Tuesday in 
filling in the following blank outline. 


A. Why the loss of the Saar Basin was a seri- 


ous blow to France. 
B 
2 


. Why the Germans thought the capture of 
Paris would end the war. 
: a 
2. 
‘. What France had left. 
ie 
2. 
D. Why France has a better food supply than 
Great Britain. 
a 
2. 
3. 
E. How conditions for farming are better. 
i 


od 


= 


2. 
3. 

F. Products of the farms. 
1. 7. 
2. 8. 
a 9. 
4. 10. 
5. 11. 
6. 12. 
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ad 
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2? 


E eee 





Summary. 

(What questions have been answered to-day 
that were brought out in the lesson? For the 
summary to-day a good procedure would be to 
have points under the following general problem 
brought out. More points can be added later as 
study progresses. ) 

Why has France remained largely agricultural, 
manufacturing only light, valuable articles, al- 
though she has commercial and industrial ad- 
vantages nearly as great as Great Britain? Some 
points might be—The people are independent, 
hence they have no interest in commerce with 
other nations. They love farming, as advantages 
for this have made it a national occupation for 
centuries. Their artistic natures spoil them for 
dealing in heavy, bulky steel goods, etc. 

As seat work, the teacher erases sub-points and 
has the children fill in from memory, in note- 
books. The class may check their work with the 
text after completion, thus developing skill in 
using the text for self-checking. 





Assignment. 

1. Review the points brought out under the 
general problems that have been developed. 

2. Tell why you would like to be a French 
farm boy. 

3. What lessons in thrift might we learn from 
the French? 

4, Continue working on the exhibit. 


THURSDAY 


Test on assignment. (Multiple choice.) 
1. The French are (lazy, thrifty). 
2. They raise rabbits (as pets, to sell). 
3. Their farms are (smaller, larger) than ours. 
4. The farmers are (tenants, owners). 
5. They are (independent, dependent). 


Directed study (books open to text.) 
(On board, as previously suggested.) 


A. Why France will have more mining and 
manufacturing in the future. 


Rs 
3. 
3. 

B. Kinds of manufactures. 
1. 6. 
A A 
4, 9. 
5. 


C. Why France makes just as much money on 
a smaller amount of goods. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
D. How France uses the sea. 
1, 
2. 
3. 
(Note—What is the leading seaport?) 
E. Why French ports have small trade. 
1, 
2. 
3. 


Summary. 
Erase sub-points. Have children fill in from 
memory, checking with text. 


Assignment—reference reading. 

The teacher has on special shelf all books that 

contain any material on France. 

1. The children select any book from the shelf. 
Read to find the following: 
a. Select a statement that surprised you. 
b. Select a statement that suggests a beau- 

tiful picture. 


c. Select an exciting paragraph. 

d. Find all you can about the silkworm, 
making wine, Paris, cathedrals, Joan of 
Arc, works of French painters. 


FRIDAY 
Review. 

The class will bring out points under the gen- 
eral problem suggested yesterday; i.e., Why is 
France largely agricultural, producing only small 
manufactured articles of great value? 

1. She is a nation of farmers. 

2. Before the war her coal and iron were lim- 

ited. 





3. The people are naturally artistic and un- 
suited to heavy types of bulky manufacture. 

4. Her location makes it possible for her to 
secure a great variety of products needed in 
her many little manufactures. 

. Paris sets the world’s fashions. 

. France has never felt the need of foreign 
trade, as she produces all she needs. 


co or 


Discussion. 

The class should now report on their reference 
reading. They may read the various statements 
assigned, orally. The listeners should comment 
on the suitability of selection, reading, etc. 








pleasing design. 


terflies resting on the prairie. 


settlers of Utah from starvation. 
Church. 








MAY BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE sego lily, state flower of Utah, is a very beautiful 
It belongs to a large family and is a close relative of the Mariposa lily. 

Its dainty white petals are sometimes tinged with 
The many other colorings on the plant give a group of sego lilies the appearance of gay but- 


The roots of the sego lily are edible, and were often the only thing that kept the early 
As a result the plant is highly esteemed by the Mormon 


In drawing the calendar on the blackboard, color the large petals white. 
row, pointed petals deep yellow with orange-red tips. 
low, and the white crescents violet. The stems and leaves should be colored yellow-green. 

Nearly all the flowers can be blocked inside of triangles. 
used to offset the heavy appearance of the flowers above the calendar. 
should be colored a solid lavender or orange. 

The outside border my be filled in with blue-green, lavender, or orange. 
the calendar, cream, light green, or white may be used. 

Pupils can obtain pleasing effects by working with colored crayons or opaque colors on 
toned paper, such as light brown or gray-green. 


MAY 





flower, and one which makes a 


delicate green, sometimes with lilac. 





Make the nar- 
The stamens also should be deep yel- 


The wide border at the bottom is 
This border strip 


For the lines of 








LILY 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 





Assignment. 

Two days can well be spent in review of the 
blank outline, map drill, and further reference 
reading. In case socialized work is done, now 
is a good time to carry it on. As a rule, social- 
ized recitations, as generally understood, are 
unsuccessful, when attempted without directed 
study. Immature minds have no sense of val 
ues when thrown into a unity of work without 
previous directed study. However, after an in- 
tensive course of directed study splendid so- 
cialized work may be done. A variation from 
the plan suggested in the previous article on 
the Netherlands is as follows: 

1. Appoint, or have the class elect a chairman. 

2. The chairman meets with the teacher, and 
together they prepare questions for class 
discussion. 

3. The chairman places these questions on the 
board. (This gives training in neat black- 
board writing and arrangement and makes 
the child feel an active co-operative interest 
in school that is a great pleasure to both 
teacher and pupil.) 

4. The chairman leads the discussion from the 

questions assigned. 

5. At the close of the class the teacher gives a 
test to ascertain the achievement of the 
class. 

6. The class evaluates the work of the chair- 
man and also suggests ways by which work 
could have been improved on the part of 
the class. 


GENERAL NOTES 


1. The plan outlined suggests a great variety 
of methods of study in order to make many cor- 
relations. It is not expected that a teacher will 
use every procedure on each country studied. 

2. The lessons were worked out in an ordinary 
classroom of forty pupils in the fifth and sixth 
grades of the Lincoln School, Waupun, Wiscon- 
sin. The class periods are never more than twen- 
ty minutes long. 

3. At first the type of work suggested will 
seem rough sailing compared to the smooth, me- 
chanical, never changing question-answer meth- 
od. However, out of the confusion necessary at 
first, real results and study habits are bound to 
take form, if the teacher is persistent in her ef- 
forts. Go slowly at first, making sure that each 
step is developed. 

4. The teacher need not be burdened with 
checking the tests given. Divide the test slips 
into thirds, giving each of two thirds to two re- 
sponsible pupils, taking one third yourself. A 
pupil bookkeeper may record the grades. It isa 
good rule for a teacher never to do anything that 
a child can learn to do. We steal too many op- 
portunities for citizenship from our children. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Reading comprehension. 

Study habits. 

. Outlining. 

Use of geographical terms. 

. Oral reading. 

Objective tests. 

. Map study. 

. Appreciation. (Of French art and virtues.) 
. Picture study. 

10. Reference reading. 

11. Socialized discussion. 

12. Ability to summarize. 

18. Project. (Exhibit.) 

14, Problera solving. 

15. Pupil co-operation in routine duties. 


CONIA ON 


Community Civics—III 
By Lewis S. Mills 


Supervising Agent Connecticut State Board of Education 


(HE protection of life, property, health, and 

rights, also the securing of privileges and ad- 
vantages, are the main purposes of government 
—local, statewide, and national. 

Pupils and teachers in the public schools may 
make a very interesting study of ways employed 
in the local community to protect life. For this 
purpose, pictures and clippings may be secured 
and mounted. These may be classified under the 
headings of: accidents in buildings, accidents in 
streets and highways, accidents in transporta- 
tion, accidents in industry, accidents in play and 
recreation. In studying these, local regulations 
concerning the construction of buildings may be 
considered, also the question of fire protection, 
fire escapes, the construction of stairways and 
halls. This study of construction should be ap- 
plied not only to public buildings in the commu- 
nity but to private dwellings as well. Under this 
study, also, should be considered the use of panic 
bolts on exit doors of public buildings, and it 
should be observed as to whether the doors of all 
public buildings of the local community swing 
outward, as is required by law. 

In connection with accidents in streets and 
highways, there is an opportunity for a careful 
study of the duties of traffic officers and stop sig- 
nals, automobile rules and regulations. A large 
number of pictures and incidents connected with 
this may be collected from the daily papers, from 
time to time. 

The question of accidents to people while riding 
on trains, trolley cars, and in public automobile 
conveyances may well be considered and a study 
made of laws safeguarding passengers. Here, 
also, the question of insurance against accidents 
may be studied to advantage. The question as 
to whether all automobile owners and drivers 
should carry full liability insurance would make 
a very interesting and profitable topic for debate. 
A study of local automobile accidents extending 
over a period of several months, for the purpose 
of determining the class of people usually in- 
volved in such accidents, would be profitable. 

A study of the local and state regulations with 
regard to compensation awards for workers who 
are injured in factories, in shops, or while work- 
ing as brick-layers, carpenters, and in other sim- 
ilar occupations should prove of value. All the 
boys and girls attending our public schools live 
in homes, frequent public buildings, travel the 
public highways, and at times ride in public 
conveyances. As they grow older they will take 
an active part in the industries or professions of 
our own community or some other. Therefore, 
a study of these things is within the range of 
their present or future experience and is of ut- 
most importance. 

In nearly all the communities questions fre- 
quently come before the public concerning the 
paving and lighting of streets, laying of side- 
walks, need of police protection, traffic policemen, 
traffic signals, danger signals, safety zones, gates 
at grade crossings, and the elimination of grade 
crossings. All these things are about us daily. 
However, unless they are carefully brought to 
the attention of the children, they seldom think 
about them. In connection with property pro- 
tection, is the schoolhouse insured? If so, by 
what company and for how much? Are the 
homes of the pupils insured? And while study- 
ing insurance, life insurance, also, may be con- 
sidered as well as fire insurance. 

A study of how people’s rights are protected 
is of interest. When we go to the store we are 





entitled to correct weight and correct measure. 
It will be of interest to find out how we may be 
sure that the storekeeper gives us correct weight 
and correct measure and that the milk deale 
gives us full measure and pure milk. 

The work of the local courts in connection with 
the trying of cases brought before them should 
form a very interesting and profitable study; o, 
the ways in which local government endeavors ty 
protect life, property, health, and rights. 


Games as a Means of Stimulating 
Interest In Geography 
By Alice Booth Day 


AFEW years ago I found myself marking time 

in a little white schoolhouse sandwiched jn 
between foothills of the Rocky Mountains. The 
community had been a homestead colony, but one 
by one the homesteaders had sold their holdings 
to a near-by lumber company, or, disposing of 
the timber, had walked off and left the land in 
much worse than its original desolation. The 
school at that time was maintained for the ben- 
efit of five children. 

These children, although bright enough in 
some ways, had no “knack for book learnin’.” 
Reading was waded through—if the subject 
matter was interesting enough. Writing we 
could manage, as it was a mere matter of 
muscular development plus_stick-to-it-iveness, 
Arithmetic—well, there are always ways to keep 
up interest with speed contests and what not. 
In history we covered ground by accenting the 
last of that word. But geography seemed to be 
our Waterloo. 

My saving inspiration sprang from the old, 
well-beloved geography game of my own school 
days. This game was nearly valueless in itself, 
as one only needed to know plenty of geograph- 
ical names and have a passable knowledge of 
their spelling, to score well. But with that game 
in mind I invented several new ones that re- 
quired some knowledge of geography and also 
served as a drill. 

One was based on the old game of guessing 
objects from description. One child would say, 
“I am thinking of the most densely populated 
country in the world,” or, “I am thinking of the 
lake that is highest above sea level.” The first 
to state the correct answer had the privilege of 
giving the next conundrum. 

A variation of this same idea we used in the 
form of the old game of “bright idea” or “char- 
acteristics.” One child left the room and the 
rest decided upon a country, city, or state and 
when the absent child was called back, they took 
turns giving characteristics until the right nmae 
was guessed. The one who was so unfortunate 
as to name the last characteristic before the 
answer was given, took the next turn in leaving 
the room. 

But the most popular game of all was pat- 
terned after the old game of “thrash buck- 
wheat.” In the old game, “it” stands in the 
center and suddenly pointing to some other 
player, cries, “beast, beast, beast,” or bird, bird, 
bird,” or “fish, fish, fish,” and the person desig- 
nated must respond with the name of one of the 
species before the third word is spoken or take 
the place in the center of the floor. We sub 
stituted “Spain, Spain, Spain,” or “Texas, 


Texas, Texas,” and the child who did not give 
the correct capital in time was “it” for the next 
round. Sometimes we used products instead of 
capitals; and again, had to give a mountall 
range, river, city or industry. 

Needless to say, the rivalry was great, and the 
hated geography became a favored subject. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange of 

ideas and devices found helpful in school work. In 
order that as many ideas as possible may be given each 
month in our limited space, articles should not exceed 
three hundred words in length; shorter articles are de- 
sirable. One dollar will be paid for each accepted arti- 
de. (This includes all publication rights.) Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage 
js sent; otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: The article must be separate from the 
letter accompanying it. Use white unruled paper, 8% 
x ll inches. Leave a margin on all sides of the paper 
and leave space between the lines. Write the article in 
clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of the paper only. Make the article con- 
cise. Write the number of words in the article in the 
upper right-hand corner of the page, and the name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner. Address all con- 
tributions for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
17318 Riwerway Drive, Lakewood, Qhio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


The Maypole Dance Poster 


(XE of the prettiest posters that my pupils 
ever made was one in which were many of 
the colors of spring. The poster was mounted 
on gray. The ground was green; the sky blue; 
and there was a Maypole, colored brown, with 
atiny flag on the top. The streamers of ribbon 
were pink and white. Sixteen tiny figures, girls 
and boys, all dressed in white, were holding the 
streamers. The little figures were in different 
attitudes of skipping and dancing around the 
Maypole. Tiny pink blossoms were placed on 
the ground, and a peach tree with pink blossoms 
was shown. Such a poster serves admirably for 
aspring exhibit—LAURA MuRRAY, Kansas. 


Circus Books 


RACH child in my second grade was asked to 
buy a five-cent composition book. Every 
night I stamped (with a stamping set) a circus 
sxene on one page of each child’s book. The 
next day the children colored the pictures and 
wrote sentences about them on the opposite 
page. 

When I stamped the next picture, I marked 
the work of the preceding day with a colored 
pencil, grading neatness of writing and color- 
ing, spelling, capitalization, and construction of 
sentences. The children were always interested 
and eager to see the picture for the next day.— 
ETHEL Forp, Tennessee. 


A Sand Table 


UR “St. George and the Dragon” sand table 

was very effective. St. George wore tinfoil 
armor and a shingle-nail sword. Una’s tower 
was an oatmeal carton. The dragon was made of 
red plasticine and had green bead eyes. This 
sand table aroused much interest in historical 
costumes, armor, and castles, and led directly 
to our much-needed talks on chivalry.—RuTH 
YounG, British Columbia. 


Closing Day Exercises 


THERE were only six pupils in my school. I 
wanted something for the closing day 

exercises, and, since it is rather difficult to plan 

* successful program with so few pupils, this is 
© way we spent the last day of school. 

_ When the pupils came to school in the morn- 

ing, they saw on the blackboard an entry list for 


a mock athletic contest. The first item on the 
list was a relay race. The pupils chose sides 
and passed to the blackboard. When I said “Be- 
gin,” each leader wrote a word on the black- 
board, handed the chalk to the next child on his 
side, and passed to the end of his line. The 
second child wrote a word beginning with the 
same letter, gave the chalk to the next child, and 
soon. The first line to finish won the race. We 
pinned red ribbons on the winners. 

We had many other interesting events and the 
day was a great success.—BEATRICE JOHNSON, 
Montana. 


Clay in Industrial Art 


(THE pupils in my room have become quite ex- 
pert in using clay. At first, they made little 
cups, but now they have quite an array of vases 
and tea tiles, all painted. A few months before 
last Mother’s Day, we made little clay flower- 
pots. Make the flowerpot from self-hardening 
clay, and after it has hardened, paint it. Let 
the paint dry, and then, in order to make the 
pot waterproof, cover it with a solution made 
from two parts of paraffin to one part of tur- 
pentine. Plant some flower seeds—asters, 
phlox, or any hardy flower—so that they will be 
in bloom by Mother’s Day.—E. D., North 
Dakota. 


A Bit of Green 


HEN we began the study of flowering 

plants and methods of propagation, each 
pupil was requested to bring slips of different 
plants to school. A special study was made of 
each plant, and each pupil was given one. Tin 
cans were brought from home and covered at- 
tractively with bright-colored paper. We 
studied the kind of soil required for the plants’ 
growth; then each child prepared the soil for his 
plant and placed it in a can. 

Each pupil was responsible for his flower. He 
was to see that it had water, sunshine, and 
general care. This plan developed thoughtful- 
ness in caring for flowers. It also gave the 
schoolroom a little extra color.—BESSIE E. KYLE, 
Illinois. 


To Avoid Confusion 


[HE following plan will eliminate much un- 
necessary confusion in the cloakroom. Cut 
numbers from a discarded calendar sheet. 
Paste a different number beneath each hook in 
the cloakroom, and assign a number to each 
pupil. Instruct each pupil to place his wraps 
upon his own hook.—ANNE HORNBECK, New 
York. 


A Kindergarten Children’s Circus 


OR the entertainment of other children in 

their school, a group of forty-five kindergar- 
ten children staged a circus. 

It was put on with all the details of a real 
performance. A parade, with many of the 
children in costume, was held first. A fifteen- 
piece band played, under a teacher’s direction, 
and groups of children staged “trained-animal 
acts.” The stage was set with various furnish- 
ings, including stools, ladders, tight ropes, and 
wagons. Clowns were plentiful, lending a cir- 
cus atmosphere. There were also stage hands, 





> a! 


ticket-sellers, and other folk who are foun 
with a circus. 

It was a lively affair, and the children enjoyed 
it very much.—ANNA M. Movius, North Dakota. 


An Aid for Better Deportment 


N A conspicuous blackboard space, I arrange 

a fitting quotation, the name of the month, 
and the word “Deportment,” written with 
colored chalk. Below this, the names of the 
pupils are written with “100” after each name. 
The children begin the month with a perfect de- 
portment mark. For each misdemeanor—whis- 
pering without permission, unnecessary noise, 
untidy floor, lack of industry, impoliteness—I 
deduct one point. 

On the last Friday of the month, all pupils 
having a perfect attendance for the month and 
“100” in deportment are excused after the last 
recess. The final mark in deportment is placed 
on the report cards for the month. 

This device has been a great aid in stimulat- 
ing perfect attendance and better deportment 
in our rural school.—ELIZABETH EGGers, Min- 
nesota. 


The Use of the Envelope 


BACH child in our school pastes an envelope 
in the back of his lesson book at the begin- 
ning of the term. Into this envelope are put 
notes from home, home work, notes to parents, 
and so on. A child seldom loses a paper or note 
if he is trained to use the envelope in the back 
of his book.—GERTRUDE M. FRANKENFIELD, 
Pennsylvania. 


An Orderly Hall 


Mvc# of the teacher’s time during the winter 

and spring months is spent in helping chil- 
dren find their rubbers and overshoes. The 
following plan has proved successful. Each 
child brings a paper shopping bag, made of 
heavy paper and with handles. Names are 
written on the bags, which are then hung on 
hooks underneath the wraps. This plan 
improves the appearance of the hall, and over- 
shoes and rubbers need not be misplaced. 
—ELIZABETH KELLEY, Montana. 


Accessible Material 


[HE following is the best plan that I have 
ever found for keeping miscellaneous mate- 
rial in order. Take an old copy of a magazine. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is a 
convenient size. Sort all your material. Pic- 
tures, stories, poems, small posters, booklets, 
patterns, and blackboard borders should be 
placed in separate piles. Turn over two or 
three leaves of your magazine and place be- 
tween two leaves all of your New Year material; 
turn over two more leaves and put in everything 
about Lincoln; next would come the valentine 
department, followed by material on Washing- 
ton. Going on through the book, you would in- 
sert in order your collections for May Day, 
Arbor Day, Columbus Day, Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and any other special sub- 
jects you may have on hand. 

Keep this book in a convenient place and you 
will never have any trouble finding what you 
want.—EVELYN PARRISH, Georgia. 
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Ask Me Another 


XCELLENT results may be secured in 

review work by having an “Ask Me An- 
other” book. The book is made of construction 
paper on which the children can write with ink. 
‘The cover is made of oak tag. The pupils print 
on the outside “Ask Me Another,” and the dec- 
orations are original. 

Every Friday each pupil is given about ten 
minutes to write five questions in his book. 
They must be neatly written and correctly 
spelled. They must be about important and in- 
teresting things discussed during the week. 
Each pupil must be able to answer his own 


questions. 

When the class is ready, captains choose sides. 
Then each child in turn gives a question to his 
opponent. If the opponent answers correctly, 


he has the privilege of asking a question, but 
if he fails to answer correctly, he must sit down. 
The side with the most standing at the end of 
the period wins the game. 

The pupils are so interested in this game that 
they vie with each other in securing the best 
questions. In this way the week’s work is 
reviewed.—A. RILEY, New York. 


A Device for Silence 


HERE are many ways in which to keep the 

smaller children quiet, but the simplest are 
the best. 

Draw a picture of a cradle on the blackboard. 
Let the children pretend that there is a baby in 
the cradle, sleeping, and that they must be quiet 
or it will be awakened. 

Sometimes merely walking to the blackboard 
and writing “sh” will quiet the children, be- 
cause they want you to know that they recognize 
the sound.—JOSEPHINE HILL, Idaho. 


A Way to Encourage Neatness of Desks 


io AN unoccupied corner of the blackboard I 
drew a colored racing car. We named each 
row of seats after an automobile and I kept the 
record under the picture. Every desk kept in 
good order all day credited the automobile of 
that row with ten miles. A mislaid book, tablet, 
or pencil caused a ten-mile delay. I noted great 
improvement in my schoolroom very soon, and 
the interest was just as keen all through the 
year as when the race first started—G.Lapys L. 
Hopces, New York. 


A Task Device 


RACH child in our country school has a task 

of some kind. To make the assignment of 
tasks seem like a game to the children, I cut 
strips of paper about two and one half by five 
inches in size. On these I printed the names of 
several tasks: clean erasers; wash blackboards; 
get kindling; put up the flag. There were 
enough of these slips so that each child could 
have one. Then I placed them on a table and 
allowed each child to draw one and perform the 
task named thereon for one week. The children 
enjoyed the excitement of drawing their assign- 
ments.—JUNE SMITH, Michigan. 


A Contest 


ROUND the top of the blackboard in my 

schoolroom I have a series of numbered 
squares to represent a race track. The num- 
bers range from 1 to 250. From a magazine I 
cut out two automobiles. Then I select two 
captains, each of whom chooses a team. Each 
team has charge of one of the automobiles. 


Every morning someone appointed moves the 
cars twelve miles ahead for that day. During 
the day, for each misdemeanor on the part of a 
pupil, his team is put back a mile. The idea is 
to see which team will reach the 250-mile goal 
first. 

I have found this device very effective. Some- 
times I have a surprise for the winning team, 
such as a hike or a marshmallow roast.— 
CATHRYN FE. GRUBER, Pennsylvania. 


Teaching Good Pictures 


ya RIOUS magazines have been using on 
their covers reproductions of famous paint- 
ings. We secured enough of these pictures to 
fill fifteen loose-leaf booklets. Each picture 
was mounted on gray manila paper, and a short 
sketch of the artist was written on another 
sheet. An attractive cover with such a title as 
“Great French Artists” or “Famous Paintings” 
was used. The children soon became acquainted 
with many great pictures and famous artists.— 
R. Etta GILL, Pennsylvania, 


Our Brownie Set 


AST year I purchased for a small sum a set 

of a dozen Brownie stamps instead of the 
more expensive gold seals and stars. Since 
then these little Brownies have been in constant 
use. When a choice of either stars or Brownies 
is now offered, the latter are invariably chosen. 

The Brownies may be stamped on perfect 
papers or they may be stamped on drawing 
paper and then given to the pupils. The pic- 
tures may then be colored and fastened into 
booklets, thus furnishing additional seat work 
for the children. The cost is small, but the 
pleasure the pupils receive is great.—FRANCES 
SCHUETZE, Wisconsin. 


State Booklets 


UPILS will be interested in finding out all 

the things in which their state excels, as well 
as its history, resources, and the like. 

To help motivate this study, I had my pupils 
draw a map of their state, which happened to 
be Missouri. The counties were colored with 
crayons; the rivers, mountains, and so on were 
drawn in; and then the map was cut out and 
made the front page of a booklet. 

About two dozen pages were cut the same 
size and shape as the map, and on each sheet a 
topic was discussed, such as soil, climate, prod- 
ucts, resources, rainfall. When all the pages 
were neatly filled in, they were tied together 
with narrow ribbon of the state colors, black and 
gold.—EMMA Bounpy, Missouri. 


An English Contest 


D2s your seventh-grade English class ever 

lag in the study of subjects and predicates? 
We had spent three or four recitations on sen- 
tences, and, since a lack of interest was becom- 
ing noticeable, I decided to conduct .he English 
class in the form of a spelling match. 

I selected two captains, who then chose sides. 
Each child used. his English text, from which 
was chosen a list of sentences to be divided into 
subjects and predicates. The first child on side 
Number 1 read a sentence and selected the 
simple subject. Then the first child on the 
opposing side named the simple predicate. On 
side Number 1, the child next in line selected 
the complete subject, and then the pupil on the 
opposite side chose the complete predicate. A 
new sentence was read and the subject and pred- 
icate selected in like manner. 


Each child was given a second trial, but too 
much time was not allowed for the answer, |; 
the wrong answer was given, the child took his 
seat. This necessitated careful attention and 
kept the children on the alert. All vied for the 
honor of being the last on the floor. If a parti. 
cularly difficult sentence occurs and three or 
more pupils fail, it is wise to call on someone 
who has taken his seat. In this way you cay 
hold the interest of all in the class.—Noris p. 
ECKELBERRY, Ohio. 


Arithmetic Aids 


HAYE you discovered the value of having on 

hand a set of laundry, grocery, drug-store, 
dry-goods, or general-merchandise price lists’ 
These lists can usually be secured from local 
firms. Sale price lists can be cut from the daily 
papers and mounted. File the sets under some 
system. They can be made use of in numerous 
games and drills in applying the four funda. 
mental processes to denominate numbers. 
Order blanks and sales slips can also be made 
from them. The children’s interest in them is 
always keen.—ALICE MARY GREER, California. 


Language Drill 

igo following drill seems helpful in the study 

and recognition of the parts of speech. After 
the pupils have studied the parts of speech, as- 
sign some short article or story; for example, 
the story of “Bruce and the Spider.” Have the 
pupils each rule a large sheet of paper into eight 
columns, labeling at the top of each, “Noun,” 
“Pronoun,” and so on. Then let them take the 
first word of the story, and, after careful con- 
sideration, place the word in its proper column. 
Take the next word in the same manner and s0 
on through the story. 

In class have the pupils exchange papers while 
you read each word, telling what part of speech 
it is in this particular story. During this class 
session, there will be opportunity for doubts to 
be cleared up and papers graded.—Forrest H. 
SPAULDING, Vermont. 


A Progress Map 


MAEING a progress map is a very interesting 

study in geography. Furnish the children 
with a blank map of the country, region, or 
state that they are studying. As the state or 
region is studied, the children should mark on 
their blank map the things that they are learn- 
ing. Place on the map cities that are discussed; 
place the name of the country on the space 
where it belongs; print the names of products 
on the map in the regions where they are found. 
After the discussion of the country has been 
finished, color the map with crayons. When the 
map is completed, it will be something that 
most pupils will be proud to take home to show 
their parents. 

This type of work is of great interest and at 
the same timé very valuable in establishing 
localities in children’s minds.—H. G. WALTERS, 
Indiana. 


A Citizens’ Duty Wheel 
UR school has a “Citizens’ Duty” wheel, com 
sisting of a colored disk on which are printed 
various duties, such as passing the waste-paper 
basket, and inspecting the school grounds. Be- 
low each duty is a slot, cut large enough to dis 
close a pupil’s name. On a sheet of paper the 


size of the colored disk, the names of the pupils 
are printed in positions exactly corresponding 
Each week the top circle may 


to the slots. 
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turned one place. This changes the duty of each 
pupil. The pupils not only are interested in the 
wheel, but perform the duties more systemati- 
cally, for each one always knows what is ex- 
pected of him without being told by the teacher. 
_HELEN L. BUSHONG, Ohio. 


Reading Devices 


[= following simple reading checks do much 
to improve the oral reading in my sixth 
grade, which is composed entirely of foreign 
children. 

One is a test for accuracy. While the first 
child reads, the others follow closely. When he 
makes a mistake, he must sit down; the next 
child begins where he left off. Thus the read- 
ing goes around the class. The children make 
agame of it, and soon there is keen competition 
to see who can keep the floor longest. The num- 
ber of words read by each child is counted and 
placed on a chart. 

The other device is a speed test. I number 
the class by 1’s and 2’s and have each Number 
1 select a partner from among the Number 2’s. 
Then the Number 1’s read to Number 2’s and 
vice versa. On the word “Go” the first Number 
| begins to read, his partner following closely, 
and continues for one minute, until the word 
“Stop” is given. Number 2 then counts the 
words read by his partner, and the number is 
recorded on a speed chart. After that, Number 
2has his turn at reading. Should a child mis- 
calla word, his partner must correct him, and he 
must repeat the word before continuing.—NINA 
WILLIS WALTER, California. 


Writing Business Letters 


INCE my sixth-graders found it a difficult 

matter to retain their knowledge of business 
letters, which they had studied in the fifth grade, 
I tried this plan with gratifying results. 

First, I took a fairly 
large sheet of tag board 
and tacked it on the up- 


Cleanliness 


‘THE following method of encouraging clean- 
liness is satisfactory. Rule a chart on the 
blackboard, making a space for each child. After 
the name of the child, rule for each week six 
smaller spaces. 

The first thing each morning the children in- 
spect each other. They do not inspect the same 
person each time. They inspect the hands, hair, 
teeth, finger nails, face, and general appearance 
for cleanliness. If the child passes the inspec- 
tion, he gets an orange star. If at the end of 
the week the pupil has five orange stars, he gets 
a red star. 

This method aids in encouraging attendance, 
because everyone wants to be present, so that he 
will be inspected. If pupils are tardy, they are 
not inspected that morning. 

At the end of six weeks, everyone having six 
red stars is placed on the honor list. The old 
chart is then erased and a new one placed on the 
blackboard.—ALICE LEAMER, Nebraska. 


A Routine Program 


E parents were invited to one of our special 
programs. A regular school program was 
then conducted with somewhat shorter classes 
than usual, but with the customary subjects all 
the way through. Games were played at recess, 
and at noon a “dinner-pail’”’ meal was served. 
This was supplemented with the usual pint jars 
of food heated in boiling water. 

The opening exercise periods included songs 
and memory work; and a few of the recitations 
in different grades and subjects were drama- 
tized. During the day even an “exercise drill” 
was included, as was customary when the room 
needed fresh air and the pupils a brief rest. 
The drill lasted two minutes, but it effectually 
answered the question of one patron, “Why do 
they get up right in school and just run 





pr edge of the black- 
bard. Then I announced 
that we would write a 
model letter of our own. 
The pupils dictated to me 
all the parts of a letter. 
When we had finished, we 
had written a letter to a 
stationery company, or- 
dering a book. This letter 
is on display all the time, 
and if any pupil is in 
doubt where the address 
or any part of the letter 
is to be placed, he can look 
at the model. 

When the county nurse 
presented us with some 
toothbrushes, we voted to 
write business letters to 
tooth-paste companies, 
asking for samples. When 
we needed different pat- 
terns of wall paper on 
which to mount pictures 
for an English booklet, 
we wrote letters for sam- 
ple wall-paper books. The 
children enjoyed getting 
answers to their letters, 
and the training they 
gained in writing was 
Most valuable. — LYNDA 
GRABLANDER, Minnesota. 





A Book Poster 
Made by a Toledo, Ohio, Pupil 


around?” There were several similar oppor- 
tunities to explain worth-while but unfamiliar 
procedures about which doubting members of 
the district had gained only vague or incorrect 
ideas. 

The children kept better order than they us- 
ually did at a special program. Altogether, the 
occasion was so successful that afterwards I de- 
cided to have a “routine” program annually. 
Patrons’ Day, in the spring, was found to be a 
satisfactory time.—MILDRED ANDREWS, Mich- 
igan. 


A Device to Arouse Interest in Reading 


MAXY of my pupils had never read a book 
through and had never been interested in 
magazines. To stimulate interest in reading 
outside of school hours I used the following 
device. 

For each good book that a pupil read, he re- 
ceived ten points, and for each good magazine, 
one point. As soon as the pupil had earned fifty 
points, his name, followed by a star, was placed 
on an honor roll. For each additional fifty 
points he received another star. 

Since our supply of reading matter was 
limited, I brought many books from home. A 
few of the children brought books and maga- 
zines, and we soon had an adequate library for 
our room. 

The results of this device have been very en- 
couraging. Some children who had never owned 
any kind of book except their school texts were 
encouraged to obtain good story-books. These 
were enjoyed, and, after they had been read, 
were gladly exchanged so that others might 
have the pleasure of reading them. 

The reading of the magazines aroused much 
greater interest in history, geography, agricul- 
ture, and current events, because the pupils found 
many items that could be related to these sub- 
jects.—PAULINE HowER, Ohio. 


History Review 


| I THE fifth grade con- 
stant review is neces- 
sary to keep the names 
of early explorers aad 
their work in the minds 
of the pupils. The fol- 
lowing exercise is excel- 
lent for a Friday after- 
noon history review and 
holds the interest better 
than the usual oral re- 
view. 

Ask the first row to 
act as Spanish explorers 
or discoverers about 
whom they have atudied 
recently; ask the second 
row to act as Italian ex- 


plorers; the third as 
English; the fourth as 
Norsemen; and so on. 


Then each child in turn 
steps to the front of the 
room and recites some- 
what as follows: 

“I am a Spaniard. My 
name is Balboa. I start- 
ed out in search of gold 
and in this way I dis- 
covered the Pacific 
Ocean. I claimed it and 
all the land that bordered 
its shores for Spain.” 


(Continued on page 96) 
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| First CHILD— 

| The number to open our program 

Is a drill by the Good Health Brig- 
ade; 


A Closing Day Review 
By Gladys Lloyd 


(A closing day program that can be adapted to | 
any intermediate grade and to any number of 
children.) 

(The curtains are drawn apart just 


far enough to disclose two of the chil- group of children who, to appropriate 
dren perched on high stools directly be- 


music—by some pupils of the grade, i 
ag Sire wie he | ] puy g 
hind the opening. Streamers of the | possible—go through setting-up ezer- 
grade or the school colors are knotted 
on the right shoulder of the child to | the grade has really done in the physi- | 
the right and on the left shoulder of | cal training line. At the completion of | 
the child to the left. These two chil- | ¢p¢ drill, the curtains are drawn to- 
a Forays eng the program as a whole gether.) 
nd also the various parts of it. 
- aides « Sirens hn Seconp CHILD— 


a — yee pe = aie The next number on our program 
1@ last day of school was approach- | Is a catch of such merry song, 


ing, . | That the echoes will come from their 
And every girl and boy, hiding 


Shut up with his books in the school- The jubilant sounds to prolong. 


room, 
Could hardly keep quiet for joy. (The curtains are parted on the 
massed grade, which sings the song fol- 
For faithful we’d been to the school | owing, to the tune of “O Come, Come 
bell | Away,” in “Nonabel Songster,” No. 1, 
Through the fall and the winter and March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, and 
spring, | following this the curtains are drawn 
And now for the whole care-free sum- | ogether.) 
mer ime) come, come away 
The Board would forbid it to ring. | From sums and compositions! 
Let interlude of play intrude; 
Then one morning up stood our good |O come, come away! 
teacher Come, come let’s laugh and shout and 
And we sing, 
away, | As happy as a storied king, 
To give undivided attention As joyful as the Spring; 
To what it should please her to say. © come, come away! 


put all our schoolbooks 


She spoke of the books we’d completed; 
Of the lessons we'd studied and said; 
Of the songs and the drills we had 
mastered; 
And the stories 
read. 


O come, come away 

From hunting definitions, 

In musty tome at school and home; 
O come, come away! 

Come, come where jollity abides, 
And stupid information hides, 
Where Mistress Mirth resides; 

O come, come away! 


we'd written and 


Then she asked vs how many would 
like to 
Commemorate the glad day, 
When we should be given free tickets 
To the country of limitless play. 


O come, come away, 

With teacher’s full permission, 

A while to rest from rule and test; 

O come, come away! 

Come, come where flowers 
grow, 

Where brooks meander to and fro, 

And Summer’s footprints show; 

O come, come away! 

First CHILD— 

And now we'll deliver some poems, 

Some poems that you yourselves 

know, 

For you must, also, have learned them, 


In your schooldays, long years ago. 


Every hand in the room was uplifted 
In eager and certain assent, 

So in festival plans and discussions 
The rest of the day was then spent. 


wilding 


And after a time we decided 
To put on a Maytime review 
Of all since the month of September 
We had learned from the books we’d 
been through. 





You are welcome to hear and to wit- 


ness— | (The curtains are drawn apart, and 
And to clap your hands if you|«@ representative group of the poems 
choose— the grade has learned through the 


Our earnest, if youthful, endeavors 


school year is here given, some of the 
To instruct and inform and amuse. 


poems by single pupils, others in con- 
cert by groups of children. After the 
final poem the curtains are drawn to- 
gether.) 

SECOND CHILD— 

For the next, we will dance as our 


When review and inspection are over, 
With us you are bound to agree, 
That school—except through the sum- 

mer— 


Is the best place for children to be. teacher 
(The two children climb down off| Says the peasants were wont to 
their stools, push the stools out in front dance 


Before our country was heard of 


of the curtains, which immediately are 
In far-away rural France. 


drawn together behind them, and place 
the stools at the extreme left and right 
front corners of the stage, where they 





(The curtains are drawn apart on a 
group of pupils, who execute a folk 


Ma 
Songs, Plays and Recitations 


It will show you in matters of hygiene | 
The progress achieved by our grade. | Fifth comes a series of pictures, 
(The curtains are drawn apart on a | The growth of our country they 


cises, toothbrush drill, ete—whatever | 





again. seat themselves upon them.) dance in costume. Any folk dance may 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Md 


be used, recasting the introductory 
lines to fit the dance presented. At the 
conclusion of the dance, the curtains 
are drawn together.) 


First CHILD— 


show; 
The first is a brave of the red men, 
On the warpath with arrows and 





bow. 
(The curtains are drawn apart on an 
Indian tableau and then drawn to- | 


gether.) 
SEcoND CHILD— 
The next shows the Pilgrims landing 
On our rock-bound, New England 
shore,— 
A long time ago, by our histories, 
Three hundred years and more. 


(The curtains are parted on a Pil- 
grim tableau and then drawn to- 
gether.) 

First CHILD— 
The third is an accurate picture 

Of colonial fashions and graces— 
The gallants’ silver buckles and ruffles, 

And the maidens’ coy patches and 

laces. 

(The curtains are drawn apart upon 
a colonial minuet and then drawn to- 
gether.) 

SEcoND CHILD— 
The next is our Mistress Betsy 

Patriotically stitching away 
On pieces of red, white, and the color 

Of the sky looking down on to-day. 


(The curtains part on a Betsy Ross 
tableau and then are slowly drawn to- 
gether.) 

First CHup— 
Comes next a demure little maiden 

Of old Manhattantown, 

In the early eighteen hundreds— 

How quaint are her bonnet and 

gown! 

(The curtains are drown apart on 
“A Little Girl of Old New York,” and 
then drawn together.) 

SECOND CHLID— 
The sixth of our history series 

Shows the gay, ante-bellum times, 
When the black pickaninnies cavorted, 

Making merry with music and 

rhymes. 


(The curtains are drawn apart on a 
plantation scene, darkies strumming 
banjoes, singing, and dancing, and then 
the curtdins are pulled together.) 
First CHILp— 

The seventh’s entirely different, 

For the pioneer, sturdy of heart, 
Goes braving the West and its dangers 

In his picturesque oxen-drawn cart. 


(The curtains are drawn apart on a 
covered wagon tableau and then drawn 
together.) 

SECOND CHILD— 
The next is a meeting of brothers, 

When the war clouds have drifted 

away, 
Reunited more firmly in friendship— 

The glorious Blue and the Gray. 


(The curtains are drawn apart on a 
tableau of two boys in the Blue and the 
Gray, facing each other, hands out- 
stretched and clasped, the Stars and 
Stripes in evidence. Then the curtains 
are drawn together.) 


| possible. 








First CHILD— 
The ninth scene presents some statis. 
tics 
That relate a tale of their own, 
How our country, since eighteen hyp. 
dred, 
Has’ exceedingly prospered 
grown. 
(The curtains are parted to show two 
Boy Scouts, the one to the left bearing 


and 


| a placard reading: 


The United States of America 
1800 
Size 892,135 sq. mi. 
Population 5,308,483 
The boy to the right bearing a similar 
placard reading: 


The United States of America 
1928 
Size 3,738,371 sq. mi. 
Population 118,628,000 
Then the curtains are drawn together.) 
SECOND CHILD— 
The tenth picture’s one of inventions 
Our men of great genius have made, 
To lighten their fellowmen’s labors 
And put oil on the axles of trade. 


(The curtains are drawn apart to 
show a line of posters on a wire across 
the stage,—the cotton gin, steam en- 
gine, airplane, etc. Then the curtains 
are pulled together.) 

First CHILD— 
The eleventh and last of the series 

Is entitled “Somewhere in France,” 
The red poppies twinkle and quiver, 

And the banners glimmer and glance. 


(The curtains are drawn apart on an 
overseas soldier on sentry duty. Old 
Glory and the flags of the Allies 
flutter in the background. The “Star- 
spangled Banner” and the “Marseillaise 
Hymn” are played—simultaneously, ‘/ 
Then the curtains are drawn 
together.) 


SEcoND CHILD— 

And now we will act out the story 
We read in our readers one day, 

Like “really, truly” actors - 
In a “really, truly” play. 


(Some story the grade has read is 
now dramatized. This may be an en- 
tire story acted out in detail or simply 
the chief scenes from some story. 50 
far as possible the dramatization should 
be original with the children.) 
First CHILD— 

And now we'll unfurl the bright colors 

That stand for ourselves and our 

grade, 
The symbolical scarlet and silver— 

From our hearts may they never 

more fade. 

(The curtains are drawn apart ™ 
the massed grade, its grade flag flying. 
If the grade has no colors, then the 
school colors are used, recasting the 
lines to fit. The curtains remain apart 
while the two children climb down of 
their stools and come together in the 
center front of the stage.) 

THE Two CHILDREN— ; 
The last day of school is approaching 
Its happy and perfect end; F 
We'll conclude with a song and a trib 

ute 

To a loved and a loving friend. 

(The two children join the grade and 

(Continued on page 62) 
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PRO-PH Y-LAC-TIC presents 
THREE NEW BRUSHES... 


one exactly suits your dental arch — 





or OM ES Fe eh eee TS es a eee 1 


pote all are new. Each fits a specific dental 
a arch, How your mirror helps you and your 


| pupils pick the right brush... 








cleans the teeth. It restores 
healthy blood circulation to the 
mouth and makes teeth cleaner 
and whiter. The Masso Pro- 
phy-lac-tic suits both large and 
small dental arches. 


Important for your pupils 
Try one of these new Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brushes. See how 
much cleaner and healthier your 
mouth feels after each brush- 
ing. Then tell your pupils about 
the dental arch — how it is 


HAT is your type of 

dental arch? Ten seconds 
in front of your mirror will tell 
you. And what it tells will help 
you to select the right tooth 
brush. 

Dentists and periodontists 
agree that no one design of 
tooth brush will do for every 
mouth. That is why Pro-phy- 
lac-tic now makes three dis- 
tinctly different brushes one of 
which exactly suits your dental 
arch. 








. . formed—why its shape should 
ch -lac- ; 
\ ’ ote a lactic The an of — | ggh apo 4 determine the choice of a tooth 
: t nt. aren. en seconds wi . 
, "6 sears peer acrid tell you your type and brush. And, finally ’ explain to 
If your mirror shows a full- which tooth brush you should use. them the new correct way of 
formed face, your dental arch cleaning teeth with a brush 
po tap gor er ao \ is of average size. Then, you should select the that exactly suits the dental arch. 
tic. Best quality, wide-spaced \™ \ Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic. A brush of this type Thi ‘Il d bookl 
—. poms gp tn - | has guarded the teeth of millions for more than ts new illustrated booriet 
nyt eye thew mg | forty years. Now, as refined, it is even more tells other important facts 


more people use this brush— | effective and can be used in even the very large 











than any other. ) dental arch The choice of the right tooth brush is only one 
Silicone ' But if you notice that your dental arch is of y ile one . - = a giene discussed in our 
ccatlethio Oval Peo. a ’ smaller and more sharply oval, choose the Oval "*W Miustrate booklet. : 
vex bristle surface makes this ideal Pro-phy-lac-tic. This brush has a convex You will find it especially helpful in your 
Toa Se 8 6F bristle surface and a backward-curving handle. _ ©lassroom work. ; am 
“ich Pooghy-tnodie te thmene. | Because of these two features it reaches and The booklet deals with the origin of teeth, 
4" cleans every tooth in even the smallest dental their development, their present-day/ uses, 
te wee pes massage in either large 4 arch. the ay phen yo and > ae ae at- 
or small dental arches, use this new Mas: ‘ ° tention e ou receive. explains, st 
Proshy-lac.tic. It does two things ot For tender gums...this double-action brush wy step py fc way to brush oak 7 te 
ce—c . Special bristle a: ied . 
texture and formation give it this out 4 There is one more test to apply before your the most concise—and the most complete— 
touble action. ae oe mirror. Examine your gums. If they look pale short treatise on teeth which is offered to 


and lifeless . . . if they are tender to your teachers today. 
touch . . . then the brush you need is the We send you the booklet free. Also the Pro- 





Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic. phy-lac-tic Oral Hygiene Chart, if you so 
This new type of brush is strongly recom- desire. 
mended by periodontists (gum specialists). It The coupon below brings either, or both, of 


massages the gums at the same time that it them to your desk. 






ZAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAN 





Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
Florence, Mass., Dept. 1-5 


Gentlemen: Send me, free, the following classroom material: 
(mark an X in the square opposite the items desired) 


O Your new illustrated booklet—“Teeth—Your Servants or Your Enemies?” 
© Your Oral Hygiene Chart 


ANNAN NAN NANCANANVACNANVANENSS 
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of eaifes 


iT Fienal 


all sing the song following to the tune The Queen of the May 


“Good-night, Ladies.” : 
» Me anion 4 | By Natalie Wagner 


Good-by Teacher, 


(This may be given outdoors or on the stage, as | 











Good-by Teacher, aan Ln my bs ag come in singly or in 
We're going to leave you now. . 

CHARACTERS 

Chorus— 

For Vacation’s calling us, FAIRY QUEEN 
Calling us, BROWNIES | 
Calling us, LILACS | 

For Vacation’s calling us TULIPS 
Over the summertide. DAFFODILS 

| MAYFLOWERS 

Farewell, Teacher, ARBUTUS 

Farewell, Teacher, Frey—Spirit of Sunshine, dressed 

Farewell, Teacher, all in yellow. 


We’re going to leave you nov. VIOLETS and as many other groups 


Chorue— of flowers as are desired. 

For Promotion's beckoning, Flowers wear colored crepe paper 
Beckoning, dresses made to resemble the flower | 
Beckoning, | represented. Directions for making | 


|these may be secured from Dennison 
| Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
| ham, Mass. 

Scene—Woodland with rustic throne 
in the center back of stage. Fairy | 
Queen is discovered sitting on throne. 
Fairies are grouped prettily about her. 

QUEEN (sings)— 
Good morning to you, 
Good morning to you, 
Good morning, dear fairies, 
Good morning to you. 
Fairies (bowing)— 
Good morning to you, 
Good morning to you, 
Good morning, dear princess, 
Good morning to you. 
QuEEN—Yes, it is a good morning, 
my dears. And do you all remember | 
what day it is? | 


For Promotion’s beckoning 
Into the grade ahead. 


Next fall, Teacher, 
Next fail, Teacher, | 
Next fall, Teacher, 
Perhaps you'll have better luck. 
Chorus— 
Have a better, brighter grade, 
Brighter grade, 
Brighter grade, 
Have a better, brighter grade— 
But none that loves you more. 
NOTE: Any of the various divisions of 


this program may be left out or changed, 
others being added or substituted. 





Memorial Day 
By Patricia Robison Swisher 


Marching footsteps echo far from be- 
yond the starry sky. 





Fairies (thinking)—It is May 
Rank on rank and glory-clad, the shad- | pay, 
owy hosts go by, aad ' 
And faint and far from beneath the Quren—Yes, May Day! The day 


on which we were brought into the 
world—long ago. Come, trip the light 
|fantastic toe for me. A dance, a 
| dance! (Fairies dance.) 





stars come the songs of the phan- 
tom men; 

“Yankee Doodle,” and “Dixieland,” and 
“Until We Meet Again.” 

Fairy DANCE 


Only in dreams may we see them _ (Musto: Any Airy Tune.) 


as they answer the bugle sound, 





And rally again to the muster call on 
their battle-hallowed ground. 

In blue and khaki and grey they come, 
marching by to the drums’ quick 
roll, 

Holding the colors they loved so well, 
that they guarded with life and 
soul. 


Hark to the songs that rise so bold, up 
to the summer stars, 

True as their valiant soldier souls as 
they burst their earthly bars. 


Now let us be about our work. 


1. Form circle, arms held high. Cir- 
cle five times. 

2. Serpentine from right to left of 
stage after breaking circle. 

3. Play “London Bridge.” 

4. Play leapfrog. 

5. Form semicircle. 

6. Step-hop ten times and then bow. 

QUEEN—Very good! Very good! 
There 
are the flowers to awaken, the bees to 


| lead to the honey hidden in the flow- 
|ers, the wheat ears to fill with golden 


“Tenting To-night,” and the “Battle grain, birds’ eggs to hatch, singing les- 
Hymn,” and a song no mortals | sons to give to the little wee birds—all 


know, 
Rise through the quiet summer night, 
while the breezes softly blow. 


Now, in the graveyards, roses bloom 
and the lilac blossoms fair, 

For we tend the graves of the North 
and South alike with a tender care, 

And a single chorus of brotherhood has 
echoed from Heaven’s door, 


For the soldiers that fought on earth | 


as foes are comrades forevermore. 


Transformation 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Each question mark within my book 
In springtime, somehow, seems to look 
Exactly like a new fishhook 

A-calling me to shady nook 

Along the creek or to the brook! 


| this and more. 





But where is Frey, the 
Spirit of Sunshine? 

(Music heard. 
lightly. He is followed by four clumsy 
Brownies, who do comical dance.) 


DANCE OF THE BROWNIES AND FREY 


1. Line up in front of stage. 

2. Jig for about ten measures. 

3. Lock arms. 

4. Pivot. 

5. Do cake walk and then bow. 
DEwprRop—Frey was busily teaching 

the Brownies tasks of good instead of 

mischief. There he is now, dancing 

with those funny Brownies. 


QUEEN—Welcome, dear Frey. You 


| look bright and happy this morning. 


Frey—And why shouldn’t I be? It 
is May day and as the poet says: 


| out.) 


Enter Frey, very | 


| Are they not lovely? 
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“The year’s at the Sprin~, 
The day’s at the morn, 
Morning’s at seven, 
The hillside’s dew-pearled, 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn, 
God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 
QUEEN—You are right, good Frey. 
Quite right. And now that all’s right 
and nothing’s wrong, let us go about 
our work of choosing the Queen of the 
May. Who shall it be, my Fairies? 
FarriesS—You, our good Queen. 
( Bow.) 


QuEEN—Thank you, my dears, but I 
cannot accept your kind offer. Let me 
suggest that we choose a queen from 
the millions of flowers growing in the 
dell. Surely, they deserve to be queen 
more than any one else. 
think of the idea? 

FAIRIES AND BrowNnies—Splendid! 
Fine! 

BrRowNnirs—Good! 
be. 


QuEEN—Hie thee out to the green 
carpeted fields and blow your silver 
trumpets! Call forth all the flowers. 
Tell them their Queen bids them come. 

(Fairies and Brownies exit.) 

Frey—Is it for us to choose, good 
Queen? 

QuEEN—Yes, and the Fairies and 
Brownies shall assist us. Hark, I hear 
music! ‘Tis the murmurings of the 
flowers as the gentle south wind bears 
them hither. 

(Music. Enter Lilacs. 
dance and then bow.) 


A flower it shall 


They give 


DANCE OF THE LILACS 


1. March in two by two. 
2. Bow before Fairy Queen. 
3. Form an inverted V. 


4. Outside hand on hip, point out- | 


side toe and then bring back in place. 
Do this for four measures of march. 
5. Repeat the same movement with 
inside foot. 
6. Every other one kneels and the 
others march in and out among them. 
7. All rise and bow. 


(Any march is all right for this | 
is best worked | 


dance, but “Narcissus” 


Litacs—Good morning, good Queen. 
Do you not think us pretty? Our 
dresses of white and lavender are of 
the finest texture. Nothing could be 
more beautiful. 


QUEEN—Very pretty; but wait, there 


|are others also. 
(Music. Enter Arbutus, who dance.) | 


DANCE OF THE ARBUTUS 


1. Skip in on stage. 

2. Strut around very proudly with 
one hand on hip, heads held very high. 

3. Dance the Virginia Reel. 

4. Bow. 


Farries—Here are 

ARBUTUS—Do you smell our sweet 
perfume? It is very nice to have 
beauty and perfume also. I hope you 
choose us, dear Queen. 


QuUEEN—I wish I could choose all, my 


| dears, but you see I can’t. 


(After each group performs, they 
sit or stand in pretty groups at the 
sides of stage.) 


What do you | 








the Arbutus. | 








THE CLAP DANCE 


Measure 1. Join inside hands; the 


_ boy places his free hand on his hip and 


the girl takes hold of her skirt. Wal; 
forward, taking four marching steps, 

Measure 2. Both stand still ang 
clap hands three times on the first, 
second, and third beats. 

Measure 8. Same as Measure 1, 

Measure 4. Face each other and 
stamp feet three times (boy left, right, 
left; girl counterpart.) 

Measure 5. Point right toe forward; 
raise right elbow, support it with the 
back of the left hand and shake right 
forefinger in threatening manner three 
times on first, second, and third beats, 

Measure 6. Repeat Measure 5, 
pointing left toe forward and shaking 
left finger. 


Measure 7. Partners join hands, 
forming an arch, and turn about under 
archway with four steps (often called 
by children “wring the dishrag’”). 

Measure 8. Partners face each 
other, place arms akimbo, and stamp 
feet three times, as in Measure 4, 


THE CLAP DANCE 
































TuLirs—Our clothes are brighter by 
far than any of the others yonder. 
Surely, you prefer a queen whose dress 
can be seen far and wide. 

QuEEN—I agree with you. 
very pretty color, indeed. 

FatmrRieEs—The daffodils! 
dils! 

(Flowers look at one another and act 
wnconcerned. Music. Enter Dafo- 
dils, who dance and bow before the 
Queen.) 


Red is a 


The daffo- 


DANCE OF THE DAFFODILS 


1. Enter single file, both hands on 
hips. 

2. Do a waltz step to the front of 
the stage and then around. 

3. Form a line across the front of 
stage and then every other one steps 
back three paces. 

4. All join hands, making a zigzag 
line. 

5. Step - hop eight times. 

6. Girls in back row kneel, others 


| hold one of their hands and waltz 


around them. 
7. All rise and waltz to the back of 
stage and bow before the Queen. 
DAFFopILS—Our dresses are as fresh 
as fresh can be. As queens, we'd be 
very pretty, indeed. 
Fair1es—Come, Mayflowers, come! 
(Music. Enter Mayflowers, who 


BrowNies—Here come the Tulips. | ¢#nce an old-fashioned polka.) 


(Music. 
Clap Dance.) 


Enter Tulips, who give the | 


MAYFLOWERS—We were named after 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Children quickly learn the simple technique of gum massage. 
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Brushing the gums—authorities say-— 
is the next thing for teachers to teach 


O the teachers of America, 

the nation owes a debt of 

gratitude. For they have 
done much to implant in our chil- 
dren the wholesome habit of clean- 
ingthe teeth. They have furthered the cause of 
better teeth unceasingly—unselfishly. 


And now modern dentistry opens a new op- 
portunity for service. For in its fight against 
the widespread ravages of gum troubles, dental 
science has discovered that no less important 
than cleaning the teeth is care of the gums 
through regular daily massage. 

Just how important the profession considers 
this massage, or brushing of the gums, is made 
strikingly clear by the statement of one noted 
authority: ‘“‘Massage of the mouth tissues is 
now universally recommended by the leading 
Periodontists, as well as by the medical pro- 
fession.”” And another specialist says: “If a man 
or woman reaches adult life with clean healthy 
gums, he will probably keep them so for the 
remainder of his or her life.” 


Why children, and adults too, 
need daily gum massage 


We all live on a soft diet. Our food is artifi- 
cially deprived of its hard, fibrous elements. 
Teeth and gums get no exercise from the soft, 
finely chopped dishes that children prefer, and 
usually get. The result is tender gums, gums 
with lowered tone and vitality, gums that in 
after years cannot resist the onset of pyorrhea 
and other gingival diseases. 


Enlist yourself now in helping to in- 
culcate this cleanly and good new 


Gum massage is needed, therefore, to stimu- 
late the circulation of blood through the gum 
tissues. For only when fresh blood is circulat- 
ing briskly, removing impurities and toning up 
the tiny cells, can the gums be firm and healthy. 


Drill your children 
in gum massage, too 


Just how quickly and how widely the benefits 
of these dental findings will be passed on 
to the children of America rests largely with the 
teachers. In view of the facts, we believe 





Soft and highly refined foods deprive the 
gums of stimulation and health, 


you will be quick to teach your 
children to take an extra minute, 
h dl bi t every time they brush their teeth, 
to massage their gums gently 
with the tooth brush. 
You will appreciate the logic in one specialist’s 
comment: “If we could change the name of the 
tooth brush to mouth brush, it would help us 
to educate patients to the importance of brush- 
ing the gums as well as the teeth.” 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this new habit 
of oral cleanliness. Not only is it often recom- 
mended by dentists to tone up the gums as well 
as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavor 
delights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, 
if your toothbrush occasionally “shows pink.” 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has an 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice- 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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May, so why shouldn’t we be her 
queen? 

QuEEN—You may be, and then again 
you may not be, the Queen of May. Is 
this all? Where are all the others? 

Frey—Remember it is early in the 
season, good Queen. Many of the flow- 
ers are still asleep. 

(After the flowers have given their 





dances, all come to the front of stage | 
and sing the following song to the tune | 
of “Narcissus,” putting in motions 
where necessary.) 


Now Wuo Witt Be THe QuEEN? 


Now who will be the queen of the May? | 

Pray tell us, please don’t keep it away. | 

We're all so bright and fresh and light, 

I’m sure I think I’m the very flower to 
reign as queen in this woodland 
bower. 

Good Queen, please tell us, ere very 
long; 

Our hearts go pit-a-pat and they aren’t 
strong; 

We all are here and in good cheer, 

I’m sure I think I’m the very flower to 
reign as queen in this bower. 

(All then march around stage sing- 
ing the same song and take former 
places.) 

QueeEN—But where are the Violets? 
They were out long ago. 

(Flowers look at one another 
shame, and hang their heads.) 


LiLac—-Violets! Why, they were com- 
ing, but I told them they might just 
as well stay at home. Their dark ugly 
dresses should not be worn here! 


QurEN—Go, Dewdrop. Call them 
hither. (Ezit Dewdrop.) I am very 
much grieved to think that you would | 
do such a thing. You are showing the | 
wrong spirit. 

(Enter Dewdrop with Violets, who 
hang their heads.) 

QuEEN—Why so shy, little Violets? | 

VIOLETS—We have to go; we cannot! 
stay among such array. 


QueEN—You will stay, my dears. 
Your dresses are of the finest velvet, 
and what makes them more beautiful 
than ever is the fact that they cover 
no vain and foolish hearts. 


Fairies AND BrowNres—The flowers 
are here. It is for you to decide which 
shall be Queen. 

QuEEN—Which shall it be then? 

Farrres—The Violet! The Violet! 


QuEEN—J ust a minute, my dear, dear 
flowers. I love each and every one of 
you and cannot let you depart in such | 
frame of mind. Remember, we are | 
put here to bring happiness into the | 
lives of others. It is spring, the time 
to live and love, my dears. Surely, 
you are glad to see the sombre little 
Violet be your queen. And so that she 
may no longer be sombre, I am going 
to present her with a heart of gold. 

FLowers (hanging their heads)— 
We are sorry, dear Queen. We did not 
know. We were very selfish. 

Litac—The Violet is the only one 
who is deserving. She alone can be 
our queen, 


QuUEEN—No, you are all deserving, 
but only one can be chosen. The Violet 
it is. To the Maypole now, and we will 
make merry the month of May. We 
shall be led by our queen. 

NOTE: If this is presented outdoors, 
the Maypole dance can be given there but 
if it is given on a stage, the characters 


can leave the stage at the end or the May- 
pole can be brought in. 


in 
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Mother 
By Mrs. B. H. Blalock 


For a May program in the First Grade 
(Six children carrying the letters 
M-O-T-H-E-R.) 
M is for May and M is for Mother. 
O is for ours, she’s dearer than others. 
T is for talks that we have every day. 
H is for Heaven—she shows us the 


It’s Maytime 
By Marian M. Cloud 


A patch of pink in the distance, 
Another of white near at hand; 
Velvet carpet of grass, with green 
vested trees, 
Turn earth into fairyland. 


way. Bright faces of flowers about us, 
E is for eyes, hers are gentle and Yon blossoming bush just in view; 
true. A rollicking breeze, bringing swee: 





R is for right that she wants us to do. 
(All together-M-O0-T-H-E-R, Mother.) | 


scents of spring, 
It’s Maytime, I love it; don’t you? 


O Beautiful, My Country 


Cuas. E. Boyp 


1.0 beau-ti- ful, my coun 
2. For thee our fa - thers suf 
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try! Be thine a_ no- bler care, 
fered, For thee they toiled and prayed, 
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all thy wealth of com - merce, Thy har- vests wav - ing fair; 
on thy ho- ly al tar Their will-ing lives they laid; 
is the grace of free dom, The maj -es-ty of law. 
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Be it thy pride to © lift up The man-hood of the poor, 

Thou hast no com-mon birth - right, Grand mem’ries on thee — shine, 

Be right-cous-ness thy scep - ter; Jus-tice thy di-a - dem, 

















lions, 
tions 
- head 


mil - 
na - 
fore 


Be thou to need-y 
The blood of pil - grim 
And on_ thine shin - ing 


Fair free-dom’s o - pen 
Co - min - gled flows in 
Be 


door. 
thine. 
peace the crown-ing gem. 




















Schoolboy’s Spring Fever 
By Cora May Preble 


“One and one are two.” Dear me! 
Wish I were up in that tree! 

| Like to climb and never stop 

| Till I reached the very top. 

| ’Rithmetic’s a reg’lar bore! 


“Three and one”—oh, hum!—“ar 
four.” 
My! It is the meanest thing— 


Have to go to school in spring! 


Writing lesson’s next. Gee Whiz! 
It’s the dullest thing there is. 

I just hate to write—I wish 

I could go up stream and fish, 

Or go swimming in the pool 
Where the water’s nice and cool. 
Hear that buzzin’ bumblebee? 
There’s no school for him, you see. 


Reading, writing, ’rithmetic— 

That whole bunch just makes me sick! 
Who can study in the spring 
Listening to the robins sing? 

Wish that I could go and wade, 

Or lie down out in the shade. 

Wait till school is out—you just 
Cannot see me then, for dust! 


G’ography is next—a test, 
That is worse than all the rest! 
What do you suppose I care 

Who founded Spain and settled there’ 
What care I for gay Par-ee? 
My own country’s calling me. 
There’s the bell! Ding-ling! 


Oh, say, 
School is out! Hip! Hip! 


Hooray! 





| Outside Voices 
By Flora B. Walker 


Oh, the trees and the flowers are call- 
ing me! 

They don’t know I’m busy as I can be 

Over a sum that isn’t done, 

But they want me to play and jump 
and run. 


A breeze came in and tossed my hair, 
And whisked my paper away, so there! 
How can I do arithmetic, 

When things outside play such a trick? 


I know where’s the nest of a bumble- 
bee, 

Over the hill, near the old oak tree; 

And the grass is sprouting—I saw it 
to-day, 

And the call of the things is “Away, 
away.” 


I can feel the ground with my soft, 
bare feet, 

I can see where the brook and the river 
meet, 

And the swimming pool just at set of 
sun— 

But the teacher asks, “Now what have 
you done?” 

And so after school I will have 1 
stay— 

While the call of the things is, “Away, 
away.” 


The Golden Rule 


By Carolyn R. Freeman 


There is a good old golden rule 
Which says that you should do 

To others as you’d like to have 
Them always do to you. 


This is a helpful rule to know, 
No matter where you dwell. 
It doesn’t mean just folks, it means 





Dumb animals as well. 
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KELLOGG’S 


Health Score for Every Pupil 


HEALTH teaching in the modern school 
is a vital part of each teacher’s program. 


If a child is not doing good work the 
teacher inquires into the cause. Many 
factors must be considered. How many 
hours of sleep is he getting? Is his home 
environment pleasant? Are teeth, ade- 
noids and tonsils in good condition? Is he 
getting the right food? 


Food — how important this item is! 
It is food that lays the foundation 
of health and body development during 
childhood— which means a happy, 
healthy adult life. 

Adequate breakfasts for growing chil- 
dren are essential. They supply the energy 
required to carry active boys and girls 
successfully through the morning’s work. 
Teachers who have made a study of the 
food habits of their pupils have found a 





direct relation between good food and 
good school work. 


The Kellogg cereals have a unique 
place in boys’ and girls’ breakfasts. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are conceded to be 
the most popular cereal. Served with 
fruit and milk, they appeal to everyone. 

Kellogg’s Krumbles are made from 
whole wheat, and with milk form a 
nutritious beginning to a day which will 
be filled with various activities. Other 
Kellogg products are ALL-BRAN, Pep 
Bran Flakes, Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit and Kaffee Hag Coffee (free of 
caffeine). 

To help the teacher help the pupil to 
eat wholesome breakfasts—and other 
meals as well—the Kellogg Company has 
published a booklet on health with loose 
leaf menus and score chart inserted. 
(Additional copies of menus and charts 
may be secured on request.) 

Send for this booklet, “Who Are the 
Kellogg Kids?”— the health-habit story 
of three normal children who enjoy eat- 
ing, sleeping, playing and studying. 











NI-5 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Dept. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me a copy of “Who Are the 
Kellogg Kids?” 


Name 





Address —___—_—_— 
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Music is played continuously—soft 
during speaking, louder for songs and 


The Loveliest Word 


By Clara Swain Greene dances. Opening: “Lullaby,” from 
(A Mother's Day Play) Jocelyn, in Master Pieces of Piano| 
Music, Munil Publishing Co., N. Y.| 


JUDGE OF THE Wortp—Black robe, 
made of cambric (or a college gown 
may be used); white wig, made by 
sewing cotton batting to a skull cap 
—reaches to the shoulders. 

Fairy LANGUAGE—Long white dress, 


Dialogue between Judge and Fairy: 
medley of National airs. 

(When the curtain rises the Judge 
is seated in chair on dais, in attitude of 
deep thought. Enter Fairy Language.) 
flowing sleeves, trimmed with tinsel; Fairy LANGUAGE (bowing deeply)—| 
wears silver crown; carries a scepter. Most honorable judge, I come before 

Four Irisn Girts—Short full white | YoU to-day because I am _ deeply 
dresses with bright green aprons and troubled. My children of the various 
kerchiefs. nations are quarreling. 

Four Dutcu JUDGE OF THE WorLD—TIt is not un- 


Girts—F ull, bright 


blue skirts; white blouse; black bodice, USUal, this quarreling, Fairy Lan- 
pointed and laced in front; flaring | guage. But what is the present trou- 
Dutch cap of blue, ble and how can I help you? 

Four ItTatian Boys—Knee length Farry—Oh, Judge, each nation claims 


black trousers; white blouses, red | to have the most beautiful language. 
sashes tied on the hips; red headbands. | Each claims that words of beauty, 

Four AMERICAN Boys—Sailor suits | £°@¢ce, dignity, and love are found only | 
of blue or white. Each carries small| i" his own language, hence they 
American flag. | quarrel, 

Stace Serrinc—A raised dais on| %UDGE—Can you not make each prove 
which is placed a pedestal table, a high the claim? 
backed chair. Fatiry—That is why I came to you. I 











Spring Song | 
Frances Tranum 
Arr. by Marion Jounson 
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woods 


bud-ded and blos-somed for this May day, ‘The woods are a-live with the 


The but - ter- flies, too, they have 


and mead-ows, with song they grect, 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


have thought of a plan to which they | shoulder of the girl ahead of her. The 
have agreed. advance to center front of the dain 
Jupce—And what is the plan, Fairy | down center to front of the stage; firy 
Language? two girls to the right, last two turn 4 
Fairy—This,—I have asked each | “he left. This forms a line across th 
country to agree upon one word to | /’ont of the stage.) 
represent its language. This word is| (Music: “My Wild Irish Rose» 
to be the sweetest, the dearest, the | Girls sing the chorus, softly, then fac 
loveliest one that it possesses. Each back and march four abreast to th 
word is to be written on a slip of pa- Judge, who remains seated with Fairy 
per and brought to you. After they | Language standing beside him, They 
have all brought the slips you will | sake deep curtsey.) 
scan the words closely and select one SPOKESMAN (handing Judge a slip 
as the best. of paper)—Shure, your honor, ’tis byt 
JupcGe—A hard task, my learned | one word that we bring ye but ’tis the 
friend, but I will endeavor to judge | foinest one we know. (Irish Girk 


wisely. again curtsey and retire to left back, 
Famrry—And now they come. | where they stand.) 
(Music: “The Wearing o’ the | JuDGE (to Fairy)—If the word is as 


Green.” Enter Irish Girls. They come | sweet as their faces it will not be hard 
in single file. Each girl has one hand | to decide. 


on her hip, the other hand on the (Continued on page 68) 
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and skip with the breeze, We'll play hide and seek 


Come out, come out, 
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come, Come out in the fields and play. 
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WILL YOUR FEET MAKE LINES IN YOUR FACE? | 







Se 


43 -_ 





orve Strain! spite of 


health habits and ice rubs and exercise, 
this stealthy enemy, creeping up from the 
arch of your foot, can cut deep “old age” 


lines in your face before you realize the cause. 


Now is the time to forestall it. You do not 
wait until your teeth decay to use a tooth 
brush. Why then fail to give your feet the aid 


they need? 


This does not mean the wearing of ungainly 


shoes. Far from it! Arch Preserver Shoes 


have the lines, the grace, the Paris-inspired 
styles that flatter your foot. 


Yet every pair, high heeled or low, for house = gong the 


booklet, 
Source of 


wear or golf course or ballroom, gives you these 


exclusive patented foot-youth features that you 
Smartness”. 


can find in no other shoe: 


Arch Preserver Shoes for 
you and your family. 


A concealed, built-in steel arch bridge, of 


patented size and shape, that takes all strain 
off the long arch of the 
foot and promotes an 


graceful carriage. 


easy, 







The Louise 


Patent colt one strap gun- 
metal korungia kid trim. 7 
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Loox for trade-mark on sole and lining. None 
genuine without it. Sold by 2000 dealers. All sizes. 
All widths. AAAA to E. Made for women, misses 
and children by only The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. For men and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 





“Feet 


of dealer who can supply 


THE 


PRESERVER * 


SHOE 


Sunports where support is needed—bends where the foot bends 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
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A specially modeled sole that supports 


the metatarsal arch. 


A flat inner sole, crosswise, that prevents 
pinching or derangement of sensitive foot 
thereby 


eliminating a common cause of nervous fatigue. 


nerves, muscles and_ blood - vessels, 


Heel-to-ball fitting that places the shoe on 


the foot as if made to individual measure. 


Even though you never have been conscious 
of foot strain, you will feel a new sense of sup- 
port and buoyancy the moment you try on 
Arch Preserver Shges. You never have known 
such foot freedom. 

coupon for 
the New 
Youth and 
Also name 


Arch Preserver Shoes are as flexible as your 
foot itself. They bend freely with the foot at 
the ball, the only place the foot bends, and 
they are so good-looking that you would 
be glad to wear them for their style alone, 
If the dealer does not have the styles illus- 

trated he will show you 

others equally as attrac- 


The Lois 


Honey beige kid pump, 
, reptile trimming. 


3 Rb 
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The Selby Shoe Co. 

942 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 
Send new booklet No. N-42 and pictures of latest Arch 
Preserver Shoe styles. Also name of nearest dealer. 


Name 

© 1928 
Address The Selby 
City «eee. State... Shoe Co, 
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(The Dutch Girls enter 
right, in couples. 
their hips. Three steps forward, one 
short step back. 
and do a little 


from 


clog step. Wooden 


shoes, if they can be obtained, add to | 


the effect. Circle to center in front 
of the dais. Any good folk dance mu- 
sic may be used for this.) 

SPOKESMAN (handing Judge a slip 
of paper)—We come from the land of 
dykes and windmills. Our people are 
thrifty, clean, and wholesome. We 
bring you a beautiful word that most 
fairly represents our language. 

Jupce—-You speak sincerely, 
children. We shall see. 

(Dutch Girls retire to right back and 
stand.) 

(Music: “O’ Sole Mia,” in “Master 
Pieces of Piano Music.” Enter Italian 


my 


Boys, two from right and two from| Take 


left side. They meet in center back 
and advance four abreast to front. 
They sing chorus of “Santa Lucia,” 


making motions as though playing a| “Mother O’ 


guitar. They then face back and 


march to Judge.) 

SPOKESMAN (handing Judge a pa- 
per)—Dear Judge, the land of blue 
skies and sunshine has sent us to you. 
We bring you our loveliest word. 


the the same. 
Both hands are on| it? 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


Form circle in center shout, 








Jupce—You are loyal little subjects. | 


(Italian Boys retire to side of Irish 
Girls.) 

(Music: 
Ocean.” Enter American Boys. They 
give march and flag drill. Enter two 
by two from right. March diagonally 
across stage to left front. Wheel 
across front to right. Up right, across 
back, to center, 
fire¥' couple to the right, second to left, 
face front.) 


FLAG DRILL 
“Yankee Doodle’) 
right hands_ whirled 


(Music: 


1. Flags 
above heads. 
2. Repeat with flags in left hands. 
. Flags held straight out in front. 
. Flags pointed to right. 
. Flags pointed to left. 
. Cross flags with neighbor’s. 
. Place flags over right shoulder. 


in 


OS oe Co 


at back of stage. 
9. All give military salute. 


SPOKESMAN (handing Judge a pa- 
per)—Judge of the World Court, we 
have no fear. America is foremost in 
many things; she must be in this. 
This word represents our language 
well. You can find none lovelier. 

(They retire beside Dutch Girls.) 

JupceE—Spoken like true patriots, 
and now we shall see. 

Famy LANGuaGe—-Yes, read_ the 
slips and decide forever which nation 
has the finest language. 

(Music: “Lullaby from Ermine,” 
in the Ne Collin’s “Glee and Chorus 
Book,” American Book Company. 


Judge opens each slip silently and very | 


slowly. He appears to grow much per- 
plexed. At the last one he smiles 
broadly. He shows slips to Fairy Lan- 
guage, and they smile and whisper. 
Children are watching eagerly. Judge 
holding Fairy’s hand steps with her 
from dais to center of children, 
on either side of them.) 
Jupce—-My dear children, you have 
all won. On each slip of paper I have | 
found the same word, not always 
spelled the same but always meaning 


“Columbia, the Gem of the | 


Down center to front, | 





Wheel to right, up right to Judge 





eight | 


| 
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Little Americans, what is 


Our Offerings 
(All the children smile as Americans 
““Mother.”’) 


Farry LANGUAGE—And so you see, 
my children, there is no reason for 


flowers so fair, 
Red blossoms, white blossoms and 
blue; 


| quarreling. Each nation has a beau- : 
tiful language and the loveliest word | To cover the graves of the patriots 
in each language is the same. brave, 


(Children form circle around Judge Who feared not to dare and to do. 


and Fairy and sing the chorus of one- 

time popular song called “Mother.’”) 

“M is for the million things she gave 
me, 

O means only, she is growing old, 

T is for the tears she shed to save me, 

H is for her heart of purest gold. 

E is for her eyes with lovelight shin- 
ing, 

R means right and right she’ll always 
be. 


Red roses for 
formed, 
With courage that failed not nor 


valorous duties per- 





, When men gave their lives in Freedom’ s 
great cause 
With courage unswerving, unaltered. lo 


White lilies to show that their purpose 
was pure, 
That the cause which they fought 
for was just, 
When bravely they marched to their 
leader’s command, 
Serene in their faith and their trust 


them altogether they spell | 
‘Mother,’ a word that means the | 
world to me.” 
(If preferred, 
Mine” 





this or Kipling’s | 
may be recited in 
unison.) 





And dainty forget-me-nots blue as the 
sky 
That is arched o’ér the heroes at rest, 
| Whose memories we honor while firm- 
ly we trust 
“God doeth all things for the best.” 


Mary and the Garden 
By Bess Foster Smith 


“Come, little garden,” 


day, 
“Come out of your straight rows and 
we will play!” 


said Mary one | 


Memorial Day Song | 


“No, no,” said the vegetables, very 
much hurt, By May B. Bryant 
“Our duty is here with our feet in (Tune: “Old Black Joe") 
the dirt.” 


Lilies and lilacs—daffodils so gay, 


“Well, what do you do but stand and Roses and pansies, bring them all to- 


nod?” day, 
“We are storing up food, ’tis a gift| Come, children dear, with loving 
from God! ' hearts to bear, 
Some day you will find us juicy and To quiet graves, these fragrant blos- 
soms, 
sweet, 


Pure and fair. 

Rest, soldiers! Rest, soldiers! 
Your battles now are o’er; 
But in our hearts your memory 

Lives evermore. 


Packed ‘full of good things that chil- 
dren should eat.” 





Then Mary said, “If you’re growing 
for me, 
I’ll see what a helpful girl I can be. 


I’ll make your soil mellow and give you | We pray that war shall blight our land 


a drink; | no more; 
When I asked you to play I just | That peace shall dwell with us for- 
didn’t think evermore; 
Its blessings reign o’er forest, hill 
“How important each dear little plant and shore; 


can be. That none of our dear boys shall fall 
And I can help you and you will To die in war. 
help me! Hail, soldiers! Hail, soldiers! 


And farewell to you! 
So strong and brave and young, 
honor 
Be to you. 


I thank you, garden, with all your 
straight rows, 

And I'll eat every vegetable here | 

when it grows!” 


all 
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Entertainment Books for Spring Programs 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment fea- 
tures are provided. The material is classified for use in different 
groups of grades, and in schools containing all grades. It meets 
every need. 

Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is 
suitable for use on other patriotic occasions. Included are Recitations, 
Quotations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays. 


(The price of each of the above books is 40 cents.) 
POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


America’s Making—A patriotic play for intermediate and grammar grades. 
Includes several folk dances and songs. Price 35 cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. ¥Y:—San Francisco, Cal. 
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Our Task 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


We're bringing bright garlands of| With flowers we strew the soljiery 


graves 
On Decoration Day. 

The bugles sound, the drums wil] beat, 
And then we march away 


/To fairer scenes, and fairer joys, 


And leave them lying there; 
Ah, for our dead, a little while 
Is all we have to spare. 


|With flowers we strew the soldiers’ 
graves, 
And pause to let a tear 
| Fall silently upon some mound, 
A gift to honor dear. 
Once they were young and glad as we, 
These lads in blue and gray. 
Theirs is the loss and ours the gain, 
This Decoration Day. 


With flowers we strew the soldiers’ 
graves, 
Our heroes true and brave. 


‘| Will this repay them for their loss, 


The precious lives they gave? 

’Tis not enough. From out their graves, 
They bid us ever keep 

And guard our country’s honor well 
For those who lie asleep. 


May 
By M. J. Acomb 


To every season of the year belongs 
some beauty of its own, 

Whether glory of the harvest, or crops 
just newly sown. 

Should I close my eyelids tightly, I am 
sure that I would know 

The Maytime is around me, with its 
blossom-petal snow. 

The balmy breeze caresses, the sun is 
gently warm, 

The spirit of the springtime seems to 
take on human form; 

By the roadside, in the meadow, little 
mounds of pink and blue, 


|Are the children bent in picking vio- 


lets of laughing hue. 

Over all and all-pervading 
beauty of the trees, 

Their crumpled leaves unfolding to 
gracious canopies; 

Oh, the days are full of wonder, the 
nights are hushed to hear 

The faun-light steps of summer, 
the Maytime of the year. 


is the 


in 


It Isn’t Fair 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Mother said to Mary, 
And Mother said to John, 

“I wish you’d help me, children dear; 
Please hurry and come on.” 


Then Mary looked at Johnnie, 
And Johnnie looked at her; 
But neither made a single move, 

Or even tried to stir. 


| Said Mary, “Oh, it’s such a shame 


To waste this lovely day!” 
Said Johnnie, “I don’t like to work, 
I’d rather go and play.” 


So both these naughty children 
Planned each single task to shirk, 

While all the long, hot summer day, 
Poor mother had to work. 


It doesn’t seem that children 
Such a selfish thing could do; 
I’d never treat my mother so. 
I never would, would you? 
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Land of 
Ten 
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Lakes 








Combine Your Vacation With 
the N.E.A. Convention this Year 


pus to stay awhile in Minnesota 


after the convention in Minne- 
apolis this summer. You'll find it a most delightful place for 
areal healthful, restful and energy-renewing vacation. 


Every natural advantage is here for the supreme enjoy- 
ment of outdoor sports ... shallow, sandy beaches on crystal 
clear lakes for safe bathing, alluring woodland trails for hiking 
and riding, smooth roads and an ever-changing panorama of 
scenic beauty for glorious motor trips. Many fascinating places 
to visit ... Indian camps, animal parks, spots of historic and leg- 
endary interest, waterfalls, dalles, bluffs, forests ... beautiful 
golf courses, fishing that is fishing, and for adventurous spirits 
—the world’s finest canoe trails through real wilderness country. 


Every Convenience for Care-free Living! 


If you just want a real good rest, you can get it here ... 
in a cozy cottage or a log cabin by the lake or in the woods, 
with a near-by dining hall and other hotel facilities—or a quiet 
room in a modern resort hotel with every convenience and com- 
fort. Every form of amusement is available for your enjoy- 
ment—fine orchestras for dancing and concerts, tennis, croquet, 
beach sports, canoeing, saddle horses, etc. A wide selection of 
accommodations to suit your wishes and your purse. 


For motorists, there are many delightful free camp sites. 
Here you can enjoy the kind of vacation you want at the price 


you can afford to pay. 


Delightful summer climate, bracing air, cool nights that 
bring sound refreshing sleep—everything to make your sum- 
mer outing most enjoyable. Plan now—write for a most help- 
ful vacation booklet containing pictures and information of 
unusual interest. Just mail the coupon. 


Special R. R. Tourist rates to Minnesota. Fine 
train and bus service throughout the state. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association 


641 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis . . . . Duluth 
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&—> Mail this Coupon 


i. Resort 
otels 


[] Cottages 
(] Fishing 
(] Golf 

[] Canoeing 
(} Lakesite 
Purchase 
] Farm 
Lands 








641 Merchants Bank Bldg., 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Send FREE Booklet and information 
on items I have checked. 


I a acacia 





Address______- 
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TRAVE 


“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCI§ BACON. 








Passenger traffic in the United States has been 
steadily increasing with the growth of popula- 
tion and the greater comfort and security of 
travel. The railroads used to derive about 70 
to 75 per cent of their income from carrying 
freight, but in recent years several of the great 
railroad systems have built up an extensive pas- 
senger traffic through advertising and providing 
an improved and a cheaper service. The growth 
of great urban and metropolitan centers, such as 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
has also increased travel by steam and electric 
lines. It is estimated that there are 57,000 pas- 
senger cars in use on the American railroads. 
The Pullman car made its appearance in 1864; 
four years later, in 1868, the diner appeared; 
then came the parlor and the smoking car. The 
necessity for passing through several coaches to 
the diner suggested the need for a safe covered 
passageway and in 1887 the solid vestibule Pull- 
man train appeared. These developments illus- 
trate the growth of passenger service and the 
kind of service demanded. Beautiful stations 
with every convenience have been built, all with- 
in recent years, and old equipment and buildings 
are rapidly being replaced by new. Improvements 
in transportation mark the progress of the times. 
—Daniel C. Knowlton, in “Illustrated Current 
News.” 





Canal Zone. Photo ty BE. Hallen, Official Photographer ; 
Gatun Locks, Panama Canal 
This view shows a vessel in the Middle East Cham- 


ber of the Locks. For anyone fond of voyaging, the 
trip down the Atlantic Coast, with stops at Caribbean 
ports, through the Canal, and up the Pacific Coast to 
Los Angeles or San Francisco, is very attractive. One 
may arrange to return east by an overland route. 


Visitors to Glacier National Park will find 
the Pikuni Indians quite as interesting as the un- 
usual physical features and the natural beauty 
of this mountain playground. The Pikuni are 
commonly known as Blackfeet. Friendly asso- 
ciation, during the summers of the last decade, 
with thousands of white visitors does not seem 
to have changed their manner of living appreci- 
ably. They cling to ancient customs, manners 
and traditions. They are not taciturn, cruel 
and stolid, but are human, tolerant and kindly— 
even humorous and generous in their own way. 
Among the older Pikuni who pitch their te- 
pees near Glacier Park hotels during the sum- 
mer, the memory of the great buffalo killings, 
of warfare, whiskey, fur trading, and horsesteal- 
ing still lives. Stories of the old days of un- 
trammeled freedom, as well as ceremonial songs 
and dances, feature all their powwows. Until 


1896, when the Indians sold it to the United 
States, that portion of Glacier National Park 
east of the Continental Divide was part of the 
Pikuni domain. They called this mountainous 
country the “backbone-of-the-world” section of 
their reservation. Some writers say the Indians 
regarded the lofty peaks, the gloomy pine for- 
ests, the roaring waterfalls and the shrieking 
winds as the expression of a powerful, malig- 
nant force, and therefore remained on the plains 
whose wide vistas could conceal no lurking 
enemy, supernatural or otherwise. Others tell 
us the Pikuni often ventured into that matchless 
hunting ground where elk pastured in the high 
flower-starred valleys, and mountain sheep and 
goats, perched on dizzy ledges, offered a target 
for arrows or for the trade guns of a later day. 








Are You Preparing to Enter 
The Travel Contest? 


EXT FALL this magazine will award 

eight prizes, totaling in value $1,200, for 
stories of travel experiences during the 1928 
vacation season. 

One series of four prizes will be awarded 
for stories of travel at home (that is, in the 
United States or Canada); the other series 
of four prizes, equal in value, for stories of 
travel abroad. 

The prizes in EACH series will be: 


Ist Prize — $300 
2nd Prize — $150 
3rd Prize — $100 


4th Prize — $ 50 


The contest is open to the following: 

Teachers, in schools other than colleges 
and universities. 

Principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents. 

Instructors in teacher-training institutions. 

1928 graduates of teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 


Directions for preparing and submitting 
manuscripts: 


1. Use paper 8% by 11 inches (standard 
typewriter size). Number each sheet. 
2. Write plainly, on one side only. 

story typewritten if possible. 

3. Place name and address in upper left- 
hand corner of first sheet; number of words 
in upper right-hand corner. (No story will 
be considered which is longer than 2,500 
words.) 

4. At the end of the story, place the fol- 
lowing statement: “I hereby certify that this 
article is an account of travel as actually 
experienced by me during the summer of 
1928”—-with writer’s signature. 

5. Address envelope: “Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. Y.” 

6. All manuscripts entered in the contest 
must be received in Dansville not later than 
October 15, 1928. 

No manuscripts can be returned. Cer- 
tain of the prize-winning stories will be 
published. Publication rights on all stories 
will belong to Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans. 

Each manuscript as it is received will be 
numbered and a record will be made of the 
author’s name and the corresponding num- 
ber. The manuscripts as handed to the 
judges will carry numbers but no names, so 
that the individual story will stand entirely 
on its own merits and be considered without 
reference to the writer’s position in the 
teaching world. 


Have 




















Jasper National Park in the Canadian Rockies 
is the largest national park on the continent, 
4,400 square miles in extent. Yellowstone, with 
3,348 square miles, is the next largest. 











Waving Farewell to Hawaii 


Garlands of flowers called leis are worn by travelers 
homeward bound after a visit to our delightful Island 


Territory in mid-Pacific. The band plays the famous 
Hawaiian air “Aloha Oe,” while the vessel is at the 
wharf, changing to “The Star-Spangled Banner” as it 
moves out and steams away toward San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


For a few hours only before reaching Cape- 
town does one discern on the eastern horizon 
the stern grey mountains that rise along the 
coast. A nobler site for a city and a naval 
stronghold than that of the capital of South 
Africa can hardly be imagined. It rivals Gib 
raltar and Constantinople, Bombay and San 
Francisco. Immediately behind the _ town, 
which lies along the sea, the majestic mass of 
Table Mountain rises to a height of 3,600 feet, a 
steep slope capped by a long line of sheer preci- 
pices more than 1,000 feet high, and to right 
and left by bold isolated peaks. The beautiful 
sweep of the Bay in front, the towering crags 
behind, and the romantic pinnacles which rise 
on either side, make a landscape that no one who 
has ever seen it can forget.—James Bryce, in 
“Impressions of South Africa.” 


ogo 


Because Ireland is the island of the saints 
and because St. Patrick abolished snakes from 
Ireland, I suppose the Irish are not afraid of 
the Devil. In beautiful Wicklow they have the 
Devil’s Glen, and in Tipperary the Devil's Bit. 
In Connemara is the Devil’s Mother, and who 
will ever forget the Devil’s Punch Bowl a 
Killarney? Up and down the land the scenery 
is “devilish.” And what are these memorials’ 
The Devil’s Bit is a mountain out of the ridge 
of which someone or something has taken 4 
huge bite. You can see it when traveling 
the railway between Thurles and Temple 
more. The famous Rock of Cashel is the 
mouthful the Devil bit. Wicklow’s Devil’ 
Glen was cut out by the angry slashings ° 
Old Nick’s tail when he failed to tempt a fall 
maiden from a convent for her lover. The 
Connemara folk say the Devil first came 
Ireland with the English, and when he saw the 
fair isle he divided it up among his childre®, 
but because majestic Connemara was untill- 
able and rocky, he said he would give that 
his mother-in-law. All the poor Devil gets ou 
of his punch bowl in Killarney to-day is pla!” 
water!—Edwin Robert Petre. 
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Attend summer school 
on the Pacific’s shore 
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University 
of Southern 
California 


University 
of Oregon 


Take a ‘double profit’ vacation this summer. 
The “Evergreen Playground” of the Pacific North- 
west, the mountains, cities and beaches of Cali- 
fornia, and the Hawaiian Islands all beckon you 
to their splendid universities. You can advance 
your academic standing, and at the same time 
enjoy the inspiration of travel. 


Southern Pacific offers choice of 
four great routes west 


Only Southern Pacific offers this varied choice. 
You can go west one way, return another, and 
see the whole Coast at minimum expense. Low 
excursion roundtrip fares, on sale May 15 to Sept. 
30, return limit Oct. 31, allow stopovers anywhere. 

Southern Pacific’s four great routes for trans- 
continental travel, giving you a remarkable op- 
portunity for sightseeing are: SUNSET ROUTE, 
New York to San Francisco via New Orleans, El 
Paso and Los Angeles; OVERLAND ROUTE, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco via Omaha, Ogden and 
lovely Lake Tahoe; GOLDEN STATE ROUTE, 
Chicago to Los Angeles via Kansas City; and 
SHASTA RouTE, for travelers to the Pacific Coast 
via Canadian or northern United States lines, 
via Portland to San Francisco. 


Write for information about 
these summer sessions 


University of Oregon: Two summer sessions, 
one in Portland, one on campus at Eugene, both 
from June 18 to July 27. Two hundred courses 
will be offered in 23 schools and departments. 
Scenic week-end trips are available for visiting 
students. Dr. Henry Suzzalo of the Carnegie 

Foundation, Dr. David Sned- 
f 


den of Columbia University, 






ton University, Dr. T. T. Lew 
of the National University, 
Peking, China, will be among 
the visiting lecturers. Address 
Dean of the Summer Session, 


Univ. of Ore., Eugene, Oregon. 


> 
4 
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I 


Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth of Prince- 
f 


‘i 


wil 


1. | f Write your name and address in 

- margin below, tear off, and mail to 
E. W. Clapp, traffic manager, Dept. 
W-6 Room 1022, 310 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, for free illustrated 
booklet, “How Best to See the 
Pacific Coast,” and full information 
regarding low summer fares. Write 

direct to the Universities for 

summer school circulars. 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Low summer roundtrip fares 
start May I5 


University of California: Two summer ses- 
sions, one on the campus in Berkeley and one in 
the buildings of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, both sessions from July 2 to August 
11. More than 200 courses are offered. Splendid 
opportunity to enjoy also the museums, art gal- 
leries, concerts and scenic and historical places 
about San Francisco (35 minutes from Berkeley) 
and Los Angeles. Address Dean of the Summer 
Session, 105 California Hall, Berkeley, Cal., or 
Univ. of Cal. Summer Session, 710 Hillstreet 
Bldg., 8th and Hill Sts., Los Angeles. 


Stanford University: Six weeks’ summer 
quarter, June 21 to August 3, on the campus at 
Palo Alto, 30 miles south of San Francisco. All 
courses are of same academic standard and credit 
value as during the rest of the year. Average mid- 
day summer temperature only 70°. Close proxi- 
mity to Monterey Bay points, Santa Clara Vailey 
and many scenic spots. Unusual outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities on 7,000-acre campus. Com- 
municate with Director of the Summer Quarter, 
Box 27, Stanford University, California. 

University of Southern California: Three 
summer sessions. Eight weeks’ division, June 18 
to Aug. 10, for students working toward a degree 
or teacher's credential. Six weeks’ division, July 2 
to Aug. 10. Post sessions, Aug. 13 to Sept. 4. 
Excellent courses of high academic standard ; fine 
opportunity to enjoy a2 summer in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Address Sec’y of Summer Session, Univ. 
of Southern California, Los An geles. 

University of Hawaii: Summer Session July 
2 to Aug 10, leading to bachelor's and master’s 
degrees, to satisfy school board requirements, etc. 
University situated in Manoa Valley, one of 
Honolulu’s attractive residence districts. Every 
facility for research. Address: University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 
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The flavor 

of fresh mint 

leaves adds to your 
Springtime joys. 








uising 


Great Lakes 


**After Every meal’’ 
and d,georgian Bay 


pek/ Cru “3 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 

Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Galeway to all Eastern,Cana- 
4% dian and St. Lawrence River points) —Gaze in wonder at 
—% NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 
2 Ugo teers Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners and South American 


HE magnificent sister steamships, North A American and South American—passenger 

service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenade and Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Salon; commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
and springs, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pleas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
“something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 
social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
Mia letasiatie Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
eats Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising _ 


Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Caa.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 

Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 

and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 

Call or wip bo pamphlet at any Railroad Ticket 
fice or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, rer & Georgian Bay Transit Company 

W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, Gen’l Agent 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, If. 13S. Division St., Buffalo, N.Y. 



























Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


True Heroism 


Let others write of battles fought, 
Of bloody, ghastly fields, 


And death the man who yields; 
But I will write of him who fights 
| And vanquishes his sins, 
| Who struggles on through weary years 
Against himself, and wins. 





He is a hero staunch and brave 
Who fights an unseen foe, 

And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions base and low; 

Who stands erect in manhood’s might, 
Undaunted, undismayed, 


In foray or in raid. 


It calls for something more than brawn 
Or muscle, to o’ercome 
An enemy who marcheth not 


Where honor greets the man who wins, | 








The bravest man who e’er drew sword| : 








May 19% 





charm of colorful, 
~A carefree— 


In that one melodious ng 
tive word is all the easy, 
fy tranquil flow of existence, 
" the unique bewitching 


| With banner, plume, and drum; 


| All honor, then, to that brave heart! 





| freedom from trouble does a man re- 


| larly when he has within him such 


| M. F. Tupper. 





A foe forever lurking nigh, 
With silent, stealthy tread; 
Forever near your board by day, 

At night beside your bed. 


Though poor or rich he be, 

Who struggles with his baser part, 
Who conquers and is free. 

He may not wear a hero’s crown, 
Or fill a hero’s grave, 

But truth will place his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 

—Anonymous. 


Freedom and Quiet 


“Men seek retreats,” says Marcus 
Aurelius, “houses in the country, sea- 
shores, and mountains; and thou too 
art wont to desire such things very 
much. But this is altogether a mark 
of the most common sort of men; for 
it is in thy power whenever thou shalt 
choose, to retire into thyself. For no- 
where either with more quiet or more 
tire, than into his own soul, particu- 
thoughts that by looking into them he 
is immediately in perfect tranquillity.” 

Happy indeed is he who has such a 
sanctuary in his own soul. “He who 
is virtuous is wise; and he who is wise 
is good; and he who is good is happy.” 
We cannot expect to be happy if we do 
not lead pure and useful lives.—Sir 
John Lubbock. 





Good Cheer Nuggets 


| 
Happiness, like virtue, is acquired | 
by practice.—Anonymous. | 


They who bring sunshine to the) 
hearts of others cannot keep it from 
themselves.—J. M. Barrie. 

Mind is a kingdom to the man who| 


gathereth his pleasure from ideas.—| 





The infallible receipt for happiness 
is to do good—Henry Drummond. 


Strive to realize a state of inward 
happiness, independent of circum- 
stances.—J. P. Graves. 


It is a great thing to cultivate the 
art of happiness, that we can get pleas- 
ure out of' the common experiences of 
every day.—Orison Swett Marden. 


True happiness leaves no reaction. 
The mind is at rest within itself, and 
the consciousness is filled with the joy | 
of living.—David Starr Jordan. 


That man has:a mistaken conception 
of life who does. not regard happiness 
as one.of.its most: essential qualities. 
We are told that the fruit of the spirit 
is joy; but true joy is not something 
outside of, but within, the life—dH. C. 





Tolman. 


Lf pve rae Spirit 
of taking life easy! 


You sense it in the 
mild, balmy climate, 
cooled by soft trade 
breezes...in the blend- 
ing of countless per- 
fumes...in the tropical 
radiance of flowers. 
Singing in the melo- 
. dies of native trouba- 
dours, it steeps you in 
contentment, and 
soothes you through 
hours of the most per- 
fect relaxation you 
have ever known. 


When school is out, 
plan to sail direct 


from Los Angeles 


—to Honolulu on one of the 
LASSCO companion luxury 
liners “S. S. City of Honolulu” 
and “S.S. City of Los Angeles,” 
or the popular cabin liner 
“S. S. Calawaii.” A splendid- 
ly serviced fleet sailing over 
the delightful Southern 
Route. 


One-Way Fare 


$90 » 


3 to 5-Week 
All-Inelusive-Cost Tours 
—from Los Angeles back to 
Los Angeles. Cost, including 
every necessary ship and 
shore expense, ranges from 


$281 » 


depending upon steamship 

and Island hotel accommo 

dations selected, and length 
of tour. 


For full information apply 
any authorized agent, or— 


[0S ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 


730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 





505 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
140 S. Dearborn, CHICAGO 
685 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 





217 E. Broadway, SAN DIEGO 
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@ 
Summer, 
Vacation = 


America’s mosten- || oy 
chanting regions invite | (| 
you—the wonderful 

Black Hills of South —%& 
Dakota—the Rockies of 
Colorado—picturesque 


California, Yellowstone 
National Park, Zion 
National Park, Jasper 
National Park and 
Northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Land 
O’ Lakes. Glorious, 


carefree days of rest 


BESS 

and recreation. ; i 
— - ¥ 

The New Metropolitan Alex “= 43 


Johnson Hotel at Rapid City, OL 
S. D., will be ready for patrons eo PaSN 
about June 1st, 1928. 


low Fares 


and liberal stop-over 
privileges will enable 
you to visit any one of \ iy 
thesevacation paradises \S 

at minimum expense. 
Write 


Uacation 
Headquarters 





3 





for full information ree —=\~ 
garding any region or < A ‘> 
tour. Address SS ~ 


C. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson St. 

Chicago 
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Exceptional Language Work 
By a Friendly School Visitor 


The language work of a large city 
school was remarkable for its fine qual- 
ity. Not only was there uniform ex- 
cellence in all grades; there was uni- 
form excellence within each grade. In 
the upper grades, where children who 
have been good writers too often grow 
careless, there was a general superi- 
ority of penmanship. More important, 
there was a general superiority in the 
content of compositions—sequence of 
thought, and an ease and spontaneity 
of expression. 

I looked for clues whereby to ac- 
count for this unusual excellence. Not 
the least of the clues that I found was 
the chance remark of the principal of 
the building: “We always take time to 
listen to everything that the child has 
to say. This is as important oral lan- 
guage work as that which comes in the 
formal period.” 

Entering the first grade before the 
opening of school, I noticed that the 
children who came in early went di- 
rectly to the blackboard instead of tak- 
ing their seats and “sitting in posi- 
tion” in time-honored fashion. Here 
each child wrote whatever he had in 
mind that he wanted to express. One 
told about the weather outside, an- 
other about last night’s play, others 
about their pets. It was November, 
and these children had begun school 
in September. They were somewhat 
handicapped, therefore, because their 
written vocabulary was not yet large 
enough for their needs. But they 
looked for the words that they wanted 
—on charts, flash cards, and printed 
lists. They solicited one another’s and 
my help. I was surprised at the vo- 
cabulary that they had acquired in 
these two months. One child wrote, 
“My dog is named Fido. I am his 
master. I give him meat to eat. He 
does not like milk.” This was an aver- 
age composition. There were only one 
or two errors in spelling. When I ex- 
pressed my wonder at the excellence of 
the compositions and at the children’s 
great interest in what they were doing, 
the teacher explained in these words: 
“You see, they have progressed so rap- 
idly because they have not been learn- 
ing to write words. They have been 
learning to express their thoughts.” 

Probably the most valuable help in 
connection with what these children 
were doing was the fact that the teach- 
er entered the room in time to read and 
comment upon what each child had 
done, asking the other children’s crit- 
icisms of each composition. One bit of 
this criticism was outstanding. The 
teacher read aloud what Mary had 
written: “I am a girl. A girl can run. 
A girl can sing.” “Do you like it?” the 
teacher asked. Many did. One child 
decidedly did not. “Why?” she was 
asked. “Because in the first sentence 
she says, ‘J am a girl.’ In the next she 
says, ‘A girl can run.’ She should have 
said, ‘J can run.’” 

Over each worthy composition “Save” 
was written. At some time during the 
day the children were privileged to 
make a copy on paper to take home. 

The language period consisted of in- 
formal conversation about Armistice 
Day. At the close of the period one 
child was asked to come to the front 
and “gather up” into a little talk all 
that had been said. It was done with 
dignity, without embarrassment, and 
without beginning each sentence with 
and. The next day they would write 
up the Armistice Day material, each in 
his own way. The papers which they 
wrote would be placed in “My Own 
Story Book,” for each child was com- 
piling such a book of his own writings. 
I glanced through some of them. Oth- 
er written language subjects had been, 
“Our Halloween Party,” “Our Friends 
—The Policeman and the Postman,” 
“The Dirigible’s Visit,” and “A Week- 
end Trip.” 

Before the language period was over, 
a messenger came in with a letter. It 
was addressed to the children. Excite- 
ment was great. One child was asked 
to open it and read it aloud. It was an 
invitation to come into the second grade 
and read the stories which they had 
written that morning. An elated group 








Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


If you contemplate a trip this summer, it will be reassuring to you 
to know that T. C. U. protection follows you wherever you go. 
T. C. U. protects in vacation time—anywhere. 


“Umbrella” Opens in England 


Nell T. Coad, Pasadena, Calif., wrote: “When I was. overtaken by 
illness in England last summer, it was a comfort to know that I was 
enrolled with the T. C. U. The fairness, sympathy and dispatch with 
which my claim was adjusted has been very gratifying.” 


Cecile Quirk, Brooklyn, N. Y., wrote: “Last August I met with an 
accident while traveling in Ireland. However, I was under the T. C. U., 
‘umbrella’ and your check was racing towards Montreal while the 
steamer was bringing me back to that port.” 

Mary Eleanor Peters, San Mateo, Calif., recently wrote: “My trip 
to Yosemite this past week-end was enjoyed all the more because I 
knew I had T. C. U. protection. Fortunately, I had no casualties from 
any walks in ice and snow, save one little fall, but the bruised wrist 
resultant made me again give thanks for your protection.” 


Get the most out of your vacations by taking the T. C. U. with you to 
provide against mishaps. Send for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
785 T. C. U. Bldg., _ Lincoln, Nebraska 





FRE This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag. 





This is a T. C. U. Iden- FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


tification Tag. It has a | To the T. C. U., 785 T. C. U. Bidg., 
space for your name and | Lincolr, Nebraska. 
address, with a transpar- 
ent cover for protection. | BUN Bi I i casts ccieincstrccrcsteiicerns School. 
It might save your bag I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
from being lost. We | tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
have only a limited num- | booklet of testimonials. 

ber, but they are free to 

teachers as long as they | 

last. SEND THE COU- 

PON. | 


BE IE TI cicn.ceecssincidnicansaananibinuadineuninninnaanhonen ; 
Be I TO ois ostcnneneecsbeementnnonteneiantaetadianaliies 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





Havana is One of the World's Most Beautiful Cities 


$350 


Roundtrip 


Includes New York, 
Havana, Panama, 
California 


A glorious vacation trip to 
points of keenest interest and 
charm. Youhaveeighteencool, 
delightful days at sea aboard a 
palatial Dollar President Liner. 


$350includes first classaccom- 
modations and meals aboard 
ship,also a transcontinental rail 
trip from California to your 
starting point. 


From New York depart for 
a cruise along the Atlantic 
Coast to Havana. The ship stays 
a full day which you may spend 
in roaming about this beautiful 
Spanish city. Itis gay and color- 
ful, with broad boulevards and 
handsome buildings. The 
Prado, the old churches, the 
market place, the Morro Castle 
cast their charms about you. 


Cristobal follows, then a day- 
light trip through the gigantic 
Panama Canal. From Balboa, 
the Pacific port of the Canal 
Zone, you may visit the city of 
Panama, founded in 1673. 
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and a transcontinental rail trip— 


Northward on the blue Paci- 
ficto Los Angeles Harbor from 
which you may depart fora de- 
lightful vacation in Southern 
California, the glorious sum- 
mer vacationland. 


Or you may continue north to 
San Francisco, gay, cosmopol- 
itan port and the gateway to 
Northern California. 


Stopover at any port for two 
weeks or longer. Spend your 
entire vacation in this delight- 
ful way. Then return to your 
original point of departure by 
any direct rail route. Ten-day 
stopovers at all authorized rail 
points. Roundtrip fare in effect 
until November 30, 1928. 


From New York a sailing 
every two weeks of a magnifi- 
cent Dollar President Liner, 
broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Outside rooms 
with beds not berths. Luxur- 
publicrooms. A world-famous 
cuisine, 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 





Dollar Steamship Line 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
604 FIFTH AVE,, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Panama Canal, the Link Between Two Great Oceans 





hurried into a neighboring room, seated 
themselves where they could see the 
compositions on the blackboard, listened 
with keen interest while these compo- 
sitions were read, and sighed a little | 
wistfully over the excellence of the 
work. Here was an ideal for them. 
That they realized what they were 
striving to attain was shown in their 
comments, which they were invited to 
give: “I like Tom’s because he has 
something worth while to say.” “I like 
John’s because he talks about one thing 
all through the paragraph.” “I like 
the straight lines.” “I like the even 
slant to the letters.” “I like the neat- 
ness of all of them.” 

There was in this room a striking 
illustration of what these teachers had 
been giving the children. One boy, a 
little undersized, had not written as 
much or as well as the other children, 
although his work would compare fa- 
vorably with that of the average sec- 
ond-grader. He read with a scarcely | 
noticeable labor of enunciation. 

“A psychopathic case,” the principal 
explained. “When he came to kinder-. 
garten, he could not speak a word— 
merely grunted like an animal. The 
doctors said that his only chance was 
contact with other children and pa- 
tience and labor on the part of his 
teachers. By the time that he entered 
the first grade, he could say ‘yes’ and 
‘no. 

This morning the boy had written, 
as nearly as I can remember, “Yester- 
day was Armistice Day. Nine years 
ago yesterday our soldiers stopped 
fighting.” 

An eloquent tribute, the writing, and 
the reading of it, to the teachers who 
| had had him in charge! 








California the Wonderland 


California is a land of wonders, with 
its range of climate as great as that 
from balmy Florida to rugged New 
England, with higher mountains and 
deeper valleys, richer mines and burst- 
ing wells of oil and gas, boundless or- 
chards and vineyards, almost fathom- 
less soil and matchless climate, but the 
wonder is not in what Nature’s lavish 
hands have done from the Sierras to 
the sea, but in what human nature has 
done everywhere for everybody. Luther 
Burbank’s creation of flowers and 
fruits, making the cactus spineless and 
the daisy seedless, is less wonderful 
than what the everyday man and wom- 
an have done socially and civically, in- 
dustrially and commercially. Our in- 
terest professionally and _ personally 
is with the wonderful educational 
achievements. What Luther Burbank 
did for nature the schools and colleges | 
are doing for human nature. 
| California has the largest university 
| in the world, the most famous physicist 
| of to-day, and her schoolboys win all 
the prizes in the field and track meets 
as well as two-thirds of the oratorical 
contests of America. There are al- 
most as many cities that lead the 
, world in some phase of educational 
functioning as there are in all the rest 
of the country. While that is a bit 
superlative it is true that there is no 
city in California that is not leading 
all America in some phase of educa- 
tional progress. . . . 

The temptation to call attention to 
the personalities that have given Cali- | 
fornia its personality is great. Think 
|}of Bret Harte and Mark Twain, John 
| Muir and Thomas Starr King, Stan- 
ford and Hopkins, Fremont and Sut- 
ter, John Bidwell and David Lubin. 
There is a legitimate excuse for our 
exuberance over California because we 
have probably known it more _ inti- 
mately for more than half a century 
than has anyone now in active life who 
has never lived on the Pacific Coast. I 
crossed the continent six years after 
the first train went over there, ten 
years after the first sleeping car 
touched the rails, and before a dining- 
car was dreamed of .... That which | 
makes California the most remakable | 
Wonderland is the fact that, in over | 
seventy trips, the last has always been | 
the most wonderful.—A. E. Winship, | 
in “Journal of Education.’ 














“Lost time is never found again.” | 


May 19% 





TRAVEL 


[] EUROPE—17 Complete Tours 
Student, Motor Coach, etc, 
(J ALASKA~—11 Tours—All Points 
Lake Atlin— Arctic Circle, etc, 
C) NORTH CAPE CRUISE-—$550 Mini. 
mum Rate. Sails from Montreaj 
June 21, 1928. 
[) CANADIAN ROCKIES—CALIFORNIA 
TOURS, The West Coast- Colorado, 
0 YELLOWSTONE — COLORADO 
TOURS—WEEKLY. Including Roya} 
Gorge and Pikes Peak, 
O) EASTERN CIRCLE TOURS—WEEKLy 
[1] CANADA—SAGUENAY—The East, 
Check the booklets you wish—Clip this AD, 
Booklets mailed Free, 





THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS Co, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dixie Terminal Arcade, Guardian Trust Co, 
Chi , 53 W. Jack Blvd. 
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The Leading Student Tours. 
Chartered CUNARD tourist 
third Organized entertainment 
Congenial associations 

Write for literature 





“OutWest’ Vacation 
That’s Different 


Before you decide on this summer's 
vacation, write for the story of Seattle 
and the “Charmed Land” —that re- 
markable, interesting and compact 
vacation area of snow-capped moun- 
tains, blue inland seas, evergreen 
forests, and with a glorious summet 
climate. Here the days are delight- 
fully cool, the nights refreshing, and 
you sleep every night under blankets. 


SEATTLE— Make your vacation pay double 
dividends: combine pleasure with getting facts 00 
Seattle’s remarkable progress. Seattle's metropoli- 
tan area has a population approaching 500,000. 
Sound economic reasons account for Seattle's 
growth and the new importance of Seattle as 3 
industrial, commercial andinvestment opportun!’’. 
Tokeepin eixy Western America you must reckou 
with Seattle. Visit Seattle this summer. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
ental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angelesand 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orieat. 

Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31. 


Sealt 


° 
The Pacific Northwest 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 104, Seattle, Washington» 
Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet | 
describing Seattle and “The Charmed Land.” | 
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Through 
the Ozarks with 
Camera and Pen 


Miss S.... tells about 
her OZARK VACATION 
In a New Free Booklet 


BEFORE you plan your va- 

cation, travel through the 
Ozarks in your easy chair. Let 
Miss S.... take you with 
camera and pen thru the glo- 
rious Ozark vacationland. 


“Truly you’re in little Switzerland,” 
says MissS .... asshe tells of quaint 
up-and-dcown twisty streets and 
little chalets dotting the hillsides at 
Eureka Springs. Have you ever heard 
of the great American Pyramid that 
she says will be built at Monte Ne? 


Share with her “the tonic of wine-like 
Ozark mountain air.” See thru her 
eyes “the myriads of iridescent rain- 
bow trout in Roaring River, the flash 
of golden orioles and flaming card- 
inals, across purple mist-filled 
valleys and towering hills.” 


Enjoy mountain air and always- 
cool nights in rugged cabins or 
modern hotels. 


Ride, swim, fish, hike, play golf or 
tennis—or just rest! 


Miss S.... found a variety of ac- 
commodations and pleasures to 
suit every fancy and every purse. 
And the total cost of an Ozark vaca- 
tion is little greater than railroad 
fare to more distant resorts. 

Write today for Your Copy 

of the Booklet 

“Vacations In The Ozarks” 
The booklet is new from cover to cover. 
Photos and text matter are up to the min- 
ute, secured from Miss S.. ..’s trip in 1927. 


A welcome help in planning your vacation. 
Write today to 


J. N. CORNATZAR 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Frisco Lines 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Teacher on Tour in 
America 


«Continued from page 87) 


coast of Maine. Although but twelve 
square miles in area, it combines to a 
remarkable degree the beauties of the 
sea and of the mountains—Mount De- 
sert is the only considerable elevation 
|upon our entire Atlantic shore. At the 
|date of writing, two other national 
parks in the East seem assured—Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park on 


and Shenandoah National Park in the 
Blue Ridge section of Virginia. In- 
deed, in the southeasterly portion of the 
United States one will find many high- 
jset places that are filled with summer 
| delights—such as Asheville, North Car- 
olina, and its wonderful surrounding 
country; and the Hot Springs and the 
White Sulphur Springs of the Vir- 
ginias. 





THE WESTERN PARKS 


To the average American, however, 
“national park” signifies the pic- 
turesque high spots of our wonderful 
West. He thinks quickly of the Yel- 
lowstone and the Yosemite—pioneers 
among these public breathing spaces 
(the 3,348 square miles of the Yellow- 


tion for 58 years now); or perhaps of 
newer preserves such as weent Rai- 
nier, Grand Canyon, Rocky Mountain, 
Glacier, Mesa Verde, and Zion. They 
}are all notable not only for their natu- 
ral beauty but for the excellence of 
hotel and camp accommodations. The 
same is true of the parks of our sister 
nation, Canada, among which are 
Banff, Jasper, Mount Robson, and 
Waterton Lakes. 

All the national parks are easily ac- 
cessible. In most cases, through trains 
jand sleeping cars run close to their 
|portals. In recent years, the increas- 
\ing system of national highways also 
{has sent its long fingers out to them. 
| You can ride on fine concrete or hard- 
|finished roads up to their very en- 
| trances. Especial facilities are pro- 
vided for those who come in motor cars. 
|'Even the north rim of the Grand 
|Canyon, heretofore practically barred 
to the average tourist, is now easily 
‘reached by motor vehicles, either from 
|the nearest railroad station or from 
longer distances. The motor journey 
‘across the fascinating Utah desert, 
\from the railroad, can A included on a 
ithrough rail ticket, and one can see 
also, on this trip, the wonders of Zion 
and Bryce canyons. 

Modern guest facilities have sprung 
'up on the north rim of the Grand Can- 
|yen, and there is a suspension bridge 
(suitable for folk afoot or on horse- 
back) spanning the Colorado and con- 
necting with the south rim. This, for 
|many years past, has been one of the 
|most popular of travel objectives, not 
|merely in the United States but the en- 
\tire world over. Few experienced 
|travelers have failed to come to it. For 
‘not to have seen the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado (whether reached from 
the south or the north) is not to have 
| gazed upon what, in all probability, is 
|the most dramatically beautiful thing 
that Mother Nature ever created—up- 
on any continent. Superlatives are not 
|always fair. In the case of the Grand 
|Canyon, they may easily be forgiven. 





Yosemite, Yellowstone, Glacier, and | 


Rocky Mountain national parks offer 
leven greater variety. Each is distinc- 
\tive and thrilling in its own way—the 
Yosemite with its amazing cliffs and 
| waterfalls and near-by giant trees, Yel- 
lowstone with its wondrous geysers and 
painted canyon, Glacier with its rugged 
mountains and deep-set lakes, Rocky 
Mountain with its panoramic vistas of 
great ranges. Of Mount Rainier and 
its park one might say much. This sub- 
lime peak, eternally snow capped, 
raises its majestic head 14,000 feet 


| above the surrounding terrain and looks | 


\far off across the distant sea. In its 
‘deep flanks it holds the greatest glacier 
system within the United States—gla- 
|ciers beautiful in their crystalline glit- 
terings under the summer sun, and ter- 
rifying in the unseen, the mysteridéus, 
the tremendous force they typify. And 





the Tennessee—North Carolina border, | 


stone have been a government reserva- | 




































This summer try 
the great 8,000 mile 
water and rail round trip 
to golden California—one way 
by Panama Pacific Line over the 
famous Recreation Route and one 
way by rail (with choice of route and 
stopovers at points of interest). Really see 
the wonders of your country, visit colorful 
Havana, make the thrilling passage through the 
Panama Canal and learn the attractions of the Canal 
Zone, delightful year-round playground. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
The One Way Water—One Way Rail round trip begins at 


the main line railroad point nearest your home. Steamer 
may be used in either direction. Special, low summer 
rates apply. 


Round Trip $350 (up) First Class, includ- 
ing berth and meals on steamer and 
fare across continent. 


One Way $250 (up) First Class, 


Tourist Cabin Rates: 
$225 (up) Round trip, 
Water and Rail— 

$125 (up) One 



































Semi- 

Way. monthly 
sailings, S.S. 

California (new), 


largest steamer ever 
builtunder the American 
flag, and the deservedly pop- 
ular S.S. Manchuria and S.S. 
Mongolia, between New York, 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego (Co- 
ronado Beach), Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Full information from any steamship or rail- 
road agent or Passenger Department, No. 1 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Beyond New Mexico’s train horizons expiore by 
motor, in Santa Fe-Harvey comfort, a little known 
America of primitive Mexican villages, Spanish Mis- 
sions, Indian Pueblos, prehistoric cliff dwellings and 
buried cities—all set in the matchless scenery and 
climate of the Southern Rockies. Until May 15 
three days trip $50. 


Beginning May 15, 1928 
Two-day Puyé Detour —$40 
Pecos Mission and ruined Cicuyé; Santa Fé Trail and 


Old Santa Fé; Tesuque, Santa Clara and Santo Do- 
mingo pueblos, and the great cliff dwellings at Puyé. 


Three-day Taos-Puye Detour — $57.50 


All of the two-day Detour plus a magnificent 150- 
mile motor Cruise to fascinating Taos Pueblo, via the 
rugged gorge of the upper Rio Grande. 

NOTE: Rates cover every expense, including motor 


transportation, courier service, meals and hotel ac- 
commodations with bath. 





~ detour 








Proc emenmeceeecemnscecccececoscases mail this coupon YW. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Trat. Mer., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1044-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free picture foider about the Indian-detour and Roads to Yesterday. 


Name 








Address 
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on the lower slopes of the mountain, | 
great natural carpets of gay, unusual 
Alpine flowers! 

| In all the national parks, hunting of | 
birds and animals is forbidden. The 
animals are recognized as man’s real 
friends. And the danger that might 
|come to visitors from misdirected shots 
‘is obviated. No park regulation is 
more rigorously enforced and no of- 
fense more heavily penalized. Under 
|certain restrictions, fishing is encour- 
|aged. Park lakes and streams are 
stocked and replenished. And, at 
many seasons of the year, the fishing 
is most excellent indeed. 

One kind of hunting is permitted, 
however. You may take a camera and 
go as far as you wish with it. It is 
possible to photograph almost every 
sort of wild beast. In the Yellowstone, 
|for instance, where shooting has been 
strictly prohibited ever since 1894, you | 
en, with reasonable care and precau-, 











tion, approach near enough to photo-| 
graph deer, elk, antelope, and even 
| Moose and bison. The bears of the | 
park come to the hotel kitchens almost 
jevery day to get the food thrown out 
|to them. 

The lesson of all this is that few wild 
animals are, by nature, murderous. | 
Moreover, for years past, most visitors 
| to our national parks have tended to 
keep to beaten paths. This has pro- 
duced a definite result. The animals 
there have come to find out that man 
means no harm to them. And they | 
reciprocate with curiosity, ofttimes 
with real friendliness. 








RAILROAD, BoAT, AND AUTOMOBILE 


To reach our national parks and the 
many national monuments, one gives a 
first thought, perhaps, to the family 
motor car. America now is squarely in 
its motor age. There is hardly a cor- 
ner of the United States that cannot be 
reached—easily and _ swiftly—by a/| 
motor highway. Much of Canada and} 
a little of Mexico are becoming similar- 
ly accessible. And each year finds 
more of the inaccessible places brought 
close to civilization by the construction 
of fine highways. 
| But long trips in a motor car are not 
always practical. Even if one pos- 
sesses such a vehicle, the time taken to 
cross the continent in it may rule out 
its use for a summer vacation. It is a 
long trek, indeed, by motor across this 
country. And the apparent saving in 
‘railroad fare is quickly outbalanced by 
the increased living expenses of every 
sort. Wise travelers, with a compara- 
|tively limited amount of time at their 
disposal, always will use the fast 
\jthrough trains—in the sheer comfort 
of which America has no equal—to 
reach distant central points. From| 
these, recourse may be had, if desired, 
| to the motor car and the open highway; 
either in chartered automobiles or in 
| public busses, of which there is a 
plenty to-day. And ofttimes a journey 
by water, such as one may take, for 
|example, on the Great Lakes, the St. | 
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Steamers 





steamers: 


$41. 





Guide 
To Lovers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 
Summer is just around the corner, and 


it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 
Great Lakes as part of your vacation, 


We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions of 
pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 

ur overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit,” 
Mackinac Islandand St.Ignace, willappeal 
to you. Dancing, concerts, radio enter. 
tainments, deck games on shipboard= 
not a dull moment. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, President 





Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 
Detroit, $3; meals and berth extra. Forthe 
Chicago-Mackinac Island tours fares given are 
for the round trip, and include every expense on 
Buffalo to Mackinac Island, $49; to 
Chicago, $79. Cleveland to Mackinac Island, 
50: to Chicago, $71.50. Detroit to Mackinac 
Island, $30; to Chicago, $60 ! 
inac Island and other ports. For reservations, 
address E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates. 
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. Stopovers at Mack- 











YOU ARE WANTED 





| Lawrence, or the Hudson, provides a 
pleasant variety to either of the forms 
of land travel. 


RATES AND ROUTES 


At all times of year, our railroads 
make attractive round-trip rates for 
the traveler who wishes to go afar and 
'to study his own country—in the sum- 
|mer, these become astonishingly low. 
A year or two ago, having to journey 
from my home in Rochester, New York, 
to Tucson, Arizona, I was amazed to| 
find that I could include New Orleans, | 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and even San | 
Francisco, at only four or five dollars | 
extra cost for the round trip railroad 




















ticket. I traveled on the finest de luxe 

trains. One day, as I sat on the Romod SS 
vation platform of a famous Limited, || ?™s:,'2 fin im 
I figured out the mileage of = | entire a ype 

trip and found that I actually was|| you Can make It for 
traveling for less than two cents a mile. || Satin - $13.80 
That was in March. Two months later, | Findings “-_ 1:30 
and the cost per mile would have been | Cost - - $16.05 
considerably less. For long-distance *33.58"" 
travel, there is no cheaper riding any- 

where in the world than upon the 

American railroad. Certainly not, ot 
when one comes to consider the clean- | Y - 
linesS and general excellence of the ser-| /»° Name...... 
vice rendered....And the same is! / Address.......... 


Why pay $50.00 for « 
$16.05 Gown? In a few 
weeks’ spare time work, at 
your home, you can leara to 
design and create it yoursel. 


Start a Gown “Shoppe” 
$35.00 to $75.00 Weel 


Over 28,000 women im 
cluding many teachers have 
taken this fascinating wot. 
They now have three times 
as many original gowns *# 
they had Ready-to-Wear be- 
fore and at less cost. 

Mail Coupon Ps 

Immediately / 


P od 
Act 7 on 
To-day! 7 FRAN 
val INSTITUTE 
<* a u.Y- 


~ 
4 Rush to me at once 32 pag? 
\ " ittustrated “GOWN BOOK 
with FREE sample lessons '0 


subject checked. 


.«»Gown Designing . «Millinery 
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rapidly coming to be true of our hotels 
here in the United States. In the last 


few years, an astonishing number of 
these hostelries, modern in every way a 
but of a moderate scale of prices, have ‘ 
sprung up all the way across the land. 4 
The competition between them does 
much toward keeping their prices 


moderate. 

To a person wishing to make a round 
of our western parks by rail, the jour- 
ney is ease itself. From Chicago or 
St. Louis as a central starting point, 


one may elect, perhaps, the southerly 
route to California via the Grand 
Canyon, or, if one wishes a touch of 
the real old Mexico, an alternative 


route by way of El Paso and Tucson. 
This alternative route also offers, as an 
especial attraction, a motor run over 
the very beautiful Apache Drive, which 


abs \ includes a look at the Roosevelt Dam e 

ae and the trim capital of Arizona— 

8 Signals Phoenix. The Grand Canyon route also Z V1 

Clouds: has a motor run. One may leave the 9 


train for two or three days and see 
er, and Taos, Santa Fé, and Albuquerque. And 


on the These smart shoes one may go somewhat farther north to 


















































cation, explore the cliff dwellings of Mesa ~ 
uu pl ° Verde. r COLGATE'S 
t days fit beautifully Because of the high elevations for Wt, CUEAN TEEr, 
supply ' much of the way, the southerly routes i CHART H 
ions of are not unreasonably hot—even in mid- 
ickinac and make summer. Both of them terminate at 
Los Angeles. _ —— b a ew 
e while side trip from Los Angeles (or 
ao travelling a it can be reached directly if preferred). 
Suffel, hehe: eg — of _~ Diego is a 
.s it of old Mexico, the rather notorious 
fe - greater pleasure Tia Juana. You may, perhaps, be 
ha planning to return east by going south 
~— and then north—that is, by one of the 
appeal large —_ — a — 
. : : pass through the Panama Canal an 
ae OU will be travelling this summer give one glimpses of the West Indies on ee 
and will need foot-comfort. Have mong — Or ~— we Pg _= An wi THis BUAMTPUL ——y 
, : . ready to board a vessel bound for a de- P . a aasamann 
resident, | | vou ever tried flexible Cantilever Shoes ? lightful trip to Hawaii. But if you are Give children Se = 
They are up-to-date in style, yet totally|going northward from Los Angeles to saan en ot hanna 
San Francisco (where you can, if you h . D i 
different from ordinary shoes. like, take the Hawaii boat), you may this 
choose ——— rail, ae and Give a Colgate Clean Teeth 
: motor bus routes, each with its own Chart t b i 
Every step you take in these smart particular attractions. One —_ rail FREE CHART pe od pl ae B hac) me 
hoes is an exhilarating experience in| route between these cities runs close to . : 
: p ’ . Yosemite National Park, while the keep them interested in py ye —_ they wr-waned 
foot freedom. Cantilever Shoes harmon-| other offers the incomparably beautiful ns sb yee cae ae 
ne wi ; ; Santa Barbara—now quite recovere . . ’ 
im oi your feet instead of working! a the devastating earthquake of a brushing their teeth °° chart. Then, they mail the 
against them. That’s why you can walk a ay ima Monterey and Car- | 4 V, ? P pons y ge to oo & Ca, 
and to . : mel-by-the-Sea. and the Pin will be sent to 
or the more in Cantilever Shoes and get more From Sen Francisco north to Port- even in acation : cath hl aietestinn 
nae n perfect enjoyment out of your summer ag ~y a Soe 2 — { 
; e rail route is direct and mos - , . 
land vacation. fortable. It offers, as its own particu- HEE S a way you can make Health Club and receives a 
on lar lions, a gorgeous view of Mount the lesson of —- — bronze ae Club Pin. 7 ‘ 
ati Shaped f fort with close-fitting | S2asta that lasts for hours, and, as a Stayin young mindsright your pupils have a reward to ' 
ote sides , phair on my hi : n Sp 5 See Se he a through the summer—bring your work for—an incentive that j 
snug heels an exible arches — } — . . : ie i.’ . 
fot , with its sheer sides rising a thousand pupils back in the fall with a maintains their interest in oral { 
__} }%t mold themselves to your foot, Cant-| feet out of its extraordinarily blue een interest in oral hygiene. hygiene throughout the summer. 
ilever Sh indeed helpful t waters. Between Portland and Seattle Let us send you a supply of 
m 3 oes are indeed helpful to any is Tacoma, and this, perhaps, is the oul Gini: VTech Cha - oe hi “¥ supply of charts, Me 
voman who stands or walks a great|best place of all to leave the cars and & : will send you a generous tria 
F ED ieal. Th a go up to Mount Rainier and the beauti- FREE. Give one to each of your tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
tl, They support the arches of your|?) national park that surrounds it. pupils. Tell them to hang iton (Cream. If you don’t use it al- 
) for a | *tt so gently and fit with such ease -~ . eae & Sho astetee: apt the bathroom _wall—check it ready, try it. See how thoroughly : 
| a few fi that you forget you’re wearing shoes un- iliac as ’ : morning and night, every time = it cleans the teeth—which is all : 
vork, at BS : EASTWARD BouND they brush their teeth. any dentifrice can possibly do. 
“oe il you glance down to admire the at- . : rye _ Such child 4 as , ; 
: F o come east again, and stop at DO e sure to send for your su ‘ 
younel, # “tive style of these new Cantilevers.| y.jjowstone and Rocky Mountain na- whose chart of Clean Teeth Caos ports F 
" tional parks, one, of necessity, takes shows that he has ou will be sure to get them be- i 
loppe See the new pump and oxford models|the railroad route from Portland missed not more he 
) Weel : which ascends the valley of the Colum- Gonnieiiiiniathiions ore school closes! i 
"your local Cantilever Agency. You|bia and dips inland by the town with t - . a } 
ine § Vil — the intriguing name o ocatello, in three months 
vy ps be fitted conscientiously and you Idaho. A short side trip to the north becomes a mem- 
rs i vill be delighted with the true comfort| will bring one to the westerly gateway ber of the Colgate Ext. 1806 j 
oe th ° of the Yellowstone, and a similar one 
me bimes ese tastefully designed shoes. If|+) the south, from Cheyenne to Denver, 
was ® } YOU cannot find your local agency listed|to Rocky Mountain National Park, the MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 1 | 
Teas be- Pike’s Peak region, and the many other GET THIS 


the telephone book under “Cantilev-| attractions of Colorado. In this route, 
it also is easy to include Salt Lake FREE BOOK 
City. Because of its several entrances, 





, |’ write the Cantilever Corporation, Colgate & Company, Dept. 219E 
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“Travel is a part of Education 
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The S. S. Calamares 
of the Great White 
Fleet specially built 
for tropical cruising 
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A family of San Blas Indians 
..-@ familiar sight in Panama 
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Plan NOW-a Summer Cruise 
to the Enchanted Caribbean 


ET a magnificent ship of the Great White Fleet take 

you to lands of almost unbelievable beauty... rich 

in history...in romance...in the material you'll need 

for the Travel Prize Contest story, sponsored by 
Normal Instructor. 


AMAICA. 
British West Indies 
15, day tour 
$200~ 


This method of making 
freight shipments is 
still used in Cuba 





Five days of delightful cruising each way 
on a Great White Fleet ship, famed for 
luxurious comfort, marvelous food, per- 
fect service. 
Then five days to explore this jewel-island 
of the Caribbean. See Castleton Gardens; 
Spanish Town; Port Antonio; the —_ 
Walk; the Blue Hole. Motor trips an 
our stay at the Hotel Myrtle Bank in 
ingston are all included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 


COSTA RICAN 


22 never-to-be-forgotten days of cruising 


and sightseeing. You visit Havana, 
Cuba; Port Antonio and Kingston, RUISES 
Jamaica; the Canal Zone; Port Limon 
and San Jose, picturesque capital of 
Costa Rica. Expertly conducted shore 22 day tour 


trips insure your seeing all the worth- 
while things ... and you have ample 
time for independent exploring. Hotel 
accommodations and shore trips included 
in price of your ticket. 


$325.00 


including all expenses 

Also cruises to Guatemala and Colombia, $315.00 and up 

Great White Fleet Ships have all outside staterooms... wide decks for dancing 
and games. And from beginning to end of your trip you are 


surrounded with that personal service that makes every pas- 
senger a guest. 








Write for booklets and full information to 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


ROOM 1620 
New York City 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


33 
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There are two other eastbound 
|routes from the Puget Sound country, 
and they are both Canadian and ex- 
cellent. They lead east from Vancou- 
ver—to Winnipeg, Chicago, Toronto, 
Montreal. This rail trip through the 
Canadian Rockies, which gives one an 
opportunity to see some of the highest 


peaks on the continent and to visit sev- | _ 


|eral of the increasing number of Cana- 
|dian national parks, is considered by 
| many to be unsurpassed in scenic 
grandeur. 

For the traveler who cannot make 
the full loop of western territory, there 
is a route which will save him time and 

‘a little money. He may go north and 
east from Los Angeles or directly east 
|from San Francisco. The central route 
is not to be scorned. By it, one reaches 


\both Salt Lake City and Denver, Rocky 


Mountain National Park and the other 
attractions of Colorado. 


HELPS IN PLANNING A TRIP 


In the space of a single magazine 
article, it is not easy to lay down all of 
these trips in detail. The nearest rail- 
road ticket agent can do it for you, and 
will be glad to do it. Moreover, he will 
tell you just what your railroad fare 
will be—including Pullman charges— 
and give you a fair idea of the entire 


a day should be ample for all living 
costs on a really high-grade trip across 
America—aside, of course, from the 
railroad charges, but including a Pull- 
man berth. The round-trip railroad 
fare in summer from New York to the 
Pacific coast and back, by way of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and the Puget 
Sound cities, is about $160; returning 
direct from San Francisco, about $140. 
|From Chicago, these fares are about 
$50 less; from St. Louis, about $45 
less, There are many free side trips 
upon the excursion tickets, and others 
where the side trips are supplied at 
nominal costs, if issued with the 
through tickets. By all means, see that 
friendly ticket agent down at the rail- 
road station. You ought to find him a 
mine of information. A letter ad- 
dressed to the National Park Service 
at Washington will bring well-prepared 
informative pamphlets. Almost all the 
large railroads— particularly those 
leading into the West—will be glad to 
;send you pamphlets and other valuable 
| printed help. 

For the man or woman who comes 
from the West to the East for a vaca- 
tion, as thousands will, there should be 
no cause for disappointment. As has 
been pointed out already, we have not 
only a Golden West but a Glorious 





'East. And there are plenty of good 
summering places within compara- 
tively easy reach of Minneapolis, 


where the N. E. A. clans will gather in 

July—in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 

Ya and above the Canadian bor- 
er. 

Wherever one lives, it is true that he 
does not have to go far to get real va- 
cation delights. Remember always 
that the open road to beauty and to 
romance leads off and away from the 
very threshold of your home. It turns 
the corner or bends around the hill, and 
‘right there the joy of travel begins. 
|The unexpected lurks just beyond the 
turn. But if you have a love for travel 
and for new places, you will not want 
to stop soon, or be content with what is 
beyond the first turn, but will feel con- 
strained to goon....andon.... 


There is scarcely a business or a 
profession the followers of which are 
not closely organized and apparently 
united in their efforts to promote the 
interests peculiar to their calling. To- 
day teachers, more than the followers 
of any other profession, need the 
advantages of such organization.— 
Francis G. Blair. 


_We have not yet learned to teach 
citizenship to our boys and girls. 
must teach respect for the flag, we 
must teach the principles of our gov- 
ernment and American history in a far 
more effective way. Americans are 
intensely patriotic, but through igno- 
/rance they render less respect to their 
Re and their country than many other 
peoples—John J. Tigert. 





cost of such a journey. From $7 to $10 | 
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STERNO 
TWO BURNER COOK SToVy; 


Have noon lunch deliciously hot and tasty with ; 
little wonder Sterno Stove. Heats, boils, fries « 
to a kitchen range—all so quickly! _—— 


Vacations are here! You'll want this little stoye 


hikes, outings. Sturdy, looks neat, folds 4 
or carrying. At home—cook breakfast and me) 
Heat flatirons, curling irons. Ready for instant 
in bedroom and sick room. ‘ 
At dealers or send 50c to Sterno Corp., Dept, g4 
9 East 37th St., New York, and receive stove yp, 
paid (heat not included). Single Burner Stoves 4s, 


including heat. 


FREE—Unique “Barnswallow’s” Cook Boo, 





ST ERNC “MEAT 


Manufactured under U. 8, Gov't, permit for 
use only as a Suel, 


| Deformities 


of the Back 


} ; Thousands of 
(7/7 § p> Remarkable Cases 


1 Anold lady, 72 yearsol 
\ 


age, who suifered for many 
ears and was absolutely 
elpless, found relief. A 

, man who was helpless, un- 
: able to rise from bis chair, 
“se iding ——— and 
playing tennis within a 
_. A — child, -~ 
se? ‘ zed, was playing about 

the house after wearing a Philo Burt Appliance 
| }] three weeks. e have successfully treated over 
||] fifty-seven thousand cases in the past 25 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


We will proveits value in your own case. There 
is no reason why you font not accept our 
offer. The photographs show how light, col, 
elastic and easily adjusted 
the Philo Burt Appliance 
is—how different from the 
old torturous plaster, lea- 
ther or steel jackets. 
Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed spine 
owes it to himself to 
investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
Describe your case; it will 
aid us in giving definite in- 
formation at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. Co. 
297-17 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Ncazbelline 


DARKENS AND BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES AND BROWSIN- 
STANTLY, makes them @ 
naturally dark, long and! t. 
Addo wonders chasm, Sa = 
< expression to any face. 
437\ \ harmless. Used by millionsoflovely 
“\ Sva\ | Women, Solid form or water 
aha J liquid. BLACK or BROWN, /5cat 
\ al’ your dealer's or direct, postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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GONE IN 
15 DAYS 
Clip This and Prove It FREE! 


The pedodyne solvent treatment is a boon to those who# 
bunion joints cause constant foot trouble and an ugly bule 
to the shoes. Pain stops almost instantly; You 
tion of enlarged parts begins within a few days. <4 
next pair of shoes can be a size smaller— pr pont 
smaller. Prove it free. Send coupon today and the full > 
ment guaranteed to bring complete results may be yours © 
ff. Sion AND MAIL THIS COUPON=" 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. M196, 180 N- Wacker De.. Calne | 
| grips Sore Oe Parca and ons 
1 Address... ovenene ossncepeceonsee”™ ‘J 
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May 1928 


Minneapolis—The City in the 
Land of Lakes 


(Continued from page 25) 


sterpiece of the famous archi- 
pe "William B. Ittner, of St. Louis. 
Minneapolis is justly proud of the 
State University and of the numerous 
colleges and private schools located in 
the city. Among the last-mentioned is 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
founded by a@ man who sympathized 
with the boy who wishes, after he has 
fnished high school or even grade 
school, to learn a trade and go to work. 
In this school all trades are taught and 
the tuition is free. 


Music AND ART 


Minneapolis is fortunate in having 
a splendid symphony orchestra, led by 
the noted master, Henri Verbrugghen. 
The concerts are held in the new Audi- 
torium, which has a seating capacity 
of 11,000. In this Auditorium the gen- 
eral meetings and evening entertain- 
ments of the 1928 summer session of 
the National Education Association will 
be held. ren 

Music-lovers who visit this vicinity 
always make a trip to St. Paul to hear 
the municipal organ in the Auditorium 
there. During the summer months con- 
certs of unusual merit may be enjoyed 
in the parks of both cities. 

The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts 
was incorporated forty-four years ago. 
Its purpose was to promote a knowl- 
edge and love of art. A school of art, 
in connection with the Society, was al- 
so established. From its inception, the 
Society had the erection of a museum 
in mind. In 1911 Clinton Morrison, 
one of the charter members, gave the 
Society a tract of ten acres of land as 
asite for the museum. Almost imme- 
diately William Hood Dunwoody, pres- 
ident of the Society, donated $100,000 
toward the building. The same year 
the remainder of the $500,000 required 
was pledged, and in 1915 the Minneap- 
olis Institute of Art was opened to the 
public. 








| lines offer two easy ways of arriving 


| fine gardens where residents of St. 
| Paul throng on summer evenings for 
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Through bequests the Institute has 
had a very large income for purchas- 
ing works of art. Many magnificent 
gift collections have also & bestowed 
upon the Society. The latest acquisi- 
tions from the old masters are Titian’s 
“The Temptation of Christ,” and Guido 
Reni’s “St. John the Baptist Preaching 
in the Wilderness.” 

The Walker Art Gallery, containing | 
the private collection of T. B. Walker, 
is a gem of which any city would be 
proud. Mr. Walker has spent years in 
making this collection of casts, ceram- 
ics, jewels, and original paintings of 
old and modern masters. 

In speaking of the paintings Eugene 
Neuhaus, professor of art in the Uni- 
versity of California, says: “While 
Mr. Walker has enjoyed a lifelong 
gratification from his treasures, he 
amply deserves in addition the grati- 
tude of the nation, which is so rich in 
material wealth, but still is so much in 
need of the treasures of the spirit.” 


St. Paut, THE TWIN SISTER OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Beyond the Lake Street bridge, 
where the river is broad and cliff-lined, 
one is ushered into the suburbs of pic- 
turesque St. Paul, the capital of Minne- 
sota. The Twin City Rapid Transit 


there from Minneapolis—the Como- 
Harriet line, passing through Como 
Park, with its tree-bordered lake and 


rest and recreation, and the Interurban 
line, which one takes when time must 
be considered. In the eastern suburbs 
is the interesting Indian Mounds Park, 
situated on the bluffs overlooking the 
river. Only a few miles from the city 
is White Bear Lake, St. Paul’s home 
resort. 

A visit to the Capitol is exceedingly 
worth while. The mural decorations, 
by our most noted modern masters, and 
the rare marbles of the interior make 
one fancy one’s self in some old-world 
palace. (Continued on next page) 
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Buy a CORONA on easy terms! 


VERY teacher needs this personal writing machine, 
is the finest and most modern portable typewriter, with 
standard keyboard, 10 inch carriage, two color self-reversing 
fibbon, stencil device, variable line spacer. 
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Yet it is light, 





compact, easy to carry -———————————————— | 
with you anywhere. { LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Fj . ° ° | 511 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

inished in attractive | 
colors or black. Mail | Please send me full information about Corona. 
the coupon for com- OS ae 
plete information. [ 
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When You Are IIl- 


Will the Postman Bring Bills 


or Checks with 


which to 
pay them 


HE Educators 
Beneficial Asso- 
ciation pays its 
members for time lost 
through Sickness, Ac- 





\ 
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cident or Quarantine. It accepts only teachers as members and pays 
them for all diseases the year ‘round. There is no limit upon the 


number of times an individual member may obtain benefits. 
short, the Educators is truly a “beneficial” association. 


In 
It is con- 


ducted by school men for teachers and is endorsed by leading 


educators everywhere. 


Read the Following Remarkable Letters. 


They Show 


How the E. B. A. Transacts Its Business. 


From a Prominent High School Principal in West Virginia 





repeatedly. 
sickness insurance plan. 


tion. 
promise, There has never 
system was started. 
plan, say it. I'll O. K. it. 





About four years ago we had two worthy teachers sick for a long time. 
Neither was eligible for pension under our city system. The hat was passed 
Result, a committee of three was appointed to recommend a 
I was on the committee. 
large number of plans, we recommended the Educators Beneficial Associa- 
RESULTS, perfect satisfaction in every way. 
been a complaint from a teacher here since the 
If you can think of anything stronger to say for the 


After investigating a 


They do more than they 








From a Well Known County Superintendent in Pennsylvania 








Having been a member of the Educators Beneficial Association for the past 
ten years and having received benefits a number of times, in fact more 
sometimes than I felt was due me, I can speak only in terms of highest 
commendation for this company. 
teachers under my jurisdiction are members of this Association and I have 
yet to hear the first complaint as to their treatment or method of settlement. 

We have come to believe that it is not only a privilege but a duty of each 
and every teacher to be a member of an Association which is so successful 
in filling the needs of such a worthy cause. 


I know that approximately 800 of the 








What Membership Will Mean to You 


Sickness. 
week thereafter. 


$10.00 for the first week of confining illness. 
Covers all diseases. 


$25.00 per 


$10.00 per week for an illness which does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. 


Accident. 
accident. 


$25.00 per week for total disability, paid from date of 


$10.00 per week for partial disability, even while you are in the 
school room but unable to perform all your duties. 

$1,000.00 for accidental death. Double this amount if you are 
killed in a travel accident. 


Quarantine. $10.00 per week for quarantine in the home or board- 
ing place, for the full period. 


Funeral Benefit. 


$100.00 for death from natural causes. 


All weekly benefits enumerated above are increased 10% 
if the annual premium is paid in one sum in advance. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. 
WITHOUT AFFIDAVITS. 


PAYS CLAIMS 
CERTIFICATES OF MEMBER- 


SHIP NON-CANCELLABLE REGARDLESS OF HOW 
MANY TIMES YOU RECEIVE BENEFITS. 


The Educators | 
Beneficial 
Association 

Home Office: Lancaster, Pa. 


“THE ORIGINAL” | 
“For the Teachers by the Teachers” | 


cane NE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NI5-28 
To THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 
Woolworth Bidg., LANCASTER, PA. 


ASSOCIATION, 


Please mail to me, at once, full information about your 
protection for TEACHERS ONLY. 1 understand that 
this request will not put me under the slightest obligation, 


Name 


Address 
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re your pupils 
playing this 
‘Clean Hands” game? 


A game that makes health habits 
easier to teach—and is real fun 
for children — was described on 
pages 72 and 73 of the Aprilissue 
of Normal Instructor. Did yot 
try it? Read details of special 
prize offer below. 


— principals, superin- 
tendents— scores of them all over 
the country are acclaiming the won- 
derful results achieved by the Life- 
buoy “Clean Hands” game. 


What zest it adds to health les- 
sons! What responsiveness it arous- 
es among children! Teachers every- 
where realize the importance of 
training children to wash hands 
regularly—after work or play and 
before eating, and this unique idea 
has come as a real boon. No difh- 
culty now in getting children to keep 
hands clean. They wash willingly — 
eagerly—as part of an exciting game. 


Special awards for best charts 


As makers of Lifebuoy, the health- 
guarding toilet soap with the germ- 
removing lather, we naturally take a 
great interest in school health work. 


In last month's issue of Normal 
Instructor we told you all about our 
interesting ‘Clean Hands” game— 
what it is—how it is played with 
Wash-up Charts made right in class 
—how it helps teachers to form 
habits of cleanness among children. 








send for your copy of this 


Clean Hands” game 


If you missed the full descrip- 
tion of this thrilling classroom 
“Clean Hands” game, which 
appeared in last month’s Nor- 
mal Instructor, just drop us a 
postal and we will send you a 
reprint by return mail. 








ws 


Now, to reward the splendid 
efforts of all those who tried this 
plan, we are going to offer prizes. 
Every teacher is asked to send best 
Wash-up Chart made by a pupil of 
her class, with washings recorded 
for four weeks. 


Prize offer closes June 15th 


To the first one hundred teachers 
submitting their selection of the 
best chart and wash-up record before 
June 15th, 1928, we will send an 
“Honor Award Package” containing 
a generous supply of Lifebuoy Health 
Soap—to be given to the prize- 
winning pupil. Name of teacher, 
school and pupil should be attached 
to the chart. 





If you did not see the Lifebuoy 
“Clean Hands” project in last 
month’s Normal Instructor, just drop 
us a postal and we will send you a 
reprint of it—free. Like thousands 
of other teachers, you'll find it a real 
aid toward making health lessons 
more interesting. 


LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


* POR: FACE: |B 








PROTECTS HEALTH 








* HANDS - BATH - 





STOPS BODY ODOR 


— 











Both Minneapolis and St. Paul have 
developed in a short time from over- 
grown villages to cities of power and 
influence—Minneapolis to a city of 
about four hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants and an area of 59 square 
miles, and St. Paul not far behind. 
What they lack in the historic interest 
of the older eastern cities is forgotten 
in admiration for their enterprise and 
enthusiasm. 


Community Co-operation in 
Virginia 
(Continued from page 23) 


hey co-operate with local and county 
health authorities in selling Christmas 
seals, assist in campaigns for the ex- 
termination of rats and flies, safe- 
guard themselves against contagious 
diseases by being vaccinated and tak- 
ing other precautionary health meas- 
ures, furnish milk for undernourished 
children, hold health contests, compete 
for prizes for correcting physical de- 
fects, and assist in conducting clinics 
for the prevention of tuberculosis and 
diphtheria. 

They raise chickens, vegetables, and 
tobacco, and co-operate with girls’ and 
boys’ club leaders in improving agri- 
cultural conditions. In Montgomery 
County one league reported the win- 
ning of a $250 prize in the state 4-H 
judging team contest. 

Among the civic activities of the 
junior leagues are noted such projects 
as paying the expenses of delegates to 
district meetings of the Co-operative 
Education Association, raising funds 
for the Near East Relief, and assisting 
in campaigns for the improvement of 
roads and public parks. The junior 
leagues in the vicinity of Winchester, 
Virginia, participate in the parade 
which is held in connection with the 
“ore Blossom Festival at Winchester, 
an — in other ways to make this 
annual festival a success. A league in 
one county made it possible for the 
public library to remain open during 
the summer. 

The leagues do much for school im- 
provement. Among the activities men- 
tioned most frequently in the reports 
are cleaning school grounds, improving 
drives and walks approaching school 
buildings, planting trees on_ school 
grounds, adding new books to libraries, 
buying athletic equipment, making re- 
pairs on school buildings, making pay- 
ments on musical instruments, and fur- 
nishing schools with United States 
flags. In several instances the junior 
leagues wired school buildings for elec- 
tric lights, purchased motion-picture 
machines, and furnished first-aid equip- 
ment. 


THE LauRA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER 
MEMORIAL DONATES $7,500 


Funds for the support of the Associ- 
ation are derived from private dona- 
tions, legislative appropriations, and 
dues from county and junior leagues. 
The most generous contributor is The 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
which for the past three years has been 
contributing ¥7,500 a year. Other 
private contributions come from the 
Virginia Tuberculosis Association, the 
Richmond Community Fund, and pub- 
lic-spirited organizations and individ- 
uals. Individual subscriptions range 
from $1.00 to $500.00 per year. 

The state legislature, appreciative of 
the good resulting from the work, has 
for a number of years made an annual 
appropriation for the Association of 
$3,500. 

The report of the treasurer of the 
Association for the year 1926 shows 
that the budget amounted to $20,613.36, 
and that of this amount $10,982.04 was 
spent for salaries, $1,814.52 for trav- 
eling expenses, and $803.08 for print- 
ing. 


GREAT AND CHALLENGING TASK AHEAD 


In closing his report for 1926 Mr. 
Montgomery calls attention to the fact 
that while Virginia has better school 
conditions, better health conditions, 
better road conditions, better agricul- 
tural conditions, better home condi- 
tions, better church conditions, and bet- 
ter civic conditions than it had in 1904, 








A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
ioe eae added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust. 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase, 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its puri 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
All Druggists 








TORTURED FEET 


Thousands have rejoiced in almost 
instant relief. Marvelously effective 
Cal-o-cide acts like magic. Swelling, 
corns and callouses are no more. 
Aching, tender, puffed and burning 

feet become fit for work or play. 
Why suffer? You can get Cal-o-cide 
at druggists or direct from us for 
35c. Booklet on care of feetin each 
package. Be free from foot torture. Act today. 
MEDCO COMPANY, Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio 


Cal-o-cide Foor reneny 


FREE 


Advice and Aid from Visual 
Education Authorities on 
Motion Pictures in 


the School 


The motion picture as an aid to 
education has advanced tremendous- 
ly in the past two or three years. 
Yet motion pictures for school use 
are comparatively new. Your knowl- 
edge of the subject may be sketchy 
—you have not had the time or op- 
portunity to gather complete infor- 
mation. You want to know: 


Just how will motion pictures help 
in your work? What has been the 
experience of other schools? Which 
is the best projector for school use? 
How much does it cost? Where can 
you get educational films? 


Free pamphlet answers these and 
many other important questions. 
Gives successful educational and ex- 
tra-curricular programs. We will 
also send a complete description of 
the new Acme Motion Picture Pro- 
jector, and if you wish arrange 4 
free demonstration in your own 
school. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR 
CORPORATION, Acme Division 
90 Gold Street, New York 










Gentlemen : 


Please send me free pamphlet NI-1 on Motion 
Pictures in the School, and complete informa 
tion about the new Acme Motion Picture Pro 
jector. 


Name......... . 


Address........ 
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1928’s Better Way 
Abroad. . . Cunard 


Cabin Service... 


You may get to Europe in 5 
days if you choose . . . on the 
fastest boat of the Atlantic... 
Cunard’s Mauretania. 


Or... you may take the more 
leisurely Cunard “Cabin” way 
that so many travelers now 
prefer... 7% delightful days 
atsea...in the Scythia and 
Laconia . . . two distinguished 
cruise ships .. . cruise luxur- 
ies at cabin rates!...or in 
the Caronia and Carmania 
which have just had 42 million 
dollars inimprovements added 
te their charms... hot and 
cold running water... real 
beds... glass-enclosed decks. 


The Lancastria and Tuscania 
.».another popular pair... 
make up the third team of 
this bigger and better service. 


And traveling the “Cabin” way 
there is this happy compen- 
sation . . . Do you object to a 
moderate fare?... Cabin rates 
+++ $152.50 and up. Tourist 
Third Cabin $107.50. 


Have you joined the Cunard Travel Club? 
Membership $1.00 for 1 year. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


vs) 


See Your Local Agent 








1840-EIGHTy. . . 
HTY-£IGHT-YEARS - OF-SERVICE-1928 
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there is much yet to be done; the Co- 
operative Education Association still | 
has a great and challenging task. 

In outlining that task he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that 6,400 teachers in 
the rural schools of the state, 50 per 
cent of the entire number, have only) 
the very minimum requirements in the 
way of preparation; 32 of the 100 coun- | 
ties are without the supervision of ag- 
ricultural agents; 75 counties are with- 
out the supervision of sanitary officers; | 
the number of inmates in the correc- | 
tive and eleemosynary institutions is | 
equal to the enrollment in all of the 
state’s higher institutions of learning; 
there is only one county library in the 
state; and in the last gubernatorial 
election only 14 per cent of the 1,036,445 
persons of voting age voted. 

The Association has, he says, an ef- 
ficient organization and a representa- 
tive and able board of directors, and | 
needs only to move as one body with 
patience, perseverance, unselfishness, 
and enthusiasm toward the consumma- 
tion of the work committed to its 
hands. 


| 





The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 34) 


Utensils Needed 


one-quart measure 

five- or six-quart saucepan and cover | 
tablespoon 

colander or strainer 

paring knife | 
frying pan 

chopping knife and bowl 

can opener 

five-quart double boiler 
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Break the noodles into about two-inch 
pieces and drop them into boiling wa- 
ter. Add the salt; cover, and let the 
noodles boil ten minutes. Drain the 
noodles and run cold water through | 
them. Cut the salt pork into small 
dice and fry until crisp. Chop the on- 
ion and pepper very fine and fry them 
in the grease extracted from the salt 
pork. Add the tomatoes and bring to 
the boiling point. Place the noodles in 
a double boiler and pour the tomatoes 
over them, stirring to thoroughly com- 
bine. Let the noodles and tomatoes 
cook from thirty to forty-five minutes. 
Taste; add salt if needed, and serve. 


SHREDDED LETTUCE AND CARROT SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 
2 large heads lettuce 
20 medium-sized young carrots 
2 cups raisins 
2% cups mayonnaise or boiled dressing 


Utensils Needed 
dish pan 
paring knife 
clean towel 
grater 
large bowl 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 


Wash the lettuce, drain it, and cut it 
into strips not more than one-half inch 
wide. Wrap the lettuce in a towel and 
put it in a cool place to crisp. Wash 
and scrape the carrots. Grate them, 
and add the raisins; combine. Place a 
nest of the shredded lettuce on each in- 
dividual plate. Divide the carrot and 
raisin mixture into twenty portions 
and place a portion on each plate of 
lettuce. Place two tablespoons of salad 
dressing over the carrot mixture. | 
Serve. (A recipe for mayonnaise dress- 
ing appeared in the November 1926 
issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS.) 


nll eel gual anil aul alae 


PINEAPPLE SPONGE 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


4 tablespoons granulated gelatin 
% cup cold water 

2% cups boiling water 

% cup sugar 

2 No. 2% cans grated pineapple 
6 eggs 


Utensils Needed 


1 tablespoon 

1 three-quart bowl 
1 measuring cup 

1 can opener 





















(Continued on next page) 






This year — 


see something new 
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Go West vi 
o West via El Paso 
EE THIS Southwest wonderland of purple moun- 
tains, desert, mesa and irrigated valleys of astounding 
fertility. See first-hand this historic land of the con- 
quistadores — de Vaca, Coronado, Onate — where some of 
the bravest chapters of our history were enacted by men 
of iron, nearly , hundred years ago. Enjoy the charm 
of contact with our oldest white civilization, against a back- 
ground of ageless antiquity, as old as Babylon, the lost civ- 
ilizations of the cliff-dweller and basket-maker! Visit 
uaintOld Mexico, just 6 minutes by trolley and 6 cents 
are away! See Carlsbad Caverns, the greatest known 
to man. Experience the stimulating thrill of this mod- 
erate altitude, dry desert air and glowing sunshine. 
World travelers call it a miracle climate! 
Make your Western trip via El Paso. Stop off for a 
week or more in the capital of the Old Southwest. El Paso 
and the territory easily accessible are worth a month! 
Ten days will give you a hint of the possibilities of this land 
of better living,and bring you back again and again. Travelers 
always come back to El Paso! 
Summer is a delightful time to come. Low humidity, clean moun- 
tain breezes, and refreshing showers in July and August(they never 
interfere with your pleasure) make this a truly delightful summer 
climate. Nights are deliciously cool, Mornings are marvelous, It is 
never sultry. Every day is a new delight. 
See something new this summer. New, yet ancient. See 


this land of contrast and varied charm. This year! 





We, of the Gateway Club, want to help you 
plan your trip for greatest enjoyment, We have 
nothing to sell you, real assistance to give you. 
May we send you our booklet,“El Paso, in the 
Land of Better Living”? Mail the coupon below! 





10-day stop-over on all railroad tickets 


F1 Paso, (iss 


« Salo Texas 
x you drive, East or West—take the Bankhead, Lee, Dixie-Overland higher, t 
Id Paso- 


Spanish or Southwest Trails—the snow-free, Borderland highway — 
Grand Canyon highway— ALL through El Paso, on the “ Broadway of America.” 


GATEWAY CLUB, 713 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El Paso, Texas 
Please send me your free booklet “El Paso, in the Land of Better Living.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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; ‘Arlington Operated’’ 

$ 7 
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ote hnsonlia ; 
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; Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets, New York City ‘ 
3 Phone Susquehanna 3310 ; 
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; 12 minutes from Pennsylvania and Grand Central Stations ‘ 
3 5 minutes to theatres and shopping District 

; 
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> complete hotel. House ; 
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; fort and convenience 2 Radio 
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3 A restful hotel— Dancing 
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; of the "Roaring Beauty Parlor 
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5 Drug Store 
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> equipped with oil Stock Broker's 
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York in Summer. 


TRANSIENT RATES 
300 Rooms and Bath. 
Large double Rooms, ewla boda, Bath 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, 2 persons 


Special Weekly-Monthly Rates 





Ansonia Hotel 


$3.50 per day 
$6.00 per day 
$7.00 per day 
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ARE YOU WONDERING what little 


be appropriate, 


vift or remembrance you can present to 
your pupils at Close of School that wiil 
sure to please, and yet 


not so expensive as to be a burden? 


The Owen 


Closing Day Souvenirs 


will solve the problem more satisfactor- 


ily than anything else. 


‘Thousands of 


teachers use them 


ach 


year as Closing Day gifts to their pupils. 


See page 20 of this issue for full descrip- 


tion and illustrations of these souvenirs. 


FA OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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| 1 medium-sized saucepan 
| 1 egg beater 

2 small bowls 

1 dripping pan 
| Make the pineapple sponge on the 
morning of the day you wish to serve | 
| it, or the day before, so that it will 
have time to Theoden sufficiently. Soak 
the gelatin in cold water ten minutes. 
| Add boiling water and stir until the 
| gelatin is dissolved. Add the sugar. 
Open the cans of pineapple and empty 
them into a saucepan. Place over the 
fire, and when the pineapple has 
reached the boiling point, add it to the 
| gelatin. Set the mixture aside to cool. 
When it begins to thicken, beat with an 
egg beater until it is frothy. 

Separate the whites and the yolks of 
| the eggs. (The yolks may be used in 
| the custard sauce.) Beat the whites 

until they are stiff but not dry, then 
fold them into the beaten gelatin and 
| pineapple. 

Rinse a dripping pan with cold wa- 
ter. Pour the mixture into the pan 
and set in a cool place to congeal. To 
serve, mark off the pineapple sponge 
| into twenty portions. Serve two table- 
| spoons of custard sauce over each por- 
| tion. 





CusTARD SAUCE , 


(Twenty portions of two tablespoons 


| each) 
Recipe 
3 cups milk 
6 egg yolks 


% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed 


measuring cup 
two-quart double boiler 
small bowl 

teaspoon 

tablespoon 

strainer 
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PHCHINA 
ILIPP 

With Sean 
HONOLULU 


The most varied and colorful voya; 
Japan—a miracle of beauty. A thousand ate 
too, in China, the Philippines and other Par Ey: 
countries, . 
You travel by the majestic 22,000 ton liners 
the N. Y. K. Oriental atmosphere from the « 
. delightful Japanese service 


ment of sailing . 
Dancing, deck Sports 





splendid European cuisine. 
swimming pool, motion pictures. Every day g te 


lghtfol holiday. her Wednesda 
ing every other Wednesday from 
FRANCISC SCO $230 up. go eement po 
from LOS ANGELES $2 Also Fort. 
nightly Sailings from SEATTLE LE direct to 
the Orient $195 up. 
Write for Sailing Schedule and Literatyy, 
descriptive of the Orient to Dept, 15, 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 
New York San Francisco 
10 Bridge St. 551 —_ a 
Los Angeles 
19 Biltmore Hotel Arcade 100 W. a 
Seattle, 801 Ist Ave. 
Or any local S. S. or R. R. Agent, 








$$$ 


VACATIONS BY SEA 








FREE BOOKLET 
Send for a copy of “Vacation Days”. 


Illustrated. 
Describes economical All-Expense bed (from Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, via NEW ships) to New 
England, Canada, "Nova Scotia, Florida. * * 
Boston to Atlantic City, Washington. etc. 
Thousands of teachers have enjoyed these M. & M. 
Tours. Health, rest, recreation, salt air on spacious 
decks and in quiet cabins. Deck games. Orchestra. 
Dancing. Apply Tourist Agents or 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co, 
Travel Bureau, Mrs. Jutrus W. Freeman, Mgr. 
112 S. Gay St. Baltimore 

















Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the egg yolks, sugar, and salt to- 
gether, and add to the hot milk. Cook 

the mixture until it will coat the spoon, 

| stirring all the time. Do not let the 
water boil rapidly under the milk after 
| you add the egg yolks. Strain, cool 
the sauce, and add the vanilla. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menu: 

Three-fourths cup scalloped egg and 
cheese, about 363 calories. 

Two whole wheat rolls and butter, 
about: 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered spinach, 
about 130 calories. 

One-half cup fruit salad, about 150 
| calories. 
| One butterscotch cooky, about 115 
| calories. 
| One cup milk, about 170 calories. 
Three-fourths cup Spanish noodles, 
about 125 calories. 

Two slices bread and butter, about 
268 calories. 

One-half cup shredded lettuce and 
carrot salad with mayonnaise, about 
225 calories. 

One-half cup pineapple sponge with 
two tablespoons custard sauce, about 
| 266 calories. 


| Questions Arising Through the Prep- 
aration of These Lunches 


| 


Why should eggs not be allowed to 
boil when hard cooking them? 
If eggs are allowed to boil, the whites 
become tough and have a more or less 
| rubbery consistency. Cooking the eggs 
| below the boiling temperature causes 
the whites to become firm but not 
tough. 
How may eggs be preserved for later 
use? 

Water glass is a very satisfactory 

_ preservative for eggs, and this method 
| of preservation is a simple one. Water 
| glass may be obtained at the drug store 
| with directions for use. Remember, 
when putting the eggs into the crock, 
to place each egg with the point down, 
and be sure that the liquid covers the 

eggs. 

Should eggs be washed before put- 

| ting them into a preservative to keep 

for use later in the year? 


No; washing them opens the pores | 


| in the shells and makes them less likely 
to keep. 
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gACHHERS yf T0Up 


Inca Reine 

A t litin : ? iting Havana; Panama 
Ws west ert ier % e Titicaca, highest — line 
in the world; and from La Pa z to Buenos Aires oe the new 
Transandine Railway ; La ntevideo ene Bie de Janeiro. 
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«a hooving July | Sth Returning Auge Zhen oa 


Independent all ieee Phen to Euro 
and Domestic travel arranged at any — 


ENCE TOURIST CO.INC 


Leaders in South American Travel 
331 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 














Give 5 Minutes a D. 


younger 


Beauty < of face is more than skin 
—it depends on keeping young 
and elastic the tiny muscle t 











to weaken, droop be flabby 
to* age » tone youthful expression an 
comp lexion 


Kathryn ‘Murray’ 's Facial Exercises 

Can soon build up, restore and keep you youthful 

Thousands testify to merit. a le, pleasant, 15 carayat os 

Selected toindividual use. Results guaranteed. a 

envelope. Write today. Kathryn Murray, Suite 542, 
venue, Chicago, Ill. 


fresh 











200 All Expense Tours ‘$198 up. 
Mediterranean and Scandinavian Pane 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston Street, Bostee 

















Wedding Announcements 
Samples Free 
Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, 0. 
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Shakespeare-Land 


See the “mop” or gala-days in 
Stratford, when roasted oxen 
and pigs sizzle in the open streets 
..Harvard House, ancestral 
home of the founder of America’s 
first. university...Shakespeare’s 
birthplace and home...un- 
changed for three centuries, pre- 
served for you to visit. Then 
drive over a pleasant rustic path 
through flowered woodlands to 
romantic Shottery—where 
Shakespeare, himself, paid court 
to gentle Anne. 


Coast along verdant English lanes... 
with snow-white clouds and azure skies 
overhead...through quaint, tranquil 
villages to feudal Warwick. Next visit 
Kenilworth Castle which was old in 
1266 when besieged by Henry III... 
thence to Leamington, the royal spa. 

You see all this—and more in en- 
chanting Shakespeare-land. The Great 
Western Railway day-trip from Lon- 
don is quickest, yet most comprehen- 
sive, and costs only $3.90 (rail and 
motor combined). 








Guide No. 82, containing maps 
and illustrations, will be gladly 
sent to you on application. 


K.W.C. GRAND, General Agent 
Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| school lunch? 


| fresh fruit. 


_interesting and well-known flowers. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


When is the best time to preserve 

eggs for winter use? 
ggs laid in May are said to be the 
best ones to preserve, 

Would it be advisable for a rural 
school to preserve eggs to be used later 
in the year for the school lunches? 

Yes, it would be. Eggs are very 
cheap in May, and they are usually 
very expensive in November, Decem- 
ber, and January. 


Why is Menu I a good menu for a 


_ Because it contains milk, eggs, cereal 
(in the rolls), a fresh vegetable, and 


Could the fruit salad be served with- 
out lettuce? 

Yes, and it could also be made into a 
fruit cup and served without salad 
dressing. 

Why is the lettuce shredded for the 
carrot salad? Could it be left whole? 

It is shredded because the carrot and 
raisin mixture combines better with 
shredded lettuce. Shredding the let- 
tuce adds a little variety to the ap- 
pearance of the salad. Then, too, when 
the lettuce is shredded all of it may be 
ee However, the lettuce may be left 
whole. 


Flowers of Lowland, Field, 
and Wood 


(Continued from page 40) 


white, three-petaled flowers, each 
growing on a tall stalk above a whorl 
of three large leaves, are trilliums. 
Some are white, some are red, and oc- 
casionally we see a white one with a 
reddish center—a painted trillium. 
Here in the shade are a number of 


From a tubular leaf, striped with 
green and purplish brown and extended 
like a canopy above, a fleshy flower 
spike peeps forth. This is the cele- 
brated Jack-in-the-pulpit. Since the | 
Indians used to boil the ppery, bulb- 
ous root, making it edible, it is often 
called “Indian turnip.” Standing 
sometimes more than two feet high in 
his elegant pulpit, Jack has a varied 
audience about him. Nodding em- 
phatically, in agreement perhaps 
with his preaching, the delicate, soli- 
tary, white wood anemones, or wind- 
flowers, sway above their notched 
leaves. Those tall plants with large, 
lobed, umbrellalike leaves measuring 
eight to ten inches across, are man- 
drakes, or May apples. The white 
flowers that droop tanned the leaves 
are nearly two inches broad, hand- 
some, but ill-smelling. It looks as if 
Jack’s audience could easily procure 
umbrellas, if it should suddenly rain. 





The white flowers of Solomon’s seal 
are suspended in pairs from the bases | 
of the leaves along the gracefully 
curved stem. There are scars on the 
enlarged, elongated rootstock, at the | 
points where, in previous years, the | 
stems have developed. Imaginative 
folk have seen a resemblance between | 
these scars and the seal with which 
shrewd King Solomon supposedly 
signed his documents, hence its name. | 
False Solomon’s seal can be easily dis- 
tinguished, because its flowers are 
greenish, and borne in a spike at the 
tip of the plant. Later in the summer 
the berries that follow the flowers of 
the true Solomon’s seal will be blue, 
while those on the false Solomon’s seal 
will be smaller, and red in color. 

The tall, graceful plants with five- 
petaled, saucer-shaped, purplish flow- 
ers swaying high above the whorls of 
geraniumlike leaves, are wild gerani- 
ums. They are also known as wild 
crane’s-bill, because the seed case looks | 
like the long, slender bill of a crane. 
A smaller geranium, with a deeper 
flower tube, is the herb Robert, with | 
its reddish-purple flowers. The clus- 


'ters of purple or violet five-lobed flow- 


ers, growing at the tops of stems on 
which are lance-shaped leaves, are 


| wild blue phlox. 


That plant with two small, roughly 
triangular leaves opposite each other 


on the stem, and at the top a number | 


| of dainty flowers which look like tiny 


bonnets trimmed with lace, is the true | 
miterwort, or bishop’s-cap. Not far 
away are the compact flower clusters 
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Miss Spokane invites you- 
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Spokane 


ENTER of the great inter-moun- 

tain playground between the 
mighty Rockies and the picturesque 
Cascades—a beautiful modern city 
set in the midst of encircling moun- 
tains and innumerable lakes (76 
within 50 miles.) 


Center of a region, rich in his- 
toric lore of the early Hudson Bay 
explorers, the “black-robed”’ Fathers 
of the early Indian Missions, and 
the storied Coeur 





This Year 


Spokane—a city grown from a 
tiny hamlet within a generation, 
free from slums and with less il- 
literacy than any other large city 
in America, 


Spokane is a delightful place to 
live but equally desirable from an 
economic standpoint. Center of the 
mighty Inland Empire, rich in 
mines, forests, farms, orchards and 
water power. 

The rapid de- 




















d’Alene = mining a = velopment of 
districts. yanrion codyuern a these resources 
’ 2 now under way is 
Scenic Mt. Spo- i i. oo rt today focussing 
kane within two ees o the eyes of the 
hours ride by inet? ‘gp MONTANA Nation on Spo- 
motor over excel- : eyed fo. —. e kane. There is 
lent roads, from soaregne » | activity on every 
whose lofty sum- OREGON | JDAHO hand. Millions of 
mit 17 sparkling Inland Empire Eastern capital 
lakes can be seen. eg ents are pouring in. 
New Wealth Annuall 
The awe - in- —— Plan to come 
spiring Grand to Spokane this 
Coulee, once the bed of the mighty summer. See her many points of 
Columbia and the Dry Falls, forty scenic and historic interest and 


times as large as Niagara. 


share this prosperity with us. 


See The Whole Pacific Coast 


When you come West it costs but little more to in- 
clude in your itinerary all the wonder cities of the 
Pacific Coast; Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Oakland, San Francisco, San Diego and Los Angeles. 


Send for beautiful pictorial booklet “Scenic Lure of Spokane.” 


SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane 


NAME.... 


STREET... 
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Every housewife 
will welcome this 
new economical, 


healthful food. 





~c Vegetable Meat ]>- 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Department J.5 


PROTOSE 
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P® Get a New 


HE greatest contri- 
bution to abounding 
vitality and health is 


inner cleanliness. Next isa 
full quota of vitamins, food 
iron and lime. 


One of the most interesting 
discoveries in modern times is 
a vegetable meat. Protose by 
name, Not only does it look 
like meat, taste like meat and 
have the aroma, composition 
and fibre of meat, but Protose 
can be served in any way meat 
is served. Hot or cold. Roasted, 
broiled, stewed or sliced as it 
comes from the can. Try it 
in salads and sandwiches! 


Protose abounds in healthful 
protein. With six times as much 
food iron as beef steak, it is 
wonderful for growing children. 
In cases of anemia it is ex- 
tremely beneficial. Its essen- 
tial vitamins tone up the system. 


Every housewife will wel- 
come this new economical, 
healthful food. It simplifies 
cooking. There is no waste. 
It is all food, Order a can to- 
day from your local Health 
Food Center. It carries the 
complete line of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Health Foods, used 
with such success at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium and similar 
institutions, 

Write today for a copy of 
“Healthful Living,” which de- 
scribes with recipes the deli- 
cious, beneficial foods used in 
the Battle Creek Diet System. 
Sent free upon request. 





School Men Witha Car 


‘Make Summer Pay You Well 





demand of Compton'’s—now. 


Success" without delay. No obligation. 





~ E. COMPTON & CO. 


*Names of any of above furnished on request. 


kK ambitious, energetic school man who owns a car will find a double profit in giving 
his time to Compton's this summer. First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in 
a like period in school work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and expe- 
rience that is invaluable and that may be the first step to a most successful business career. 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to 
spend a summer vacation. Each summer a large majority of those who were with us the preced- 
ing summer are back again. And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 


To cite some specific examples, Mr. ““A"’ was for several years superintendent of schools in 
one of our largest cities. Immediately following this he was elected president of one of the 
targest Normal Schools in the state. He resigned this position to join the Compton organi- 
zation four years ago. He now earns more than he did in either position. Mr. “B’’ wasa 
principal of schools for five years. He entered the business worl 
where he doubled his salary as a principal. He has been with Compton's four years and 
the first year tripled his earnings: Mr. “‘C"’ was engaged in athletic work and now with us 
his earnings are five times as much as the average principal or superintendent.* 


asa text-book salesman 


Your work with Compton is pleasant work . . . in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar 
—presenting Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally 
advertised and recognized as the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the growing 


Send for “‘Selling—and Success,” a book we have just issued, which will give you many 
important and interesting success suggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportu- 
nities of our Summer Plan. See how well qualified you are to make money in our organization 
this summer. Territory will be assigned early this year. Write for your copy of “Selling—and 


SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


4-DW.OAK STREET - CHICAGO 





berry. 








of the false miterwort, or foam flower, 
whose maplelike leaves arise from the 
ground about the flower stalk, instead 
of on it. 

Those two heart-shaped leaves close 
to the ground are covering a greenish 
flower which looks like a hollow ball 
that has been cut open; three turned- 
back flaps expose a brownish-purple 
interior. If you pull up a bit of the 
root and smell or taste it, you can 
guess the name of the plant at once. 
It is wild ginger. 

The plants that we have seen thus 
far are common all through the woods, 
but what is this beautifully dainty 
creation growing out of the leaf mold? 
It bears a decided resemblance to a 
slipper, or perhaps a moccasin, made 
of some fragile, yellowish material. 
Gather around to look at it, but be 
careful not to harm it, for it is one of 
the rare yellow lady’s-slippers. Other 
lady’s-slippers that were once common, 
but which are fast disappearing be- 
cause thoughtless people persist in 
picking them, are the moccasin flower, 
or pink lady’s-slipper, and the pink 
and white, or showy, lady’s-slipper. 

There are many other kinds of flow- 
ers that we might find, if we but had 
time to look for them. We must come 
again! See, Jack-in-the-pulpit is still 
preaching his sermon. If he could talk 
to us, what would he say? Listen at- 
tentively, and I will tell you what his 
words might well be: 

“Girls and boys, and grown-ups, too, 
you have seen how greatly we add to 
the beauty of lowland, field, and wood. 
Do not uproot or destroy us, but leave 
us unharmed, so that you and others 
may come again to view our unspoiled 
beauty.” 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 89) 


later given up, because it is not a na- 
tive of the state. Since the early 
pioneers used the hawthorn berry for 
jelly-making, and the wood for making 
looms, Missouri decided to make the 
hawthorn the floral emblem of the 
state. There are about twenty varie- 
ties of the red haw, but the downy 
hawthorn is the one most favored as a 
representative. 

The birds of Missouri are especiall 
fond of the hawthorn, and, it is said, 
prefer it for their nests to any other 
bush or tree. The downy hawthorn is 
also very popular with school children, 
who delight in gathering masses of the 
delicate blossoms in the springtime. 
In fall, the richly colored berries are 
used as decorations. 

Design motifs: The downy haw- 
thorn, like the apple, has two good 
sources for design motifs. One is the 
blossom itself, and the other is the 
From either one of these, sev- 
eral motifs can be originated. Motifs 
1, 2, 4, 11, and 12 are all made from 
the blossom. Motifs 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 
10 have the berry as their main in- 
spiration. Motif 8 is developed from 
the hawthorn leaf with a slight sug- 
gestion of the berry shown in the cen- 
ter leaf. 

The value treatment of the motifs 
has been varied also. Motifs 1 and 8 
are dark against light. Such motifs 
as 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9 are all light 
against dark. In Motif 2? we have the 
berries dark and the leaves in heavy 
outline, 

In applying these designs in color it 
is not necessary to hold the work down 
to two values. Three values make ef- 
fective designs, and even five values 
are often very successful. The use of 
more than five values tends to weaken 
the carrying quality of the design. In 
working out any of these motifs in 
color on toned paper it will be found 
that tempera or opaque colors are the 
most satisfactory. The use of opaque 
colors makes it possible for one to 
paint a light color over a dark one. 
It is also easier to obtain flat, smooth 
tones with tempera than with trans- 
parent colors. 

It is often possible to combine such 
motifs as Numbers 7 and 11, alter- 
nating them in borders or all-over pat- 
terns, 
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Enjoy a 

“House Party” Vacatig, 
—In America 

Or Abroad... 


In America and Europe, Art 
Bares offers care-free, ba te Galld Trang 
sonal. ex) 


pense tours, 
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No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 


with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Lid. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 

PARIS ROME 


LONDON CAIRO 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Enjoy a vacation in the National Capitol 


Special Summer Rates for Teacher’. 
Write for information. 
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wm —— JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 
Teaching the Young Idea 
How to Budget 


can be a delightful task, if a 
John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet 
is used. 

These sheets are carefully 
prepared to give an itemized 
account of a month’s ex- 
penditure. They are as 
much fun as a game, as at- 
tractive as a well contrived 
book. 

And they interest the 
school child in the intelli- 
gent handling of his money. 


If you would know this 
subject thoroughly before 
attempting to impart it, 
write for a John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet, enclos- 
ing 2c for postage. 

Address 





INQUIRY BUREAU 





Lire INSURANCE Com 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 








Nl. 
-——— SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 























Enter Europe 
through Glasgow, 
tour Scotland, and 
travel South by 
the “Royal Scot,” 
the train that holds 
the World’s record. 


LMS 


Mlustrated a ets 

John Fairman wy ore YP 200 

Fifth Avenue, New York. Or 

fromany LMSA , Thomas 

Cook & Son, or the American 
SS. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
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| Motif 6 is based mainly on radiation | 
'lines and makes a very pleasing de-| 
| sign when reproduced in colors. It 
can be used in textile work, or on book 
ends. Motif 9 can be adapted to sten- 
cil work with very few changes. This 
is also true of 5 and 7. 

Crafts work: The first crafts ob- 
ject shown is a card file. This should 
be about 5% inches long, 3 inches 
wide, and 3 inches high, or any size 
that will fit standard index cards. 
First cut the pattern for the box, 
creasing the cardboard where it is to 
be folded. Cover the inside of the 
cardboard with some light color, such 
as gray-green or tan, and the outside 
with a brown or deep red. A strip of 
binder’s linen pasted on the cover of 
the box where the lid is hinged will 
help it to wear well. The box can be 
made very durable by covering it with 
binder’s linen. 

The string box, made from heavy 
construction paper, is a very easy 
problem for primary grades. If de- 
sired, motifs can be cut from folded 
paper of another color and pasted on 
the sides of the box. 

The paper weights are made from 
plaster of paris. To obtain the desired 
shape for the paper weight, use a tin 
cover of a baking-powder can, a sau- 
cer, or some similar object. Rub a 
little linseed oil on the tin with a cloth, 
to keep the plaster of paris from stick- 
ing. Fill a saucepan half full of 
water, and pour enough plaster of 
paris into it to form a thick, creamy 
paste. Pour it in slowly, stirring it 
meanwhile. When the plaster is 
creamy in texture, pour it into the 
mold. It will set in about thirty min- 
utes, and will come out easily if the tin 
is turned upside down and tapped. If 
no molds are handy, a fence of oiled 
cardboard will do just as well. Run 
modeling clay around the outside edge 





When the a is dry, it can be dec- 
orated with a motif in tempera colors 
and given a coat of either white or 
| orange shellac. 











Citizens We Owe to Other 
Lands 


| (Continued from page 28) 


that he was putting the whole scene on 
paper. One of the customers also no- 
ticed the sketch and remarked to the 








proprietor, “Monsieur Saint-Gaudens, 


that boy of yours should be trained | 


for an artist.” 

“That was Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
the great sculptor!” exclaimed Jill, re- 
moving her glasses. “When we were 
in Boston we saw his monument in 
memory of Robert Gould Shaw, and his 
statue of Phillips Brooks, the great 
preacher.” 

“He made a very beautiful medallion 
| of Robert Louis Stevenson,” said the 
Fairy Lady, “and a famous statue of 
Lincoln, which is in Chicago, as well as 
many other fine pieces of sculpture. 

“This gifted citizen,” the Fairy Lady 
continued, “came to the United States 
with his Irish mother and French fa- 
ther when he was six months old. From 
them he inherited a love of the beauti- 
ful. He went to work for a cameo cut- 
| ter when he was only thirteen years 
old because he believed that that kind 
of work would help him to become an 
artist. Later he studied in art schools 
|in New York, Paris, and Rome. His 
sculpture has given America an impor- 
tant place in the field of art.” 

Tinkle, tinkle, sounded the Fairy 
Lady’s bell. With spectacles again in 
place, Jack and Jill saw a little child 
sitting on a doorstep and trying to 
| make music come from a violin nearly 
| as large as himself. 

“What place is this?” asked Jack. 

“This is Esens, Germany, and the 
little violinist is Theodore Thomas,” 
replied the fairy guide. 

As soon as the scene had faded, the 
Fairy Lady continued: “Baby Theo- 
dore begged for a violin when he was 
only two years old. Because his father 
was a musician the child wanted to 
play too. As you saw him he was only 
pretending to make music, but he was 
playing in public at the age of six. 











“Theodore Thomas came to America | 


of the cardboard to hold it in place.| ) 
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Santake Summer 


ursion ticket will take 
you to the sce regions 
of the Far West —4- < 


Colorado Rockies 
Indian-detour 


Grand Canyon 
{The only railroad to the rim) 


New Mexico and 
Arizona Rockies 


California and all the 
Pacific Coast 


A Santa Fe representative will 
plan your trip with greatest 
economy of time and money 









Fred Harvey dining car and station 
dining-room service on the Santa Fe 
is conceded by experienced travel- 
ers to be absolutely the best in the 
transportation world. 





ee 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1059 Railway Exchange, Chicago 

Am interested in summer trip to__...___. Please send me 
detailed information and free folders—California Picture Book, In- 
dian-detour, Grand Canyon Outings. 
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The mountains of Colorado are so vast and so filled with un- 
usual joys and scenic beauty that they are beyond description. 


The high country, with its clear air and low atmospheric 
pressure, its vitalizing sun rays and cloudless skies, affords most 
restful, enjoyable and thrilling vacations. Let us give you 
particulars—free 


Low Summer Rates on All Railroads 


Denver Tourist and Publicity Bureau 
506 17th St., Denver, Colorado 
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DISTINGTIVE STATIONERY 
FOR PERSONAL OR BUSINESS USE 
GRAVED-PRINTED WITH NAME AND AD 


Very fashionable 

Used by many socially prominent people, 
Appropriate for personal and business use, club 
and lodge use, for students and school children, 
for camp and cottage, etc. Unique in size and 
shape, and of excellent quality. Combines dis- 
stinction, legibility, safety and permanence. 
Letter sheets (6 x 8 ins.) —Envelopes 4% x 6%, 


D Blank Letter Shee For a limited time we'll give an unconditionally 
greene 14K Solid Gold Fountain Pen (looks 

ike $7.00 Pen) with every order for 100 Letter 
Sheets and 100 Envelopes. Your name and ad- 
dress printed on each. Also 50 extra blank let- 
ter sheets, Send $2.25 with your name and address 
written plainly or printed. If not satisfied in every 
way, your money promptly and cheerfully 

re 


Fountain Pen 
. Our 62 years in business 


a coun | 
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Dept. T. 4731 No.WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO i 

















Frolic of the Frogs 


A drill for any even number of boys. Very pleas- 
ing and entertaining. Price 15 cents, postpaid. 


Frog Masks for this drill. Price 35 cents each, 
$3.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


Frog Costumes, extra mask not necessary. Price 
$2.50 each for ages 8, 10 and 12 years; $3.00 each 
for larger sizes. Send for Costume Catalog. 


MARCH BROTHERS . - : Lebanon, Ohio 
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when he was still a child. In order to 
earn money, he played in restaurants 
and dance halls, although he cared for 
better music than these places demand- 
ed. The United States then had little 
general knowledge of good music, and 
orchestral music had not yet been de- 
veloped here. When Theodore Thomas 
grew up, he organized an orchestra and 
did a great deal to promote an under- 
standing and appreciation of music. 

“Let us now look at a foreign-born 
citizen who has influenced the lives of 
many people by making it possible for 
them to read good books.” 

Jack and Jill heard the Fairy Lady’s 
bell once more as they entered a bright, 
sunny telegraph office just behind a 
boy who was evidently a new mes- 
senger. He was eagerly observing the 
details of the office_the bright sun- 
light, the paper, pens, and pencils. 

“This office,” said the Fairy Lady, 
“seems an ordinary enough place to 
you, but to the boy it is almost a para- 
dise. He has been working from dawn 
to dark in a mill where he saw scarcely 
a ray of sunshine. Perhaps he already 
has an idea that he is going to learn 
telegraphy. At any rate,” continued 
the Fairy Lady when they had left the 
telegraph office, “he did learn it later 
on, and was able to take an important 
message and act upon it in the absence 
of his chief. 

“You would scarcely believe that this 

oung telegraph messenger, once a 

bbin-boy earning a dollar and twenty 
cents a week, made so much money be- 
fore he died that he could not possibly 
spend it all. He gave away millions, 
and tried to give it where it would do 
the most good. 

“When he was working in the tele- 
graph office, a kind-hearted man asked 
him to come to his house every Satur- 
day afternoon and borrow a book to 
read during the week. These books 
were such a joy to the lad that when 
he grew up he established many public 
libraries.” 

“That boy was Andrew Carnegie,” 
Jack said. 

“You are right,” returned the Fairy 
Lady. “And it is to Scotland that we 
owe this citizen who put good books in- 
to the hands of the people. He also 
used his money in many other ways to 
benefit the human race. 

“There are many other citizens who 
have brought us gifts from foreign 
lands, and to all of them we have given 
opportunities to make the most of their 
natural talents.” 

“Louis Agassiz, the Swiss scientist, 
was one,” said Jack. 

“John James Audubon, from France, 
who knew so much about birds,” Jill 
added. 

“James Gordon Bennett, another 
Scotchman, who made the first real 
newspaper; Stephen Girard, another 
Frenchman, who helped the United 
States with his money; Percy Grainger, 
the musician, from Australia; and ever 
so many more.” The Fairy Lady’s 
voice died away, and Jack and Jill per- 
ceived that they were back in their 
familiar study-playroom. 

“I never realized how much these cit- 
izens from other countries meant to 
us,” said Jack. “If I ever go to Scot- 
land, I shall say, ‘Our Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell and our Andrew Carnegie 
came from here.’ In France, I shall 
think of Audubon and of Stephen Gi- 
rard, and in many other foreign coun- 
tries I shall be reminded of foreign- 
born Americans.” 

“Each of our journeys with the 
Fairy Lady,” Jill returned, “has made 
the world seem a more neighborly 
place.” 


Anyone can plant radishes; it takes 
| courage to plant acorns and wait for 
the oaks.—Jordan. 
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EUROPE 


THREE ESCORTED TOURS 
Cedric - - 64 Da 

Departs June 30—Cabin Tour sone 
Adriatic - - 55 Days $78. 

Departs July 7—Cabin Tour 


Olympic - - 66 Days $709 
Departs June 30—Student Tour 

THESE tours are the finest that any tourist 

agent can offer for similar price, They 
embrace steamship, railway and Motor 
travel through eight principal countries, 
The prices include every necessary disburse. 
ment even to gratuities. Good hotels, The 
itineraries are exceptional and you may ex. 
pect really personal service throughout the 
tour. 


Send for our escorted European T: R. 
which details these Cierediog win” " 


Simmons Tours 


Successors to McCann's Tours, Since 1874 
1328 Broadway New York City 
Buffalo N.Y. Office—250 Delaware Ave, 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads = xs- 


the pain is gone! 
For Free Sample, write ‘The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicap 


Do You DRESS like a frump? 


Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you wear th 
same dress week after week until everyone knows it a 
your individuality is lost? You can easily have thm 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price youngy 
pay for one ‘‘Hand me down.”’ Many teachers make $15.8 
to $100.00 a month in spare times, designing and making 
gowns for their friends, Let us show you how. Writ 
immediately, before you forget, to Franklin Institut, 
Dept. C604, Rochester, N. Y., for 32 page “GOWN 
BOOK”. It will be sent free to teachers, with samp 
lessons from this wonderful training. 



























Playground Merry-Go-Round 


is the Most Popular Plaything 
in The World. 
Agents Wanted. Terms on Request. 


Clayton & Co., Hill City, Kansas 





HOW TO BANISH THEM 

A simple, safe home 

treatment — 16 years 

success in my practice. Moles 

(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for booklet. 

WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N./. 








New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late o hie = 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. ** 
cause and cure of superfivous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 8 red stamps for descriptive matter. ; 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, RI. 


Kodakers ! Tris! Offer. Any size Rol 


* developed and six prints, (on 
beautifully hand colored) all for 25c. 8x10 enlarge- 
ment 30c. Falls Foto Finishers, Dept.(,GlensFalls,¥.1. 














Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting 
attachment. Fits any sewing machine. The old 
reliable. 60c prepaid or sent C. O. D, Circulars . 
LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 41, Sedalia, 


W Ei iNG 
Serysistenne ncheding Ge one. serves 


1 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut St., 
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HOOT MON! a. Desk NI-22 


Raise funds for your Church, School, Chris- | (96 
tian Endeavor or other Society, selling delicious 
Scotmints. Six flavors—Peppermint, Wint 
reen, Yeast, Clove, Cinnamon and_ Licorice. 


Sell for 5c. Everybody has a nickel and NAMC.n00eeeeeoecseneeneenseneeeeeeeee" 
everybody likes Scotmints. Street........ 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED : 
We extend 30 days’ credit to organizations. ee State.. 
Cost You Sell For Your Profit Church 
ate 820 packages ........$ 9.00 $16.00 $ 7.00 | “0 ' 
pa 480 packages : 13.25 24.00 10.76 | Pastor.......... 
960 packages ....... 25.90 48.00 22.10 School 


SCOTMINTS CO.., Inc., Desk NI-22, Jersey City, N.J. | neterence.... 


Send................boxes of, Seotmints 
packages each) Express 
Winter- | Parcel Post Prepaid. 
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| So Invigorating 
to Tired Eyes 


When you come home in the eve- 
ning with eyes that are tired and 
heavy, apply a few drops of re- 
freshing Murine. It instantly re- 
lieves the tired feeling—gives 
our eyes new life and lustre. A 
month’ssupply of this long-trusted 
lotion costs but 60c. Contains ne 
harmful ingredients. Try it! 


UR _ ~ 


EYES 
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VINE LOVE ana WISDOM 


p! Emanuel Swedenborg, «plains 
clearly and rationally the operation of 
Divine Love and Divine Wisdom in the 
creation of theuniverse, including 
man as the chief end of creation. Cc 
This book sent without further 
cost or obligation upon receipt of 
SWEDENGBORG FOUNDATION 
INCORPORATED 
Room 1249, 18 East 41st St., New York 
















A dress that is 
Parisian in every smart line 


foryou to make up in colorful, new, Spring 
see designed by foremost artists of 
rance for 





A FAMOUS fashion designer of France created 
this lovely model. Pretty Mary Eaton shows 
You, step by step, how you can make it up yourself in 
4) minutes—all in a wonderful Peter Pan window dis- 
play you soon will see in your own dealer's window. 

You will see there, too, the charming Peter Pan 
patterns, full of the emotional, artistic, youthful vivac- 
ity that makes Paris the favored birthplace of feminine 

hions. Rich with a Springtime gaiety of color— 
carefree colors that never fade nor run. 


GUARANTEE: "We will replace any garment made of 
genuine PETER PAN if it fades. 


Peter Pan Fabrics will delight you. 
Smoothly woven of fine, combed 
yarns, each inch with 20 to 30 more 
threads than in similar fabrics, lovely 
in texture and looks, long-lasting 
under hard service. 

HENRY GLASS & CO. 

45Y White St., New York, N.Y. 

USE COTTON 

—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC 
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| The Road to the City of Health 
(Continued from page 38) 


They were heavily covered with liquid 
shoe polish. As a tall, lean man and 
a short, fat man came toward the 
clowns, the two dauber clowns pre- 
tended to stumble as they fell upon 
the men’s shoes. Of course, the men 
were angry. 
rub off the polish, but the more they 








rubbed, the more polish was added. 
Shoe Brush clown ended the quarrel 
by rubbing the shoes briskly, then 
polishing them with his coat tails. 
demanded pay, but the men refused to 
pay him. The daubers then threat- 
ened to spoil the men’s shines and 


chased them down the street, the fat | 


man puffing far behind the lean man. 
The crowd shouted with laughter. 

When the 
people were leaving, they were given 
programs of the performance which 
was to be held in the stadium. Al- 
though Jean and Bob could not stay to 
see the show, they read the program, 
at the end of which appeared this little 
rhyme: 

Hope you’ll come to see our show. 

You’ll be glad you came, we know. 

We, the Brush Performers five, 

To give pleasure always strive. 


As you journey on your way, 

Use us, children, every day. 

We will keep you very neat 

From your head down to your feet. 


As the children left the merry 
giants, Bob felt in his pocket to make 
sure that he still had the golden key. 
Then he took Jean’s hand, and they 
walked on toward the gates of the city. 
Just as the last rays of daylight left 
the sky, the children reached the City 
of Health. With trembling hands, 
Bob turned the key in the lock and the 
gate swung back. 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


1. Name some of the things which 
Jean owned separately from Bob. 

2. Why do you think that each used 
separately the articles which you men- 
tioned? 

3. How was the Five-Brush Parade 
announced? 

4. Tell about the antics of the Tooth- 
brush clown. 

5. What did the Clothes Brush clown 
do? 

6. Describe the Shoe Brush clown 
and the Dauber clowns’ tricks. 

7. Where did Jean and Bob go after 
the parade? 

8. At what time of day did Jean and 
Bob reach the city gates? 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


1. Make a poster advertising a Five- 
Brush Carnival which zee 
to hold among the children of your 
neighborhood. 


illustrating the Five-Brush Parade. 
a) Let each child paint one scene. 
Choose the best ones to illus- 

trate the entire parade. 


book form. 

c) Make the cover. Balance the 
lettering with a line of the 
same color at the bottom. 
Have the bottom margin wider 
than the top, and the side 
margins even. 

d) Carefully write the title-page. 
(Look into a book to see what 
belongs on this page.) 

e) Make a table of contents. 

f) Copy the rhyme found at the 
end of the program, using it 
for the next to the last page. 

g) Cut from magazine advertise- 
ments pictures of the five 
(Continued on next page) 
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| $1140 to $3300 Year 
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Lovers of Romance 


The daubers agreed to | 


He | 
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arade was over and the | 


Mystery and Wonder 
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2. Make a co-operative picture book | 


b) Place the scenes in order in | 





Do you want a steady for life job with the United | 


| States Government? Teachers have a big advantage, 

because of their training and education. Over 20,000 
| positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
Write immediately to 


| short hours and pleasant work. 


| Franklin Institute, Dept. C-250, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions now open to teachers, sample coach- 
ing, and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


Come to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Here you can find a new, fresh, ever-varied and de- 
lightful panorama of changing scene and life. 


Here you will experience pleasures and thrills that 
will cheer your heart and remain ever a delight in 
your memory. South Africa is a veritable treasure 
house of fascinating wonders—a Pandora Box from 
which your hands will draw out, every moment, some 
new and wonderful happiness,—a continuous round 
of charms which never pall or cloy. 


South Africa is a land of invigorating climate, where life is full 
of song and pleasure. Here modern civilization moves cheek by 
jowl alongside of picturesque, quaint, dignified native Kraal life. 
a by side with modern surgery witch doctors still ply their 
craft. 


You will find many things you have never seen and can only find 
in this ancient land famous for its legendary history: 


Great Diamond Mines The Mighty Drakensberg 
Mile Deep Gold Fields Mountains 

Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins Wonderful Victoria Falls 

The Magic Cango Caves Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances Kruger Big Game Park 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals and Glorious Cape Peninsula 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 


Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the finest sporting fish 
of the world. 


Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the angler’s paradise. Golf on 
sporty courses midst nearby towering mountains. Year round 
outdoor tennis on fast, true, antheap courts. You travel on com- 
fortable railroads or along fine motor roads with modern hotels 
to rest in. 





Write for detailed information and free booklet, 
“Sun Country,” or send 12¢ (to cover postage) for 
fully illustrated travel literature. 


South African Travel Bureau 


7 and 11 Broadway New York City 


3-2-28 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL —TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


















THE GEM of THE ROCKIES 


V= JASPER NATIONAL PARK, the Alpine para- 
dise of the Canadian Rockies. 5300 square 
miles of scenic grandeur, including many of the 
highest peaks of this famous mountain region. 

Here, you can enjoy many and varied recreations. Mountain climbing 
with Swiss guides. Golf on an 18-hole course, ahd in a most magni- 
ficent setting. Glorious hours of trail riding or ‘hiking through scented 
forests, past lake and roaring torrent. Motoring on the finest of moun- 
tain roads, including the scenic Athabaska Valley drive to Mount 
Edith Cavell. Unsurpassed bathing in outdoor heated pool, and boat- 
ing on beautiful Lac Beauvert. At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in a 
pleasing relaxation of formality. Accommodation for 500 guests. Rates 
i 50 aday up, American Plan. Open May 21st to September 30th. 

Jasper Golf Week, September 8th to September 15th. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 
OFFICES 


,Kaness bs ity 





Portland. Me Please send me your free booklet on Jasper 
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argnd Tre mle National Park. 
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its rich inspiring tone. 40 year 
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You - now learn easily and quickly, right in your own Aes | 
home, by a wonderfully simple method, how to plan and AS & 
make all your clothes and save half on everything. 4S Sy 
FF a on™ 
The Woman’s Institute will teach you how to #4 peg wt “ye 
put so much style into every garme nt th at noth- “ os o ee 
X ing will ever appear “home-made.” You oe os ae 
2 will be proud to wear it because you will 2° he. * 
i know it is as smart and becoming as KE ot en WE ye 
er anything in the shops. Nh ao on 
Mail the coupen today ae aes 4 Oy \® 
}/ FREE *: Free Booklet, sae » “ * 
j “Making Beautiful Clothes.’ It tells how the “ar 0 eet 
of Women’s Institute can help you to have more Jy wo oS © eh! 
p and prettier clothes and earn $20to$40 vey we ge ss 
a week at home in spare time. 7 ye = » 
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brushes mentioned and mount | 
carefully on the last page of 
the book. 

h) Make the back cover of the 
book from a plain piece of pa- 
per, the same size and color 
as the front cover. 

i) Fasten the pages with paper 
fasteners. 





Art and a Project Curriculum 
(Continued from page 26) 


JUDGING A LESSON IN ART 


Let us see how such a philosophy 
might affect an actual art lesson, and | 
what standards we could use to judge | 
a lesson thereby. Suppose we enter a 
;room where the children are making 
posters. Observing the children rather 
than the teacher, we determine first of 
all to what degree the work has been | 
planned by them. We decide whether 
lor not the children have a concrete, 
well-defined purpose for the posters 
they are making. They will not feel 
lan Bd interest in poster-making un- 
| less they have a real use for the fin- 
ished product. If we find them making 
posters which advertise “Pottery Sales” 
or “Vacation Tours,” things quite 
japart from their interests, we know 
the poster represents a problem of the 
teacher’s choice rather than of the 
| children’s. 

Let us suppose, however, that the 
lesson passes this first test. We find 
the children making posters to adver- 
\tise to the rest of the school the fact 
that their room has a radio and invites 
the other children of the school to come 
|and listen during the broadcasting of a 
|near-by symphony orchestra’s concerts 
‘for children. We may then be satisfied 
‘that the work is an outgrowth of a 
child enterprise. 

We next observe whether or not the 
‘children have had full participation in 
‘the plans for executing their purpose. 
If we see them all working on the same 
design, perhaps even following a sketch 
made on the blackboard by the teacher 
| (not an unusual occurrence), we know 
‘that they have had little part in the 
planning. If, on the other hand, we 
see each child working out his own 
plan, however crude, making his own 
|design and choosing his own colors, we 
|know that the teacher has the ability 
|to get the children to think through the 
various steps of their own problems. 

Finally, the children’s ability to 
| judge their own work and to recognize 
'the value of comparing results, which 
in this case involves a decision as to 
whether or not the finished posters 
|meet the need for which they were 
| planned, shows whether they have fully 
participated in the final activity of a 
constructive project. 

The philosophy of the project meth- 
od also demands that we determine 
whether the teacher has used all the 
possible opportunities for developing 
new interests and inspiring new activ- 
ities. In this case she might have pre- 
pared an exhibit of commercial post- 
ers, hoping to give the children an in- 
terest in and appreciation of the growth 
of commercial art. She might have il- 
lustrated the various color schemes 
chosen by the children with an exhibit 
of nasaliel art products, in the hope 
that they would inspire a desire to 
learn more about good color. 

Someone will say that it is easy to 
apply this philosophy to poster work, 
but what can one do in a painting les- 
son? However, the same principles ap- 
ply. The teacher and children must 
have the same purpose, to appreciate 
the beauty of flowers—their form, line, 
and color—rather than to make so 
many neat little paintings which may 
be hung upon the wall. The children 
must be allowed to experiment with 
different mediums and methods, gradu- 
ally developing their own standards for 
judging the results. Their execution 
must be the result of their experimen- 
tation, rather than the following of di- 
rections dictated by the teacher. The 
teacher must disregard her ideas of 
what she thinks the finished flowers 
should look like, and judge the value of 
the lesson in relation to its more vital 
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Crack 
Trains 


Minneapolis 
and St. Paul 


North Coast Limited 
The Comet 
Black Hawk 
Commercial Limited 
Oriental Limited 


Burlington 
Route 





The comfortable > 
water-level 
route which 
runs alongside 
the upper Mis- 
sissippi River 
for 300 miles 
through a 7" 
region of rare _ 


charm. 


On your trip to Minneapolis 
for the Convention of the 


National 
Educational 
Association 


learn what the Burlington 
river-level route means 0 
terms of smooth riding com 
fort. Charming river scenery 


by day. Restful sleep at night. 


Beautifully equipped trains 
operating on fast schedules at 
even, regulated speed. 


Infermation—Tickets—Reservations 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
179 West Jackson St., Phone Wabash 460 


S. J. Owens, General Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 
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4 Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCAS 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
jefor and universally used in the finest homes and 
fices throughout thecountry. Madein sectionsof dif- 
nt sizes, ouans Le cuneny jc lh 4 
iveappearance, Pricecompleteasshowna 2, 
«binding, aa ee felt-cushioned 
vass doors, beautifully finish in plain golden oak, 





5, In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 

walnut (willow), $18.25, -In genuine mahogany 

walnut, $2350. Other styles at correspondingly 

prices. Shipped direct from factory or 

at a big saving TO YOU. Write for 

catalog No. 24. 

C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

rey of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Officeand Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 

New York Show Room, 130 W. 42d St. 
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OMAN’S “most distressing 

and embarrassing problem 
is no longer a problem in more 
than a million homes where 
NONSPI (an antiseptic liquid) is 
used to destroy armpit odors and 
divert the perspiration to other 
parts of the body. 


Women, formerly victims of ex- 
cessive underarm perspira- 
tion, now keep their 
armpits dry and odorless 
and save their clothes 
from destructive 
perspiration 
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For the Music Hour 


(Continued from page 42) 


paused, and Bob finished her sentence. 
“*Turkish March,’” he said. 


Beethoven’s name. “Let us all repeat 
it together to help us remember it,” 
she said. 

“We shall remember the music any- 
way,” Bob declared. 


Beethoven on Thursday, you shall hear 
it again,” Miss Martin promised. 





The Chipping Sparrow 
(Continued from page 85) 
After the children have read the 


| story about the chipping sparrow, ask 


them the following questions: 
1. How is the nest of the chipping 

| sparrow made? 

2. What color are the eggs? 

3. Is the chipping sparrow a large! 
bird? 

4. What color is the cap that it 
wears on its head? 

5. What does the chipping sparrow 
eat? 

6. What does it say? 

7. What do we sometimes call the 
'chipping sparrow? 

8. What do little chipping sparrows 
like to eat? 


Making a Window Trans- 
parency from Health Posters 
(See pages 80-31) 


These designs may be used for a 
window transparency. From heavy 
construction paper cut four frames 
| 14% by 12% inches. Cut out the cen- 

ter oblongs, leaving frame margins 1% 
|inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 
| over each opening. Trace the figures 
from one page on black paper and cut 
them out. Lay the frame on one full- 
page design so that the printed picture 
shows through as a guide. Then paste 
the figures in place and add any 
needed details with a heavy pencil. 
Over this frame paste another so that 
the picture is between the two. Use 
the remaining two frames for the other’ 
full-page design. 





Picture Study—“Children of 
Charles I” 


(Continued from page 44) 


in London, received by Charles I with 
every possible honor, pensioned, with 
the title of court painter, and estab- 
\lished in a house at Blackfriars on the 
Thames. A few months later he was 
knighted. His portraits of the royal 
family are very numerous, while his 
other paintings of this period provide a 
veritable census of the English nobility. 

The death of Rubens in 1640 tempted 
Van Dyck back to Antwerp, ‘but his 
years of hard work and dissipating 
| pleasure had broken him in health, and 
he returned to London, only to die the 
next year. In England, where he was 
|not overshadowed by the genius of 
Rubens, Van Dyck changed the whole 
course of painting, and as a portraitist 
he ranks with Rembrandt and Velas- 
quez. 





The America of factories and of 
mass production is beginning to har- 
ness the attractive force of good design 
in team with the tractive power of her 
machinery. We are now showing signs 
of understanding that to walk with 
beauty we need not necessarily limit 
ourselves to trooping through the gal- 
leries of our formal collections of art. 
We are beginning to impose conditions 
on the machinery which crowded out 
the handicrafts and home industries in 
the name of efficiency; we are still con- 
tent to have things made for us at less 
expenditure of human energy than in 


that they be pleasing to the eye and to 
the touch as well as cheap and useful. 





|\—-Robert W. DeForest, in “Review of 


Reviews.” 


Miss Martin wrote the title under| 


“When you have told me about’! 


| 


the old days of handwork, but we ask | 

















After the Convention—4 days in 
Glacier and Waterton Lakes 


NATIONAL PARKS 


$5750 


BORE returning home from the 
N.E.A. Convention in Minneapolis 
see the wonder spots of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Montana, and Waterton 
Lakes National Park, adjoining it in 
Canada... A glorious 4-Day All-Expense 
Tour of this international playground 
costs only $57.50;a4-Day Tourof Glacier 
Park only at $45.25 is another vacation 
bargain. It will pay you to buy athrough 
round trip ticket to Glacier Park with 


| a stop-oft at Minneapolis for the con- 


vention. Inquire today! 


GREAT NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
Mail the Coupon 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager NI-6 : 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. j 
OC Lam planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention in Mi i 
apolis, July 1-6. i 
OI will visite Glacier National Park. Please send me free books | 
about trip to Convention and about Glacier National Park. | 
i 

1 

i 

! 
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| Ores 
A dependable veslway 
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Traveling East or West 


Enjoy a restful night on Lake Erie—a delightful 
break in your journey to or from Niagara Falls. 


C & B Line Steamers 


Each Way Every Night Between 


Cleveland and Buffalo 


offer you unlimited facilities including large, comfortable 


staterooms that insure a long night’s refreshing sleep. Luxurious 
gnig 


cabins, wide decks, excellent dining room service. Courteous 


attendants. 


A trip you will long remember. 


Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls, Eastern and 
Canadian points. Connections at Cleveland for Cedar 
Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit and points West. 


Daily Service May lst to November 14th NewLowFare 
Leaving at 9:00 p. m.; arriving at 7:30 a. m. © 


Ask your ticket agent or tourist agency 
for tickets via C & B Line. 


Round T 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
E. 9th Street Pier, Cleveland, Ohio 


Automobiles carried 
$6.50 and up 


ya i uu IIe ! 
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‘‘Where you can get the best 
meals ever served in adining 
car—where you can sleep 
with perfect relaxation’’— 


RAIbROAD 
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Travel via Great Western 
to the 





N.E. A. Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JUNE 30 to JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from the 
East, West, South via Chicago Great 
Western. Special N. E. A. trains will 
be operated via the Great Western to 
Minneapolis— from Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Des Moines, Omaha. 
All-Steel Equipment. Pullmans of 
the latest type, observation and club 
cars, and dining cars serving wonder- 
ful meals at very moderate prices. 
Write for details about fares to the 
Convention and for literature de- 
scriptive of the Twin Cities and 
Minnesota’s Ten Thousand Lakes. 


—Also let us tell you how you can 
combine your visit to the Convention 
with a delightful outdoors vacation 
at one of Minnesota’s far famed lake 
resorts, or with a marvelous sight- 
seeing tour through Yellowstone, 
Glacier Park or the Canadian Rockies 
and the Pacific Northwest at sur- 
prisingly low cost. 

Just tell us what you'd like to see. 
You'll be astonished tofind how much 
you can do and see at comparatively 
little expense via Great Western. 


Address R. A. Bishop, General Passenger Agent 
122 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IL. 


Chicago Great Western 
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(Continued from page 32) 


hoarding? A thoroughbred does not 
put away all his money, selfishly dodg- 
ing his responsibilities to his school or 
city or country. He stands his share 
of the expense. A thoroughbred does 
; not neglect his health in order to save. 
He may make himself a burden to 
someone else if he does. His saving 
may prove very expensive—if it ne- 
| cessitates doctor’s bills.” 

David looked puzzled. “First I 
spend too much; then I spend too lit- 
| tle! How can I tell what to spend?” 
| “The idea,” explained his mother, 
“is to be neither spendthrift nor miser- 
ly, but thrifty. Save as much as you 
can without shirking your duty toward 
the rest of the world. Thrift is not 





: beg saving, but wise spending. You 


see, Daddy and I budget our income, 
| so as not to spend too much or too 
little in one place.” 

David sighed. “Be neither too free 
nor too stingy, but just right. 
sounds like a big order!” 

Some time after that, when two boys 
| stopped to ask David to go on a wiener 
| roast, he answered that he would see, 
and bounded up to his room, where his 
mother was putting up fresh curtains. 
“Mother, may I go-——if I can afford it?” 

“Yes. But how do you tell?” 

“Oh, by looking at my budget.” 
From a drawer in his desk, David 
drew a muffin tin. The little pans 
were labeled: “Savings,” “Maga- 
zines,” “Shows,” “Other Fun,” 
“Lunches,” “School Affairs.” 








the pan labeled “Other Fun.” “Why, 
|I could go twice!” After David had 


gone, his mother noticed that there 
were three nickels left in that pan, 
and that no pan was empty. David 
| was learning thrift. 
Z | CONVERSATION 
Do you have an allowance? If not, 


do you think your mother and father 





time as much as you are in the habit 
of having during the week, so that you 
could learn how to handle money? If 
| you can arrange to do this, what will 
| you do with a part of your money, 
| preferably just as soon as you get it? 
Why is it wise to save? Then you will 


That | 


“Oh, yes!” cried David, looking into | 


| would be willing to give you all at one | 


have a little sum for any future need. | 


| You may not need to touch your sav- 
ings until you want to go to college, or 
to start out in business, but how you 
will appreciate having a bank account 
then! Like David, you will have a 
safe feeling and so much more self- 
respect, if you know that you always 
have some money of your own tucked 
away somewhere. Besides, if you save 
a little from every allowance rather 
than just once in a while, you will 
form the habit of saving, and you will 
have a better chance to be a successful 
business person when you grow up. If 
you cannot save, you may never be 
successful in a business way, however 
bright or well-educated you may be. 
If you have a quarter a week, can you 
not put away a nickel? If you have 
fifty cents, a dime? . 

If you are thrifty—that is, if you 
make your money go just as far as 
possible—you will not keep your sav- 
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I want men and women to act as 

agents for Zanol Pure Food Products, 
Toilet Preparations, Flavors, Soaps, 
Perfumes. Over 350 fast sellers, 
Orders in every home. Dignified, 
pleasant work. No experience or 
capital required. 


$40 in 24 Hours 
That’s Collander’s record, Myron 
made $13 his first afternoon. 
Pearl made $750 in one month. 
I will take all of your time 
or only spare time if you 
prefer. Your profits will 
start immediately, Write 
now for details of this 
wonderful proposition. 


Albert Mills, 


393 American Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ideal Profession 


for Women PY 


‘Women succeed as well as men 

in Surgical Chiropody. Digni- 

fied easy profession. $5,000.00 

to $15,000.00 a year. Patients 

waiting in every locality. 

Only 2 years at best known Col- 

lege of Chiropody equips you. ot 

j 
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Largest foot clinics — faculty of 





well-known surgeons. 4 years high | 

| =< a entities you po en- ) 

r. Study in Chicago. rn while you 
learn, Wri 404. 


ite for catalog. Dept. 5 ~ 
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to Be a Thoroughbred | Agents: $9 an Ho 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF CHIRO 
1 North Clark St., Chicago, 





ins time at home making displa 
Light. pleasant work, No 
instruct and 

y for full particulars, 





MONEY FORA 


or women can earn $15 to $25 
ing diplaycond 


The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 








now ill-shaped noses quickly, 


the only noseshaping appliance 





nose. M. Trilety, Pioneer 





How to Obtain 


A Perfect Looking 


My latest improved Mode! 25 


permanently and comfortably at bom, 


of 


adjustment and a safe and guaranteed 
device that will actually give yous 
looking nose. Write for free booklet 
tells you how to obtain a perfect 


Specialist, Dept. 2904, Binghamtop, ¥ 











Write for 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, 





TEACHERS 


Proven Money-Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies,et 


Fitchburg, Mas. 
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o line of Dress Goods, 

Fabri 
€ ° Liberal 
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Women “‘ go wild” over this 


= THe Nationa impornme Cs, 


Dept. E-31,6573 Broadway, i. '.6 








Why Not Sell Us Your Spare Time! 


00an hour, $19.70 Daily Easy Full Time. 


juaranteed Hosiery. 57 styles. 89 colors for Men 


dren, including latest ‘Silk to the Top’’ Ladies’ Hose ante 


Fancies. No capitalor experience needed. We furl 
Silk hose for your own "RE 


E. New Plan, Write todays 


ee FREE. 
MILTON MATHEWS, Park 2815, Cincinnati 





ANT WORK .c- 


: : STOUCHING , Ba 
Earn $20 to $50 a week RETOU Te ™ 


women. No selling or canvassing. 
home, furnish working outfit_and em 
Weta Sotay, ARTCRAFT ——- 4 


ept. C-1, 427 Diversey Parkway, 





oy 





EARN $25 WEEKLY “*",!.22 


ers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. Copyright But. 


“*How to Write for Pay’’ 


Free. . 
_ PRESS REPORTING INST., 962, St. Louis 





We D: Teache 


D? you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bigger position with more 
income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 


H0 TO 


Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years ot 
teaching experience) are esired. 
This position gives an opportunity to 
prone! 9 to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make 2 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to al 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, €x- 
perience, and the time you can wor 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address L. N. Grunder, Desk 5, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 
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WRITERS + ARTISTS 
MUSICIANS + STUDENTS 
TEACHERS + TOURISTS 





enjoy the congentality and economy of 
LLOYD TOURIST 3RD CABIN 
to ENGLAND 
Ireland 


FRANCE 
Germany 


Lyd Comfort Via Lloyd Cuisine 


For information, rates, etc., 
write Professional Service Department 


NORTH GERMAN 


LOYD 


32 Broadway, New York City 








Teachers know that good health de- 
pends on good teeth. Keep teeth 
sound and gums firm by daily use of 
MU-COL, the dependable mouth 
wash. Recommend it to your pupils 
and their parents. 

MU-COL is a saline-alkaline com- 
bination of basic salts with essential 
oils, Mild, and pleasant to the 
taste, but positive in its benefits. 
Comes in powder form, dissolves 
quickly in warm water, econom- 
ical—use it freely. 

MU-COL 
A\ Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Free sample t 


0 teachers 



















» Saint Teresa Little Flower Medal 


\FREE 


“im Cut out this advertisement and send 
to us with your name and address and 
we will mail you this Little Flower 






Medal absolutely FREE, without 
one cent of expense to you. 


” Dept. H-1 1, 


PE WRITERS 


STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial 
for =a illustrated lists and special reduced prices 
Sorth western ypewriter Exchange, 121N_Franciseo,Chicago, til, 


Providence, R. I. 
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ings at home. One of the best things 
about saving money is that you can 
make what you have saved earn some 
more for you. How can you do this? 
What are some of the places that will 
pay you for the use of your money? 
Invested in a savings bank, stocks, 
bonds, insurance, and so on, your 
money will double itself in ten or fif- 
teen years, and you will not have had 
to lift a finger toward earning the 
extra amount. 

Often it is thriftier to spend money 
than to save it. Can you think how? 
Is it thrifty to go without rubbers be- 
cause they are expensive? Is it thrifty 
to 7 shoes, coats, or dresses that are 
too cheap? 

Perhaps your brother in the eighth 
grade could get a job now, and help 
bring money to your family. Would 
that be better than for him to go on 
spending money by going through high 
schcol? Probably it would be much 
cheaper for him to spend the money 
to finish high school; for then, when 
he is a man, he will be able to earn 
much more than he would if he should 
leave school now. A thoroughbred fits 
himself to be as useful to the world as 
possible. 

We need to be thrifty in other things 
as well as in money. Time is some- 
thing which is wasted almost as much 
as money. How can you be saving 
with time? By not dawdling over 
work or play; by never having an idle 
moment; by improving your spare 
time by reading or cultivating some 
worth-while hobby. 

How can you be thrifty with your 
health? By not exposing yourself 
carelessly, getting too tired at play, 
keeping too late hours, eating impru- 
dently, or neglecting your eyes or 
teeth. A thoroughbred keeps himself 
fit. The world finds him a pleasanter 
person. *“Penny-wise-pound-foolish” 
persons are usually troublesome to 
someone else. ; 

How can you be thrifty with your 
paper, paints, clothing, food, the lights 
at home, and so on? A thoroughbred 
shows his appreciation of things that 
are provided for him. 

Would you not like to join hands 
with thrifty Uncle Sam, and help him 
in his saving? He saves the birds be- 
cause they eat harmful insects; he 
stocks ponds and streams with fish, 
and forests with game, and protects 
them; he keeps soil from wearing out 
by giving it fertilizer; he saves and 
creates more forests for our pleasure 
and comfort; he changes deserts into 
fertile lands by bringing water to 
them. In all ways he is trying to 
make up for the extravagance of the 
people who lived before us. By being 
thrifty with the inheritance which we 
possess, you can help him to make 
this a more comfortable world for 
future generations. 
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resentative in charge of an entire State. 
ri 
ut yourself which you care to give. 


420 PENTON BUILDING 


TEACHERS WANTED 


RURAL SCHOOL BOARD MAGAZINE 


Pleasant, interesting, and exceptionally profitable 
vacation employment that brings you immediate 
returns this summer, and if you wish, an extra 
income all next year. 

If you drive an automobile you can make your 
summer vacation douby profitable as our resident 
or travelling representative either at home or in 
any territory you select, by applying now, at once, 
for exclusive territory assignments. 

No experience required. 
get business, and an income at once through actual 
field ‘work, visiting congenial School people, School 
board members and superintendents, who will be 
glad to help you. 

Then if you wish we will give you every help in 
appointing and managing sub-agents in your terri- 
tory, who will work for you and earn an extra in- 
come for you not only at once but every week and 
every month during the 1928-1929 school year. 

These sub-agents will build a profit-making Exclusive business for you which you can 
manage during the school year without interfering ‘with your teaching. 

From the beginning we will allow you a liberal commission and drawing account, and if 
you prove successful in your own efforts and with sub-agents, will appoint you Exclusive 


Write at once for full information; tell us your age, education, teaching experience, ter- 
tory desired, married or single, reference, kind of car you drive, and any other details 
Write today to:— 


THE RURAL SCHOOL BOARD MAGAZINE 


In every State as full or part time 
representatives for this new 


We teach you how to 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








. Ask us to send you a free introductory copy of this 
Superintendents new and helpful magazine for your School Board. 
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wonderful tour encompassing the best 
of the West— 


Colorado 
Yellowstone 
California 


Through Denver, Colorado Springs, 
the Pikes Peak Region, Royal Gorge, 
Salt Lake City and American River 
Canyon to the Pacific Coast. Choice of 
routes returning, including the famous 
Golden State Route through the Apache 
Trail Country, the Land of Romance. 


Very Low Round Trip Fare 
Stopover Anywhere 


And here’s another splendid oppor- 
tunity to see much for little—the Rock 
Island’s all-expense two-weeks vacation 
tour of the Colorado Rockies—person- 
ally conducted or independent. Special 
parties every week see the best of 
Colorado’s scenery and enjoy the 
best railroad, hotel and auto 


service at minimum COE 1G 





For complete imforma- 
tion on Rock Island 























planned vacations, mail | S | n qd 
this coupon. 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 363A 
708 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your free book describing 
() Colorado C) Yellowstone (C) California 


([) All-Expense Colorado Tours 


{check book or books desired}; also information regarding low summer fares and train 
schedules. 
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EUROPE 


Every deck, every sunny 
corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one class— 
TOURIST Third Cabin. And so, even 
though you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have the complete 
freedom of the ship. Noclass distinc- 
tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go“ TOURIST” 
in specially reserved quarters on such 
famous liners as Majestic, world’s 
largest ship, Homeric, Olympic and 
Belgenland. 


May we not send you complete in- 
formation about our many sailings to 
principal ports of Europe? 


Gi. 
\wW 





$102 3 


ONE WAY 


$184 30 


ROUND TRIP 
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| Standard Tests in Geography 
(Continued from page 24) 


country is in a separate booklet, one of 
which is needed for each child. Each 
booklet is divided into two parts: Part 
I, Information Test, containing fifty 
questions testing the pupil’s knowledge 
of geographical facts; Part II, Prob- 
lem Test, containing twenty-five ques- 
tions which test the pupil’s ability to 
apply the principles of geography in 
concrete situations. The type of re- 
sponse for both parts is that popular 
form. the multiple choice. Four pos- 
sible answers are listed and numbered, 
only one of which is correct. All that 
the pupil has to write is the number of 
| the given answer he considers best. 

| Timing—The timing for this test 
| must be accurate. Eight minutes are 
| allowed for Part I, six minutes for 
| Part II. 

Scoring.—Perfect accuracy in scor- 
ing this group of tests is possible, be- 
cause only a number is used to indi- 
| cate an answer. There are no partly 
correct answers and ambiguous re- 
sponses to be judged by the scorer. 
The problem of misleading mistakes in 
spelling is also eliminated. The scor- 
ing directions suggest that the children 
correct each other’s papers, but I al- 
ways feel that this is unwise in the 
case of a standard test. These scales 
are instruments aiming at more exact 
measurements of school results. It 
seems to me that it is worth while to 
increase this accuracy by doing the 
scoring yourself. 

Re-testing—Each of these four tests 
is published in two parallel forms, 
making possible a follow-up test at the 
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|few samples. Genuine and honest 
ress is shown on the re-test only whe 
you put your test papers away afte 
you have the scores, and forget the 
specific questions of Form 2, so far 

your teaching plans are concerne 
Your teaching may improve as a Tesul: 
of the study of a well-made test yo 

effort may be greater, and certain 
the children’s interest in geogra , 
will be stimulated. These are lem! 
mate and worthy causes for greg, 
improved results on the second form 4 
ay test. 

UTHOR’s NoTE: The tests i 
in this article may be purchased fren ia 
lic School Publishing Co., Bloomington, }j 
and the Bureau of Administrative 'p, 
search, College of Education, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. “4 


An Aid in Dictionary Wor, 
By Frances Hope Jefferson 


To make dictionary work, that js 
the actual finding of a word, easier 
teach the —_ the alphabet in lette: 
groups in both regular and reverse ¢y. 
der. I have used the following gTOUup- 
ings because of the natural rhyme 
Forward: abed; efg; hijk; Imnop: 
arst; uv; wxyz. Reverse order: zyxwy: 
ut; srqp; onmlkj; ihg; fed; cha. It js 
‘best to lead the class to work out this 
| grouping for themselves. By this meth. 
od, the pupils quickly learn the alpha. 
bet both forward and backward. 

For practice, write lists of words op 
the blackboard and let the pupils re. 
, write them, first, in regular alphabet. 
ical order, then, in reverse order, 
They must not refer to their alphe- 
betically arranged lists when listing 


pnies sent 
At this m 
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his famou 
adoption, 
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For a 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED /JTAR LINE REVEAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LINE 





end of the term. This always stimu-|the words in reverse order. 
lates the interest of the pupils, and! week, drill the pupils from five to ten 
gives both you and them a sense of sat- minutes daily on the correct listing of 
isfaction at the concrete evidence of|groups of words according to the first 


him arms 
and Briti 
activities 


EMNTERNMATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Address No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices 
elsewhere or any authorized steamship agents. 







progress. Here, however, a word of 
warning needs to be spoken. Care 
must be taken never to teach the items 
of any test which is made on the prin- 
ciple of “sampling.” Anyone could 
drill the children to perfection in these 





two letters, then the first three, and s 
on. List names of people, places, ani- 
| mals, foods, and so on. Have frequent 
| contests between the pupils individv- 
jally, the pupils in different rows, and 
| between the grades. 
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—ithe Pikes Peak Region 


This Famed Scenic Vacation 
Spot Offers Ideal Facilities in 


Summer Courses for Teachers 


In the comfort of a Colorado Summer—bright skies, wine- ii 
like air, cool nights, world-famed scenery—it’s like a restful bid ne" 
vacation to take a summer course at Colorado Springs. P ft, ) 


The Teacher intent upon special or advanced work can bring ety 
an enthusiasm to the task which would be impossible in a humid a 
hot region. 

Colorado College offers well planned courses, Broadmoor Art 
Academy has continuous classes, and City Schools have courses *% 
for high and grade school pupils. 


Dr. Stockton Axson, of Rice Institute, Will Head 
English Department with Two Courses— 
Credits Can Apply Toward Degrees 


Dr. Axson, who is Professor of English at Rice Institute and 
lecturer in English Literature at Princeton, will have two 
courses which he will give for full credit. Prof. W. E. Stone- 
burner, of Wooster College, will offer three courses in Educa- 
tion, including High School Teaching. 

Several courses, Psychology and Education, English Language 
and Literature, Latin, Romance Languages and German, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Music, Sociology, Advertising, etc., 
will be offered by the regular faculty. 

Credits for work accepted anywhere toward the A. B. degree, 
and graduate course credits apply toward A. M. at Colorado 
College. 

Full information upon any phase af Summer Courses, 

Accommodations, Vacation data sent promptly on request to— , 
Guy H. Albright, Administration Bldg., Colorado College; or Director }\, 
Broadmoor Art Academy; or Colorado Systane Cham- if Nig 
ber of Commerce, 187 Independence Bldg., COLO- 
RADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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COMFORT 





$1.50 


$2.00 


FREE 
GARAGE 









T. E. Farrow 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


TURPIN HOTEL 


17 Powell St., at Market 


This Central Downtown Location 
an Important Convenience to You 


SPLENDID VALUE 


Rates per day, single, with detached bath: 


With private bath: 
$2.50 


Extra person 50c—if with twin beds $1.00 


ECONOMY ||| 


$2.00 





$3.00 


FREE 
YELLOW TAXI 


W. M. Sell, Jr. 


WHE 
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80 far yi of defeat was particularly pain- 


Oncerned to Governor Dinwiddie. With the 
3 & regu) mee army which Washington led back 
est, yor pple Hold buffalo trail from Fort 
Certainly ressitY went almost’all hope of finan- 
Cography gain for those interested in the 
re legit recess of the Ohio Company, and the 
I~ wernor also felt keenly the loss of 


restige sustained by his colony and 
» Crown. Angry but undaunted, he 












mentione : : 
ought aid from the other col- 
=, ee “Most of the colonial represent- 
ative "Be Mytives, however, were utterly blind to 
versity of Mie importance of action against the 
rench in the Ohio valley, and Eng- 
und’s attitude was only a little less 
pathetic. She had, moreover, no de- 
Work ire to see the colonies acting in con- 
on + or acquiring a martial spirit. 

The British government did, how- 
that is, Byver, wish the colonies to make a joint 
» easier, Btreaty with the Indians, and with this 
in letter Hi, view New York, Pennsylvania, 
rerse or. BMaryland, and the New England col- 
¥ group. Monies sent their ablest men to Albany. 
rhyme, Bat this meeting Benjamin Franklin, a 
Imnop; delegate from Pennsylvania, submitted 
zyxwy; Bhis famous plan of union. It failed of 
a. It is Egdoption, for the colonies thought that 
Out this Hit gave too much authority to the 
is meth. ECrown, while England felt that it gave 
2 alpha. Btoo much power to the colonies! 

1. Dinwiddie, meanwhile, had kept up 
ords on Bhis campaign to rouse the colonies and 
pils re. Bthe Crown to take effective measures 
lphabet. against the French. He repeatedly 
order, Bwrote to the British government, urg- 
alpha- Ming that the colonies be taxed for this 
listing Bpurpose by act of Parliament; and he 
For a Beeaselessly begged England to send 
» to ten Bhim arms, ammunition, military stores, 
sting of Band British troops. As a result of his 
he first Bactivities, two British regiments, under 
and so Bthe command of Major General Ed- 
es, ani. Bward Braddock, embarked, early in 
requent $1755, for Hampton Roads, Virginia. 
\dividu- § Braddock, then a man past sixty 
ws, and Byears of age, had been an officer in the 


British army for forty-five years. Wal- 
ple wrote of him: “Desperate in his 
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slowin gan Old Buffalo Trail | ne = brutal in his behavior, obsti- 


ate in his sentiments, he was still in- 
trepid and capable.” 

In accordance with his instructions, 
Braddock asked the governors of the 
colonies to secure from their assemblies 
an appropriation for the establishment 
of a general fund out of which to de- 
fray the expenses of the campaign. To 
this request the governors replied that 
in their opinion their assemblies would 
never make appropriations for such a 
purpose. Therefore, they recommend- 
ed that each colony be taxed by act of 
Parliament. Little did they dream that 
what they urged with so much wuna- 
nimity would lose to England not only 
the colonies east of the Alleghenies, but 
also that vast territory west of the 
mountains, the seizure of which they 
were then planning. 

Largely through the influence of the 
Ohio Company, it was decided that 
Braddock should advance over the 
mountains toward Fort Duquesne by 
way of Nemacolin’s path and Washing- 
ton’s road. The stockholders of the 
Company were determined to secure 
for it the advantages of Braddock’s 
road-building activities. He left Alex- 
andria on April 19, but it was June 7 
before he started over the mountains, 
at a snail’s pace, with more than three 
hundred axmen in front, constructing 
an elaborate road. Washington, who 
had been made an officer on Braddock’s 
staff, wrote to his brother that Brad- 
dock stopped “to level every molehill 
and to throw a bridge over every 
brook.” 

At last, yielding to Washington’s ad- 
vice, Braddock pushed forward at an 
increased rate of speed, with twelve 
hundred regulars, and two hundred of 
the best provincial troops. With Brad- 
dock were officers who later gained 
fame on other fields: Washington, of 
course; Gage, who commanded the 
British troops at Bunker Hill; Morgan, 
the hero of the battle of Cowpens; ill- 
starred Mercer, who fell at Princeton; 
and Gates, who commanded the Amer- 
ican forces at Saratoga. 

(Continued on next page) 
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a CHILDREN 


How TO SAVE . 


MORTON’S 


IODIZED 


SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 


















Prevent Goiter 


in your pupils and their mothers 
by distributing this FREE book 


Are you aware that simple goiter menaces 
2 out of every 3 children of school age? 


And that this disease is perhaps the 
commonest cause of listlessness, irritability 
and backwardness at school? 


Women, too, are subject to goiter, espe- 
cially during pregnancy. Often they give 
birth to goitrous babies that fail to develop 
normally. 


It is to your interest, as a teacher, to 
help stamp out goiter in your community. 
Doing so will make your pupils brighter, 
better natured and more industrious. 

Our illustrated book, copies of which are 
sent free on request, tells how the use of a 
good iodized salt on the table and in cook- 
ing will save women and children from 
goiter. Mail the coupon at once for a 
supply of these books and give them to your 
pupils to take home. 





Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
Please send me 
“How to Save Children from Goiter” 





copies of 





Name 
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“frica—but not Africa. Palisades and the Pacific at Santa Monica 


_for yout Vacation .. . 
there’s no land like this 


O OTHER section of the nation, 

perhaps no one other part of the 
world, presents so much to make a va- 
cation pay dividends of lasting joy as 
Southern California. Within a few 
miles or a few hours of Los Angeles’ 
exquisite new City Hall is everything 
the Alps, Riviera, Sahara or Capri 
can offer! 

Think of it—the amazing High 
Sierra country that rivals Switzerland ; 
a Riviera-like coastline extending 271 
miles to the Mexican line; a desert as 
fascinating as Sahara; and islands 
emerging from the ocean as intri- 
guing as Capri! y... 

Truly, this is your dream 
land—tright here in America! 
And, to it all, Los Angeles 
is the gateway. Every road 
leads to romance, adventure, 
mystery— to uncommon, lur- 
ing entertainment. You will 
always be going somewhere— 
beaches, mountains, orange 
groves, mountain lakes like 
Arrowheadand Big Bear,palm- 
lined canyons, Old Spanish 
Missions, “Symphonies under 
the Stars,” movie-land! 





No rain will mar a single 
moment of your summer visit. 
Day temperatures are moder- * 
ate, with low humidity. You ° 
will sleep under blankets at ; 
night. Bring light wraps—sure. 


Southern 


—————COCcCOC_— — 





All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. H-5, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles 


Please send me your free booklet about South- 
ern California vacations. Also booklets telling 
especially of the attractions and opportunities in 
the counties which I have checked. 


nT  * 





“A trip abroad in your own America!” 


Los Angeles is the Pacific Coast me- 
tropolis. It is delightfully metropoli- 
tan. Luxurious hotels—and moderate 
priced ones—great theatres, restaurants, 
amusements of every description. Los 
Angeles County is rich in natural re- 
sources, Last year its agricultural prod- 
ucts approximated $95,000,000. 

Here is the Outdoor Sports Capital, 
with San Diego, Santa Ana, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, Ventura and Santa 

sarbara all joining Los Angeles in the 

wealth of offerings of open air pleas- 

ures. Close by are 65 ever green golf 

courses, tennis courts everywhere, 
“~~ mountain bridle paths, ocean 
—lake—upland fishing, near- 
by mile-high mountains. 

And, the beaches! A short 
ride from Los Angeles and 
you are in the midst of the 
“Riviera,” with delightful 
ocean-side cities. Santa Mon- 
ica, Long Beach, La Jolla, La- 
guna, Balboa and a dozen 
others present you the keenest 
of aquatic sports. 


Consult your nearest rail- 
way ticket agent immediately 
about special low rate fares, 
May 15 until O@ober 31, and 
about reservations. 


Fill in and mail the coupoa 
_ at once for an authentic 52- 


m page vacation book. Start 


. making plans now. 


. alifornia 


Sy 


OC Los Angeles 2 Santa Barbara 


©) Los Angeles Sports 0 San Diego 
[) San Bernardino Riverside 
() Orange () Ventura 
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For comfort, 


convenience and scenic splendor — 


make this summer’s eastern trip via 


Ti MINUTE MAN 


EASTBOUND 
Lv. Chicago 5:30 P.M. 
Toledo 12:15 A.M. 


Cleveland 3:08 A.M. 


Rochester &53 A.M 

Troy 2:35 P.M. 
Ar. Boston 

(North Sta.) 7:25 P.M 


WESTBOUND 
Lv. Boston 3P.M 
Ar.Chicago 3:30P.M 


Standard Time 











BOSTON and MAINE RAILROAD 





New England’s Crack Train 


to 


Vacation Land 


Linking BOSTON and CHICAGO via 
the scenic ‘‘Mohawk Trail by Rail’’ 


The direct route to New England’s 
historic Shrines, leading through a 
country rich in recollection. 


The “Line of the Minute Man” of- 
fers direct connections to the moun- 
tains, forests, lakes and shores that 
make New England famous as a 
summer playground. 


De Luxe Equipment 
No Extra Fare 
Write to Travel Bureau, 


North Station, Boston, Mass., 
for “‘Summer Booklet’’ 











May 1% 


No attempt had thus far been made|trail over the Alleghenies and 
by the French to delay Braddock’s|the French from Fort Duquesne ; 
march. Contrecoeur did not believe|fall of 1758. Renamed Fort Pin 
that he could successfully defend Fort | marked the beginning of the nt 
Duquesne with the men at his com- ae | of Pittsburgh. P 
mand, and gave some attention to n 


if 
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Teach 


( 


the following year, a decis} “ 
preparations for a retreat. However, was struck by General Wolfe ang th walt 
Captain Beaujeu, his second in com- and soon thereafter the war be Ptlemen 
mand, suggested that he be permitted | Washington at the foot of Laurd § ipecause 
to lay an ambuscade for Braddock’s came to a close. England’s claim vould no 
| army. Contrecoeur assented, and on | the Ohio valley was confirmed, ang . - an 
July 9, Beaujeu set forth with some’ young colonel returned to Mount ve _ HARRIE 


| Indians, led by Chief Pontiac. 
| Braddock’s army had forded the Mon- 


| rout. 


French troops, and over six hundred | non. There he managed his extensip, 
pene, until the colonies Called 
him to their aid in their struggle 4, 
independence. 

Epitortat Note: The last article ; 
this series will appear next month te 
der the title, “The Dawn of a New Ey 
|Mr. Mason will tell us how communi 
tion between the Atlantic seaboard - 
the Ohio valley developed, during th 
period just after the American Revoly. 
tion. 


The two forces met not long after 


ongahela. Beaujeu’s men took cover 
behind rocks and trees and in the ra- 
vines, and commenced a deadly fire on 
the British, whose huddled columns, 
drawn up in martial array, offered an 
excellent target. After two hours of 
carnage, the remnant of the British 
regulars took to their heels in utter 
Beaujeu seems to have come up- 
on the British unexpectedly, and the | 
fight was, from the French point of 
view, an ordinary forest encounter. 
The British, however, not being accus- 
tomed to taking cover Indian fashion, | found is to divide all words into thr 
called it an ambuscade. _ |¢lasses: words to spell, words to ms 

Braddock died of wounds received in nounce, and words to define, as 
the battle, and Colonel Dunbar, to Words to spell are those in common 
whom the command passed, hastened usage. Increase a child’s speaking w. 
back to Fort Cumberland with the bat- cabulary, then instill in him a desire 
tered remnant of the army. He soon to use these new words in his writin 
marched off to Philadelphia with all, Words to pronounce include all word 
his forces, leaving the frontiers of | found in history, arithmetic, and geop. 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia raphy, as well as in the reading lesson, 
open to attack. The broad highway | Stress careful pronunciation and enw, 
constructed by Braddock now became a ciation, and try to procure smoothnes 
busy path down which swarmed French ,and rhythm. 
and Indian war parties, falling upon From the context a child can ofte 
the defenseless frontier settlements. It! draw his own conclusions as to th 
seemed that France had made good her meaning of a word. This is enjoyable 
claim to all that vast territory up and ,and by degrees he incorporates th 
down the Ohio valley. , word into his vocabulary. 

When, in 1756, William Pitt became | 
leader of the British Cabinet, the war 
was pursued with new vigor. Briga- 2 ' } 
dier General John Forbes, with an army | slumbering, which retains war; and i 
of about six thousand men, two regi-|shall be public opinion, freed an 
ments of which were commanded by! awakening, which shall abolish it- 
Washington, followed the old buffalo Francis Case. 





Spelling 
By Dixie Lee Sowell 
The best spelling device that I have 


It is public opinion, drugged al 














The Ideal Gatelvay ie 
To and from Europe ; 








Spain 





The Spanish Way 


Sail from New York on one of the 
new palatial Spanish Royal Mail 
Liners over balmy southern seas to 
the land of sunshine, romance and 
legend. These fast, modern steam- 
ers with their delightful Spanish en- 
vironment and excellent cuisine and 
service will add much to the enjoy- 
ment of your trip abroad. 

EARLY SAILINGS INCLUDE: To Southern 
Spain: S. S. Antonio Lopez, May 29; S.S. 
Manuel Arnus(new) , June 9; S. S. Monte- 
video, June 20. To Northern Spain: §S. S. 
Cristobal Colon (new), June 1; S. S. Al- 
fonso XIII (new), May toand June 23. 

Booklet from any travel bureau, or 


Spanish Royal Mail Line 


24 State St., New York 
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BLUE School Hous 


LEARN FROM TRAVEL 


For knowledge that only travel can give—take a Royal Blue 
Line Motor Tour. 


Scenes of beauty greet you from the broad windows of a 
Royal Palace Observation Coach—historical spots await 
your visit all along the route you choose. 


One of these luxurious cars is your schooijhouse, agreeable 
people your fellow-students, our guides your instructors. 
The tuition is a most moderate fare. 


For new sights, new pleasures, new friends and an educa- 
tional vacation you will remember, take a Royal Blue Palace 
observation coach from any of the cities listed below. 


You will find it the most satisfactory, the most economical 
and the most delightful trip you have ever enjoyed. When 
you go via Royal Blue Line you are always assured of the 
finest possible service. 


Let us send you free, upon request, an illustrated 
map and guide to any of the cities listed below. 


De Luxe Tours from Coast to Coast 


PORTLAND, ME. COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 










BOSTON PORTLAND, ORE. 
NEW YORK BLU) > LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA Daye ~ © BUFFALO, N.Y. 
WASHINGTON ya TY D NIAGARA FALLS 
NORFOLK oe. DETROIT 
CHICAGO BMaiserna.e MONTREAL, QUE 

LAKE CITY — ‘ QUEBEC, QUE 


ROYAL BLUE “ER9™ LINE 
¢ fice sR TES el Brunswick 


rf : 
sre _ LINE CO,IN) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 59) 


“ n Englishman. My name is 
«walter Raleigh. I tried to make a 
itlement on Roanoke Island, but failed 
because my settlers were lazy and 
would not work. I introduced the po- 
to and tobacco plants into England. 
“Harriet FREER, New York. 


Our Poetry Books 


A few months ago my third-grade 
pupils made poetry books. 
for the books were made of colored con- 
struction paper, each child selecting his 
own color. The words “Poetry Book” 
were pasted in the center of the front 
cover. The letters for these words 
yere traced and cut from manila pa- 
vr, Poems were copied from various 
ources, and pictures to illustrate each 
em were selected and pasted in. The 
pages were then placed in the covers 
and a small white ribbon was tied in 
the upper left-hand corner to hold the 
pages ever’ - : 

The pupils took a great deal of inter- 
est in this work, which was correlated 
with the English classes, and they 
gained a greater love and appreciation 
of poetry—DoroTHY L. Squires, Vir- 
ginia. 

A Parent-Teacher Association in 
Porto Rico 


Since it was a very hard task for us 
to get parents assembled in order to 
form a true Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, we, the teachers in our commu- 
nity, decided to invite them by means 
of letters written by their own children. 

Each child carried a letter to his 
mother and father. If the parents 
could come to the meeting, they wrote 
“ves” at the bottom of the letter and 
returned it to the teacher. 

We prepared an interesting program 
of music, songs, folk dances, physical 
exercises, and dramatizations, both in 


The backs | 
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| English and Spanish. Thus the par-! 


ents had an opportunity to see the abil- | 
| 


jity and preparation of their children. 
| A great many parents came to the | 


entertainment and seemed to enjoy it 
very much. We have now formed a 
real Parent-Teacher Association. The 
|parents are working with us, and we 
are sure they are ready to come to 
school at any time that we may call 
them.—Maria MERCEDES RIVERA, Porto 
Rico. 


Primary Methods and Devices 
(Continued from page 62) 


also contained sentences about farm | 
activities. 

Some weeks later the entire room 
made a trip to Toyland, one of the 
large toy stores in their city. On their 
return the children decided to make a 
toy shop. This offered an opportunity 
for them to learn co-operation. They 
took turns using the vise; the more suc- 
cessful ones offered suggestions as to 
the best method of working; and they | 
arranged a common storehouse for the 
exhibition of their treasures. 

Next the pupils made a visit to a 
circus. When they returned, their lan- 
guage lesson was filled with interesting 
statements and questions about wild 
animals. They were also able, with 
jtheir previous farm experience, to 
|make good comparisons between wild | 
jand tame animals. They made some | 
'toy animals, but could not decide what | 





to use for a tent. Some of the children | © 


in the advanced grades were consulted, | 
and with much pride one of the older | 
boys brought a discarded lamp shade 
|that served admirably. 

The reorganized plan, having been in 
use for three years, is very popular 
with the teachers, who wi Ma that 
under it their pupils make greater prog- 
ress. Moreover, this plan exercises the 
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teacher’s initiative as well as the pu-| 
pils’. 


There is nothing little to the really 
great in spirit.—Dickens. 
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Don’t bother about hotels and 
| trains and schedules— 
| Let us arrange your trip. 
Whether you have weeks or only 
a week-end of leisure there is an 


“expense tour that makes a 
Perfect holiday. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 








Discard vacation worries this year! 


For full information and descri aive, bestiiets telephone, call or write 
Boston, 216 Old South Bldg.; Philadelphia, 202 Liberty Bldg.; Chicago, 
112 W. Adams St.; Detroit, 312 Dime 
Bidg.; Pittsburgh, 195 Union Trust Bidg.; Cincinnati 
Arcade; Rochester, 705 Temple Bldg.; or C. C. Bonter, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 715 Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES | 


The Great Lakes, Niagara-to-the- 
Sea --- The 1000 Islands and the 
Saguenay --- Fishing at Tadoussac 
--- Montreal-Que bec --- Golf at 
Murray Bay --- 

surely a variety of adventures 


from which to choose. 
And they don’t cost much! 


«: New York, 535 Fifth Ave.; 


ank Bidg.; Cleveland, Union Trust 
Dixie Terminal 
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Courtesy National _— 
Geographic Magazine. 


| Lindbergh and the 
| Spirit of St. Louis’ | 
| Over Yellowstone Lake 


\ Whether seen from the sky, as “We” saw 

\ it, or from a speed boat skimming its surface, 
or from the restful hotel veranda, Yellowstone 
Lake is enchanting. It is held high in a great 
hollow of the Absaroka Mountains and its 
shores rise thousands of feet from the water in 
snow-capped peaks. 


This lovely lake—the rainbow-colored 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone — friendly 
bears and wild animals— geysers— boiling pools 
of brilliant color —hot springs—the famous 
Cody Road and countless volcanic marvels may 
all be seen in Yellowstone Park. 


The 4%-day trip through the Park costs 
only $45 the Lodge way, $54 the Hotel way. 
The Northern Pacific is “The Yellowstone Park 
Line”, serving all principal gateways. We'll 
gladly make reservations and arrangements 
for your vacation trip. Mail the coupon for free 
booklet and complete information. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 
SERS ERE RRR ERE ESSERE SEES Eee eee 
Mail this coupon to E. E. Nelson, P.T. M., 702 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 








Books or trips - Round Trip Summer 





interested in (V Fare from Chicago 
O Yellowstone Park - « «© $59.35 
Name _ © Dude Ranch Vacations, $57.95 to 66.90 3 
O pany ) my Le oceans 33 § 
(1 Inland Empire (Spokane) - J > 
Cth — [1 Pacific Northwest ferite#- = 90.30 
8) peaeer jak , ‘coma - = * sae ee 
' I () Alaska agway - \e 
Sty telephone No. so _ ——— () Burlington Escorted Tours 
If student, state (all expense) $151.04 to 238.61 
school and grade % © Canadian Northwest - «= 90.30 








The “North Coast Limited” Sets the Pace Out West! 
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Just for Fun 7 

Reliable “ NN 

Jewelers Me g*' 2 
s s 9 ,» — d ° ] aula 7 

DIAMOND 8) ee eee feral S 


Genuine Diamonds Guaranteed 2x%e'7Ay | P&cks!id some mo’. 

For seventy years Loftis has served the American pub- Mr. BoreteigH—May I have the 
Se wn i etter ates a6 lower gatecn, st eshelp yee pleasure of the next dance with you? 
wile, beautifi j,gemme set fy bod 18k wh white gold band Miss CuTTING—Yes, all of it. 

SUF Lices defy competition. MorHer—I don’t believe you said 
your prayers to-night. WILLIE (in 
bed)—W-w-why? H-h-has something 
happened already? 

Soticirous MotHer—You'll write to 
me, won’t you? Bossy (off to school) — 


Bet I shall, Mother, just as soon as I ERE is a wonderful tour to Jamaica, pro- 
get in trouble. viding an inexpensive opportunity to enjoy 


THe DouGcHBoy’s SWEETHEART—You : 
coms doamin 1 Sick Ws wend an ocean voyage and see the West Indies. Four 


how popular you are! Why, you're on and one-half glorious days each way on a luxur- 
saluting terms with every one of the ious new steamer. Three days ashore at a modern 
officers! hotel in Jamaica, Garden Spot of the Caribbean, 
MAcPHERSON—Was Sandy Srightened Interesting motor trips and every facility for en- 
when the plane he was riding in began joyment ashore. 
to fall? Ki_purr—That he was! Only Joy . 
five of the fifteen minutes he’d paid for STEAMERS: The cruise is made by the New S. S. AT- 
had elapsed. LANTIDA and S.S. AMAPALA. Both steamers are spe- 
Farner O’Nen—Mrs. Clancy, I have cially designed for tropical service. All staterooms are 
very, very bad news for you. Your poor outside and equipped with running water and electric fans. 
unele has been struck by lightning. Deck sports, excellent cuisine, all the charm of modern 
Mrs. CLANCY—Th’ saints presarve us! ocean travel. 


I hope it didn’t strike him in a vital HOTELS: Choice of Manor House located at Constant 
place. Springs, six miles from Kingston, altitude 600 feet; or 
“Can you give me a good description the Moneague Hotel in the heart of beautiful Jamaica, 
of your absconding cashier?” suavely altitude 1200 feet. Excellent accommodations, with every 
asked the detective. “We-ell,” an- — magne gre age Peay and wonderful facilities 
swered the hotel proprietor, “I believe or bathing, golf, tennis, riding. 
Wh seerGid eo sult pour needa, 810.00 and woe he's about five feet five inches tall and 
DIAMOND CATAL R fo bath gem ” MOTOR TRIPS: 
~~ isthe, abou. seven thousand dollars short. interesting spots in Jamaica, depending on hotel selected. 


net aay rifcios tori | 
: we will ob Mrs. Casey—Isn’t husband bet- | ° 
Sout aee cet iets cect sii ‘ter yit? Mrs. Muapuy—-Oh sure, he’s RATES: $110 and up includes all expenses for meals and 
all right, but he can’t go back to work accommodations afloat and ashore for entire 12 days, and 


| yit because he’s got some medicine left motor trips at Jamaica. DeLuxe suites available. 
| over that he’s got to stay home and use 





























Rate includes motor trips to various 














Sailing every Wednesday, commencing May 9. No passport required. 


PARKER H 0 U S E : | he teacher had been trying to in- For full information, literature, reservations, etc., 


| culcate the principles of the Golden 


consult any tourist agent or write us for Booklet N. 








Rule and turn-the-other-cheek. “Now 

CHARLES DICKENS 3 Tommy,” she asked, “what would you 
made the Parker House his home | do supposing a boy struck you?” “How 
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Now occupying a splendid new building. 
RATES $3.50 and up 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 
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America’s most dis- 
tinguished transcon- 
tinental train with 
every travel luxury. 


Roller bearings. 


Electrified for 660 

miles through four 

mountain ranges. A 

trip on the Olympian 

is a vacation joy in 
itself. 


Low Fares 


Pacific 
Northwest 


Rainier 
National 
Pa rk 


Alaska 


Yellowstone 


o Northwest 
ie the land of pictures 


In all America there’s no peak 
to compare with majestic 
Rainier . . . no mountain- 
locked sea waters like Puget 
Sound ... no such forests as 
timber the Pacific Northwest. 

Seattle and Tacoma, are 
ideal vacation headquarters. 


Stay a week or a year— 
every day anew thrill. Tobog- 
ganing on Rainier’s glacial 
slopes . . . roaming in flower- 
filled valleys, hemmed by 
snow-blanketed peaks . 
“roughing it’’ over Olympic 
Peninsula whose wooded 
mountainsides drift gradually 
to the Pacific . . . cruising on 
the island-dotted Sound—to 


Vancouver, quaint old Vic- 
toria, and, if time permits, on 
to Alaska. 

En route, there’s Yellow- 
stone’s wonderland through 
the new Gallatin Gateway. 
Reached only via the electri- 
fied line of The Milwaukee 
Road, whose hospitable Galla- 
tin Inn is the start of an in- 
spiring motor journey through 
the most spectacular region of 
the Rockies. 

This Summer, after Minne- 
apolis, continue West to Yel- 
lowstone, Spokane (Inland 
Empire) andthe Pacific North- 
coast. Returning, wide choice 
of routes. 


Consult us about your vacation plans. Mail coupon 
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ELECTRIFIED THROUGH THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 





Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 803, Union Station, Chicago, III. 
Send me literature and information on 


{) Pacific Northwest 
{}j Rainier National Park 


[ 
0 Escorted All-Expense Tours 


1) Yellowstone 
] Alaska 
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An A. S.C. Installation 
Auditorium, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 
m. H. Gompert, Architect 
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An A.S.C. I 
Auditorium, Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, N. J. 
Donn Barber, Architect 
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‘In Auditorium: 
Seating’:--as in all 
School Seatin 
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American’ Superiority is Acknowledged, = 
auditorium seating ...as in all school seating, school men the ; 


country over acclaim the superiority of the A.S.C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design ... an artistic execution in every detail that lends 
character and individuality to the auditorium. With a diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets. . . an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


16 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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An A. S.C. Auditorium Installation 
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